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Suggested Programme. 


Though the exact date of the opening ceremony is yet uncertain, 
it has been definitely settled that the historic event will take place 
sometime in November, 1931. So we request the visitors from 
Buddhist countries to make arrangements to start when the definite 
date is notified. 

The following is a provisional programme suggested :— 

(1) Opening ceremony and the consecration of the Yihara. 

(2) Enshrinement of the Holy Relic. 

(8) Buddhist procession. 

(1) Paritta recitation. 

(5) Planting of the Bodhi Saplings sent from Ceylon. 

(6) Buddhist Convention at which papers on various aspocts of Buddhism, 

its history, archaeology etc. will be read. 

(7) Discussion on “ The Future of Buddhism ” by the Buddhist represent¬ 

atives from various countries of the world. 

(8) Exhibition of Buddhist paintings, works of art, publications etc. 

How you can help to make the Programme a success 

(1) By attending the celebrations with friends. 

(2) By sending a paper on any Buddhist subject to be read at the 

Convention. 

(8) By sending useful presents to the Mulagandhakuti Yihara such as 

Buddhist books, paintings, works of art etc. 

(4) By sending exhibits for the Buddhist Exhibition. 

(5) By sending Buddhist flags etc. for the procession. 

(6) By sending messages of good-will to be read on the occasion. 

(7) By widely circulating the news of the great event in your country, 

province or district. 

(8) By sending financial help to defray the expenses of the celebrations. 

Every Buddhist should regard it as a great merit to help in the 
above programme. The historic Isipatana which witnessed the birth 
of Buddhism 2520 years ago will see its rebirth on this occasion for 
the happiness of all mankind and your help to make the event a 
success is earnestly solicited. 

Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society. 
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the 1st May, 1890.chance directed me into the peaceful halls of the 

Musee Guimet, and there, alone among the gods of Asia, in the shadow 
and silence of meditation, but still aware of the things of our own day, from 
which it is not permitted to anyone to detach himself, I reflected on the harsh 
necessities of life, the law of toil, and the sufferings of existence; halting before 
a statue of the antique sage whose voice is still heard to-day by more than four 
hundred millions of human beings. 1 admit that I felt tempted to pray to him as to 
a god, and to demand the secret of the proper conduct of life, for which govern¬ 
ments and peoples search in vain. It seemed as though the kindly ascetic, eter¬ 
nally young, seated cross-legged on the lotus of purity, with his right hand raised 
in admonition, answered in these two words: “Pity and resignation.” 


Anatole France, On Lije and Letters 















































































































































THE BTr A’Sr OF (™|S 


THE NEED OF BUDDHISM. 


[By ■}. F. Me Kechnie] 


OR many a year there has gone on in the 
lands of the West a great conflict between secular 
(T * knowledge as summed up in the term “ Modern 
Science”, and the current, orthodox religious teach- 
ings of the Christian Churches. For most 
thinking men, the former has completely de¬ 
stroyed all faith in the latter that they may ever have had 
imprinted on their minds in days of childhood. How different 
in this respect is the position of the person who has had the 
good fortune to he born and brought up in a Buddhist 
country! There he is not taught anything by his religion 
which later on he is compelled to discover is not in conso¬ 
nance with reason and experience. He is not taught any¬ 
thing which he afterwards finds out is in conflict with truth; 
for he has been born into a religion which teaches truth, and is 
founded on nothing else but truth and the natural necessary 
deductions to ho drawn from such truth. It is a sadly 
different tale which tho thoughtful and sensitive child of the 
West has to tell of his early days. It is only at the cost of 
much mental agony that at length he is able to work his way 
out from under the oppressive mass of superstitious beliefs 
that were heaped upon his mind in childhood, and at last 
hrgathe pure, free, fresh air,—tho fresh air of free and un¬ 
fettered enquiry, and acceptance of nothing that does not meet 
all tho ordinary tests of commonsense and reason. 


Yet we must give credit to the Christian religion for 
this, that its ethics, at their best, are as pure and noble as 
those of any other religion, except in this one matter, that it 
leaves its followers free to partake of tho intoxicating poison 
of alcoholic liquors. For its ethical teaching many wester¬ 
ners will always feel gratitude. But when we remembor that 
these fine ethics are associated with an insistent demand that 
a man shall not think freely and frankly about what he is 
taught on other matters, but shall accept everything in blind 
faith and not venture to dispute, much less deny, anything 
taught by tho Church in addition to its ethics, it will be seen 
what bitter mental suffering a member of that Church has 
to undergo who wishes to be honest in his thinking, and yet 
does not wish to part company with the institution that has 
taught him all he knows about right conduct and high ideals. 
And what hurts most of all is to find out that these other 
doctrines, if fully analysed and carried out to their logical 
ultimate, actually negate the very ethics that are taught as 
another part of the Church's doctrine. 


For instance, it is taught by the Christian Church that 
“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. ” But 
at the same time, it tells its adherents that if only they 
undergo some process—a rather offensive, not to say, dis¬ 
gusting one, if one stops to think about it—called " getting 
washed in the blood of Jesus.” thon a man may escape all 
the consoquences of his evil deeds hereafter, in short, not roap 
what he has sowed. More than that: The Christian Church 


also teaches that the world and all that is in it, all its living 
creatures including man, have been brought into being by an 
" all-wise loving Father." But at the same time it teaches 
that if anyone dies without a knowledge of, and conformity 
to, the commands of this alj-wiso Father’s particular religion 
which is tho Christian one and no other, then they will 
suffer an eternity of hopeless misery akin to burning with 
fire, without any end for ever. Among these commands is 
the going through certain forms and ceremonies called baptism 
and confirmation, and the partaking of “ consecrated ” broad 
and wine at certain intervals. If anyone does not go through 
theso ceremonies of the Christian Church, then, with that 
politeness for which the Christian is noted in all his dealings 
with non-Christians, lie is called a “ heathen," that is, a man 
of the heath, a rude, uncivilised, uncultivated person. But this 
insistence by Christianity upon participation in ceremonial 
observances in order to socure spiritual welfare, is just that 
obstacle to all spiritual progress which Buddhists call in Pali, 
Silabbata Pafamasa, reliance upon rites and ceremonies to 
hringus what, according to the law of the universe, can only be 
brought us by our own right thoughts and words and deeds. 

For there is no sensible man but knows that in accord¬ 
ance with the nature of things, with those laws of life which 
all our scientific knowledge only more and more confirms, 
there is no exception whatever to the law of causation, to 
the Ia%v that whatever is sown must also be reaped, and that 
no prayers whatsoever, no ceremonies whatsoever, no ritual 
or rite of any kind, will mako corn grow up into anything 
else hut corn, or weeds grow up into anything else but weeds. 
And knowing that this is so in the world of external pheno¬ 
mena. evory sensible man also knows that the same law must 
hold good in the equally natural realm of internal phenomena, 
the world of the thoughts and feelings, tho words and deeds 
of living man. 

The sensible modern man also knows that thero is such 
a thing as the evolution of forms of life from lowly forms to 
higher and more complex and finer forms: and that these 
latter have become what they aro through the strain and 
stress of contention with a variety of environments, some 
favourable and some unfavourable. Anri knowing this, he 
draws the conclusion, surely not unjustified, that his own 
innermost, his mind, his heart, his will, are also being 
developed through long ages of strife with various vicissi¬ 
tudes, through much struggle with opposing forces, into some¬ 
thing finer and bettor, yea, even to the best, finest thing of 
all, complete deliverance from subjection to the very laws 
through which they have developed their powers; as also, 
that in this process of growth and development, the very 
thing that promotes growth is precisely the not being lot off, 
or forgiven, for breaches of the workl-law, but instead being 
compelled by pain and suffering to recoguise the existence of 
that law, and to act in accordance therewith. 
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of facts which can be demonstrated by anyone who takes the 
trouble to act upon them and check the results of such action, 
observe if what follows makes for his own and all men’s weal, 
or the reverse. 


is ignore*]. It also explains so much that else were dark and 
mysterious and incomprehensible. Men want to know why 
they suffer so much, and what is the use of all they have to 
suffer. And the Buddhist answer is just that their suffering 
is of their own making, through their transgression of the law 
of the universe; and that it will cease just as soon as, and not 
a moment sooner than, they cease to break that law. Buddhism 
holds stoutly that it is not in the least duo to some super¬ 
natural, supreme monster who deals out misery to poor help¬ 
less human beings according to his own arbitrary will, just 
because he likes or chooses to do so. That utterly horrible 
idea of the manner in which the world is carried on, has 

no place in Buddhism. - 

What wonder, then, if ^ 

men who have boon 

where the former irra. EeSL bSsu' 

tional, revolting ideas 
of world-government 

being taught to inno- Tt 

cent little children in Rjgjg? —, 

Sunday Schools, ‘urn 

away from it to seek / 

something better .some- 

thing morn in accord WPBgEfr 

with a rational man's 

idea of how tho world 

ought to bo governed ? - . m 


But the case is not so in the West. There, once a man 
has lost his faith in the teachings of the Christian Church, 
he is left without any guide as to how he should lead his 
life. The science of material things does not teach this ex¬ 
cept in the most elementary way of tolling him what things 
will hurt him physically, and which not. It does not tell him 
what will help him and what will hurt him, morally and 
spiritually. And so men in the West to-day are very un¬ 
happy, even if they do not always know it. Despite all their at¬ 
tempts to brazen it out, they are not satisfied with the way they 


Alas! what wonder 
also that many in the 
western world give up 
all hope of finding a 
satisfactory solution of 
life’s gigantic riddle, a 
solution that shall 
satisfy head and heart 
alike, and plunge into 
all sorts of dissipation, 
into a mad hunt for 
pleasures of sense, in which they try, as it were, to stupefy 
themselves, keep themselves from thinking of the problems 
they despair of ever being able to solve? For, finding no 
satisfying solution of the absurdities of dogmas which the 
Church socks to impose upon them, they rashly conclude that 
its other teachings, its ethics, are equally absurd, equally 
without sound rational foundation, and so they suffer almost 
irreparable loss to their moral and spiritual life. 


Photograph kindly lent by the Archaeological Commissioner, Ceylon 

POLONNARUWA, CEYLON; KIRIVEHERA (VIEW FROM THE NORTHEAST) 


are living their lives. The very fever of urgency and haste which 
they put into their pursuit of pleasures and distraction of all 
kinds, from the grossest sort appealing only to the bodily 
senses, to the most refined pleasures of the emotions and the 
intellect, only shows to those who havo the wit to discern the 
signs of the times, how very far they are from fooling satisfied 
and at peace with themselves and their situation moral aiy 
spiritual. The only people in the West to-day who are happy 
are the people who do not think, the people who cannot think, 
like the peasant in the fields who simply and unquestioningly 
accepts whatever he is told about his ultimate destiny and 
his duty in this world by his minister or priest, and asks to 
know nothing beyond what these tell him on such matters. 
Those individuals who know more than the peasant, those 


From all this confusion and loss of morals the Buddhist 
is spared by the fact that his religion s dogmas—to call them 
such—are not crass assertions of things that cannot possibly 
be true, things against all the order of natural law, like virgins 
giving birth to children, and so on. but are simply statements 
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who have made some acquaintance with what modern science 
has to teach about the universe in all its breadth and depth, 
and man’s place therein, are not happier but only all the more 
unhappy for the knowledge. For all their science tells them 
nothing of ultimate things, of what is to be the final outcome—if 
any final outcome there be at all—of all this growth and 
development of material things through pain and stress. In 
short, they have nothing to xvhich to look forward. For their 
race, they see nothing ahead of the present state of strife and 
struggle but tnoro strife and struggle, without any apparent 


they once enjoyed? Impossible! The chicken within the egg 
of ignorance may emerge from that egg into the broad daylight 
of knowledge. But no chicken that has once got out of the 
egg can ever go back again within that dark enclosing wall. 
Ignorance can progress into knowledge; hut knowledge can 
never again become ignorance. There is only one thing to be 
done by the man who has won to some knowledge of tbs 
physical world in which ho finds himself, such knowledge as 
makes it impossible for him to accept any other supposed 
knowledge which conflicts with what modern science has 


period to it all; or else a 
drop into the dark abyss 
of nothingness. 

Thus the thought forced 
upon them is one of the 
utter uselessness of being 
alive, the utter futility of 
thinking over problems 
which when solved or 
partially solved, only 
reveal still more obscure 
problems awaiting solut¬ 
ion, and so on and on 
without any end. And 
many of them wish that 
they had never been born ; 
or that, having been born, 
they had never acquired 
the power to think and 
question and investigate, 
but had remained some¬ 
thing like the cattle that 
chew their cud all day in 
the fields, content if only 
there is grass all round 
their knees, and a trough 
of water somewhere near. 

Many men, alas! too 
much woighod down by 
the painful riddle of the 
earth which they find 
themselves unable to 
solve, take to the solution 
of ending their days of 
physical existence by sui¬ 
cide. But this is only an 
imaginod solution, not a 


taught. him about that 
world and that is, to go 
boldly forward and strive 
with might and main to 
acquire more knowledge, 
a further knowledge of 
the world, a knowledge of 
it in its finer realms, the 
realms of his own inner¬ 
most, his feelings and 
emotions and thinkings. 
Of this inner realm also, 
reliable knowledge can he 
obtained by the diligent 
seeker, as reliable as any 
obtainable concerning the 
external world of material 
things,—knowledge not 
hearsay, ascertained fact 
not mere asserted dogma. 
And the teacher, the guide f 
under whose tuition and 
guidance such knowledge 
and ascertained fact may 
be laid hold of, is a 
Buddha. 

Hence what the West 
needs to-day more than 
ever is the Buddha. It 
has solved many a riddle 
of the material universe; 
and it is well on the way 
to solving many more of 
tho same sort. It has 
carried its victorious ban¬ 
ners to the very borders 
KOYA SAN, JAPAN: BUDDHA IMAGE. of tho material world and 



true one. Life still goes seems almost on the point 

on. though in another form. And the unhappy suiciding person of carrying them further, actually over that border. Neverthe- 

will only find himself worse, not better, off through his rash less, hy the methods which are the only ones at its disposal, 

deed which, however, he then will be uuahle to undo. it i 8 not possible that it ever will carry them over that 


But for those who still go on with the battle of life and 
do not desert their post there, though entirely in the dark as 
to what it is all about, what is to he their course ? Shall 
they go back to the old beliefs in which they were brought up. 
and try to recover the happy state of ignorance and comfort 


boundary line, try as hard as it may. All its fine instruments, 
all its cunning devices of mechanism, however artfully con¬ 
trived, can never take it into the realms of consciousness, 
into the world of man's innermost, that world which despite his 
material preoccupations, every man who can think at all, 
must and does see to be the world that is more real than the 
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■external world of sights and sounds and contacts. 

And in the absence of sound knowledge of this inner 
world of reality, what is happening in the West to-day? On 
every hand, particularly in that continent which is the most 
typically western in the world, the continent of North 
America, vice and crime are increasing at a positively alarming 
rate. Manners are becoming looser and laxer in every way. 
Morals are becoming a thing to smile at. So long as a man 
there can get pleasurable sensation, he thinks it matters little 
at whose expense he obtains it. Any moans are used that 


Law throughout the universe in every domain of the same, 
among gods as among men, in the heavens as upon the earth, 
Law which rules all creatures whatsoever, high or low, weak 
or powerful, with tho same strict impartiality; unlike the 
gods of men's imagining, knowing noither wrath nor pardon, 
but meting out to all beings their just desertB, no more and 
no less. This incomparable religion is the religion that for 
the salvation of mankind was re-discovered and afresh 
made known to the world by one, Siddhattha Gotania, thence¬ 
forth and because of this his achievement, famed in the world 
as Gotama the Buddha. 



To make known the teaching 
of this Great One to the western 
world,—this is the best and rich¬ 
est deod any man can do in its 
results in good to himself and to 
others. Formerly this could not be 
done as easily, or with such pros¬ 
pects of success, as it can be done 
to-day. In those far-off times 
when tho Buddha was ablo to find 
in his native land, in tho valley 
of the Ganges up and down which 
He travelled on foot, teaching and 
preaching, in all directions for 
forty-five years, numbers of men 
and women who could understand 
and accept the teachings ho brought 
to them,'—in those distant days, 
had He gone to the lands of the 
West, to what we now call Europe, 
he would have found only a lot 
of savages and barbarians, so 
busily occupied in fighting one 
another, in perpetrating all manner 
of cruelties on one another, that 
they had neither time nor oppor¬ 
tunity for anything like what their 
fellow-men in the Orient were 
noble thought 


And so we come once more 
to the only thing that promises 
any hope of cure for this unhappy 
rtate of affairs ; and that thing is 
Buddhism. For what the West 
needs to-day more than anything 
else is a religion which shall con¬ 
tain the highest possible amount 
of spiritual truth that can be 
couched in human language, and 
set forth in the clearest possible 
manner the purest and most per¬ 
fect ethical teaching, and yet 
at the same time, in the open¬ 
ly declared meaning of all its 
essential doctrines, stand in no sort of contradiction to any 


then enjoying 

nobly expressed, subtle ideas that 
strained the very limits of language 
in their attempt to express the 
inexpressible. He would have 
found simple savages, barely possessed of sufficient intelli- 
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thing that is ascertained to he truth in any other depart- gonce to grasp even the barest rudiments of the Dhamma 


mont of human knowledge. The West requires to have set 
before it a religion which shall proclaim the complete reign 
of Law alike in the external world of matter, and in the in¬ 
ternal world of mind. 

There is such a religion in the world to-day ; and there 
has been such a religion in the world for the last twenty-five 
hundred years. It is a religion which is without equal as 
regards tho purity and elevation and completeness of its 
ethical code, and in respect of its higher doctrines, un- 
a pproached by any other. It proclaims the complete reign of 


But that is a long time ago. In the interval, tho men 
of the West have progressed out of that savage state and 
liecome something like what their Oriental brethren wero two 
thousand years ago in the development of their intellectual 
powers ; while in mastery over the forces of nature, in coin- 
prehension of tho world of material things, they haxe out- 
passed the East simply because, unlike tho East, they have 
devoted all their powers towards obtaining such mastery and 
comprehension. And so, now at last, they are prepared and 
ready to understand a religion founded upon what their 
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knowledge of material things has taught them to respect and 
value, rationality, the law of cause and effect at work in the 
moral world as in the physical. 

Just as the promulgation of that religion among the 
people of the East inaugurated for them a new era of peace 
and mental and moral and spiritual culture, so ought it also 
to do in the West. In the West also it ought to produce a 
spirit of broad toleration, of wide compassion and fellow- 
feeling for all that lives, such 
as the West has not yet 

cannot know till it embraces 
a religion more universal 

scope of its sympathies G? ;•£> ■ j. ill 

than is the Semitically deriv- 

ed, and therefore the narrow ' } $ 

and exclusive, religion that 
hitherto prevailed within 

it 

a religion like Buddhism that 
is needed to promote in 
Europe, nay, in all the f- 

world, a genuine altruism Frohnau, Berlin. Germany: 

which will make for the 

inauguration and maintenance of that international brother¬ 
hood and fraternity so sorely needed to-day, when the nations 
of Europe, in spite of all past hitter lessons, seem to be 
getting ready once more to fly at one another’s throats. 

It, is only Buddhism, with its wider and grander conception 
of what constitutes true civilisation, that is aide to bring 

about such a desirable consummation as a t icnuineiy civilised 
Europe. 

The life of man, in the West as in the East, is like that 
of the lotus. Down in the mud beneath the water's surface 


Frohnau, Berlin. Germany: Entrance to Buddhist House 


it has its root, there sucking up nutriment out of the very 
mire, yet ever aspiring to rise out of that mire, up, up. 
towards the light, through the water in which its stem is still 
wholly buried. And in time, slowly working up the matter 
it draws from slime and mud and water into stem and leaf 
and bud, at last it is able to lift its topmost leaf-bud clear 
above the water’s surface, and breathe freely the fine fresh air 
in which henceforth it is to display its full glory of leaf 
and flower. 

Man too in his past has 
lived and grown the dark 

S growth, even as the lotus 

that rises above the surface 
of the pond. Mayhap not 
every single man of the West- 

"**• .- a is ready thus to open his 

heart to that sun, unfold 

*_ 

— the petals of his mind in 

ntrance to Buddhist House. the genial warmth at the 

first shining of those beams 
upon him. Yet there must be many who, like the 
lotuses in a lake, are near the surface already, and others 
only a little way lower down in its waters, who only need that 
sun to continue shining on the waters of their western world, 
for them to feel its inviting beams, and rise up through the 
water, open out in full growth on the surface, and form yet 
another expanse of lotus-blossoms in the great pond of the 
world, come to life and full blossoming through the benign 
influence of that sun of knowledge and illumination beyond 
compare which is the Dhamma taught by the Buddha, the 
lloly One, the Exalted One, the Supremely Awakened One. 
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THE RENUNCIATION. 


Yea! for my hour is come, 

I hear the mighty drum 
Of separation in my bosom beat ! 

There is a wild unrest 
Of seeking in my breast. 

Naught shall divide the roadway from my feet 
The feeble little flame 
Of glory, pride or fame, 

Is now extinguished by a perfumed wind ; 

Not e’en your tears of pain 

Will tempt me back again 

Into this little world I leave behind. 


Your beauty and your laughter 
Are but dead things hereafter: 

My soul is ringing like a temple bell: 

Out of the shining vast 

Where future to the past 

And I to you, bid one last long farewell. 

P. C. R. Jay asur iya. 

i ^ ric f ro n> a dramatic presentation, by the Author, 

ol the famous Ajanta Frescoes at Hyderabad (Deccan), entitled A 
, ,7*. “■ . w hioh hag as its theme the Jataka Stories of 

f < 1 incident referred to is the parting of the Bodbisat 

his spouse. A servant protests bitterly against the threatened 
Jataka] 0 msster ' The Bodhisat replies. Vide Mahaj.naka 

limits ^jf,i nqairi , C ‘ re K* r ding this work which will be available ia a 
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THE ANATMAN DOCTRINE. 


[By Prof. P. Laksumi Narasu, b. a.] 



HE struggle for self-preservation is the funda¬ 
mental impulse of every living being (satva). It 
forms the underlying motive force of all its acti¬ 
vities. In the rational living being, man, this 
impulse has led to much speculation and action 
in relation to death and life. Man s whole lifo ia 


a continuous series of changes. In his ignorance matt has felt 


this transience a grief and a grievance, and hopes to escape 


the power of time. The horror of death, which is universal 
among mankind, has, owing to the mystery involved in the 
decomposition of the dead body and the cessation of relations 
between the dead person and the survivors, given rise to the 


inveterate disbelief in 


savage and that of the cultured theist. 

In ancient India two views prevailed regarding the per¬ 
sonality surviving death. One view considered this person¬ 
ality or self as a psycho-physical unity, and to it is due the 
linga sarira of the Samkhya school. The second and lator 
view regarded tho self as an immortal soul, a spiritual monad, 
a simple, non-composite, eternal, immaterial substance. This 
new conception found favour with all the Indian philosophical 
systems, except tho Charvakas (materialists) and the Bud¬ 
dhists. In the Buddhist hooks the older doctrine is known as 
the pudgalavada, and the later doctrine as tho atmavtiaa. 


the necessity of death 
and the consequent 
hunt after the phantom 
of eternal life. In 
spite of the invariably 
disastrous experience 
of failure, man has 
incessantly attempted 
to escape the inevitable 
doom of death. In 
man is rooted the ten¬ 
dency to create fictions 
with explanatory pro¬ 
perties, a tendency 
against which restric¬ 
tive measures are taken 
as man progresses. In 
his attempt to find an 
eternal life, man has 
fallen a victim to the 
creations of his own 
fancy. Dream life, 
apparently supported 
by the phenomena of 
shadows, reflections, 
echoes, abnormal 
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states due to disease, 

has misled man to fancy that the dead are not really dead but 
living as disembodied, or quasi-embodied, intelligences. In a 
living being, it is supposed, dwells a something incorporeal 
and subtle, called soul, spirit, ghost, (atman. jiva. purnsha, 
pudgala, satkaya, sulshma sarira, , linga sarira), which is 
the prime agent of all bodily and mental activities. No langu¬ 
age exists that has not a word for this supposititious soul, 
that does not attribute reality and substantiality to tho soul. 
It would seem that the primitive man, having no idea of 
procreation a3 being directly associated with copulation, re¬ 
garded thq infant horn as tho result of the entrance of a spirit 
(gandhahbo ) into the mother's womb. The belief in soul forms 
in fact the connecting link between the religion of the fetichiatio 


Saddharma, standing on the firm rock of facts, teaches that the 
belief in a permanent self-existent entity, called self or soul 
(satkaya drtshti), is the most pernicious of errors, the most 
deeeitful of illusions, irretrievably misleading its victims into 
the deepest pit of suffering and sorrow. Satkaya drishti 
mullah sarvaklesah : says Asvagosha in his Sradokotpada 
Sutra. Similarly says Vasubandhu in his Abhidharmakosa : 
" The idea of a self is at the root of every passion and through 
its action salvation becomes impossible.” Satkaya drishti ia 
the first of the *amyo/anai, the great obstacles to the attainment 
of tho goal of the Arya Ashtanga Marga, the Noble Eightfold 
Path. The very aim of the Noble Path is the destruction of 
satkaya drishti, that is why the path has been called satkaya- 
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dmhli ntrodha gamini pratipada. Among the religious teach¬ 
ers of the world Sakyasimha stands alone in denying all per¬ 
manent entities or essences. Sakyasimha characterised the 
doctrine of an eternal self as “ a doctrine of fools.” He de¬ 
clared : "Oh Bhikkhus! the notion of ‘ myself ’ and of ' mine 
is a childish notion of simple uneducated people, who are 
misled hy expressions in current usage." The central point of 
all Buddhist teaching is this anti-substantialist position. 
" There are five drawbacks in the idea of a soul: (l) a false 
dogma of an intelligent being, or living creature; (2) an 
agreement with heretics ; (3) a wrong path to salvation; (4) 
a disinclination, a disbelief, a want of firmness, a want of 
devotion towards the idea of vacuity ( sunyata ); (5) the non- 
appearance in their genuine purity of the elements that 
characterise saintliness.” 

Neither the a tma- 
vada nor the pudgala- 
vada can accord with 
the doctrine of dhar¬ 
mas. Buddhism reduces 
the world process to 
correlated evanescent 
discrete elements, 
called dharmas. These 
dharmas form the ob¬ 
jects of our knowledge. 

The Buddha has said: 

“ dharma is the refuge 
and not pud gala.” 

These dharmas are 
known through the sen¬ 
sory organs and the 
mind. They are always 
momentary ( kshanika). 

Some dharmas appear 
at a moment and dis¬ 
appear giving place to 
others. If a dharma 
lasts for a second 
moment, it does not 
follow that it exists 
always. A dharma can 
have no other existence 
than precisely representing what is actually taking place. 

It is therefore without any intrinsic nature- Every 
dharma operates always together with others. The inter-con¬ 
nected operation or origination (sam-utpada) of some dharmas 
in relation ( pratitya ) with others is called pratitya samutpada* 
which is only another name for the law of causality. All that 
exists is produced by causes; in other words, everything that 
exists is conditioned ( samskrita ), produced in dependence on 
conditions (pratitga samutpannn). In fact every dharma is 
directly or indirectly related causally to all other dharmas. 
The universal incessant change, on which Saddharma lays the 
greatest emphasis, cannot be explained except by reference to 

• Bttter known in its Pali form Paticca Samuppada. 


dharmas, which precede, co-exist, or follow. The dAarmai do 
not change but disappear and appear anew in strict co¬ 
ordination. There is no production of dharmas by other 
dharmas, but only their co-ordinated appearance or functional 
dependence. A cause is a preceding moment which arises out 
of nothing and disappears into nothing. In the uninterrupted 
series of momentary flashes every preceding moment is the 
substratum of every following one. Every preceding moment 
forms the basis ( upadana ) of the succeeding one. The pre¬ 
ceding moment does not exist, when the next appears. As 
there are only chains of discrete moments but no continuant 
substratum, there is no causa materialis. Nor is there a 
causa efficiens, because the world process is quite impersonal 
and is the result of the natural law of conditions (mshyanda 
phala). Pratitya samutpada is thus a discontinuous becoming 
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(enabhava parichehtnna). All dhaimas being momentary, 
what one experiences at one moment cannot have existed 
afterwards so as to be invested with permanence. The asso¬ 
ciation of name and permanence with what is experienced is 
kalpana or abhitapa, something created by the imagination. 
In practical life we employ the expressions in popular usage, 
but we should not take them literally. They say that the sun- 
in rising produces day but in reality day is the very appear¬ 
ance of the sun. The reality is pure activity (karma). The 
conception of one substance with varying qualities, though 
practically useful, is harmful when taken as analytically ulti¬ 
mate. The reality is a series of dharmas linked together in 


some definite manner- Ignorant people get attached to mere 
names, as they change less than what they represent. 

Life revohes in twelve successive stages (nidanas), but it 
contains nothing else than akarmxs, differently grouped as 
five skandas forming the substrates of an individual life, or as 
twelve ayalanas forming the bases of cognition, or as eighteen 
dhatus forming the components of existence. While ayatanas 
and dhatus are mere collections of dharmas, the skandas are 
samskrita dharmas, that is, groups with some restricted 
reality. Just as a wheel in its form and function is the result 
of the special combination of its parts, so the universe and 
man are built up of the five skandas, namely, rupa, vedana. 
vignana, samana, and tamskara. Each of the skandas is a 
group of changing dharmas. Rupa s kanda represents the 
totality of sensa¬ 
tions pertaining to 
one's body and ex¬ 
ternal objects; re.da- 
na slanda repres¬ 
ents the momentary 
emotional states; 
vignana sltundn re¬ 
presents thoughts; 
sarngna s hand a re¬ 
presents abstract¬ 
ions and concepts ; 
and samska>a skan- 
da represents the 
dispositions, inclin¬ 
ations and strivings 
which lead to action. 

In this classification 
the physical ele¬ 
ments, or, the ele¬ 
ments of the ex¬ 
ternal life of an 
individual are 
grouped under rapt 
and the elements of 
internal life are dis¬ 
tributed among the 
other four. The bio¬ 
logical individual is 
an aggregate, and each stage of development represents a 
more complex and more harmonious type of aggregate. The 
name ‘living being’ stands only for a complex of cons¬ 
tantly changing dharmas, a series of events linked together 
in some noteworthy manner. Just as milk, water, etc. are 
conventional names for some colour, smell, taste, feel, a set of 
independent aharmas taken together, so is the designation 
‘ individual'or ‘ person’ but a name for a group of dharmas 
of which it is composed. Now what is it to know a man, if 
it is not observing his work, his fate, his body and expression, 
his connections, his marriage, his belongings and his associa¬ 
tions ? As Bosanquet puts it, the self is an organised 
fabric, or organism, of which the material is ideas taken in 
the widest sense and carrying with them an accompaniment 


of feeling.” We have no direct knowledge of any permanent, 
substantially identical self or ego as an experiencing subject. 
Apart from the skandas personality has only an ideal existence 
—an existence of designation (pragnaptisat), forming a logical 
fiction. An attentive consideration of the idea of a ‘ self ’ as 
entertained by non-Buddhists shows that the idea refers to 
the totality of the five skanaas or only one of them. By false 
imputation the vignanaskanda is fancied to represent a ‘ self,’ 
but there is in it neither a ‘self’ nor ‘a sentient being . 
Ignorant attachment to a name is the creative source of the 
imaginary self or permanent ‘ I ’. 

Only two schools of Buddhism, the Vatsiputriyas and the 
S&mmitiyas, though they reject the atmavada, still adhere to 
the belief in pudgala. According to these pudgalaraains the 


internal skanaas (all but the rupa) form at any given moment a 
certain unity, which, though not possessing the absolute 
reality of a dharma, is not quite unreal. They suppose the 
puagala to survive death, taking new dharmas at birth and 
throwing them off at death. In support of their contention 
they cite the Sutra of the Burden anti the Bearer (Bharahara 
Sutra). In this Sutra the Buddha declares: "Bhikkhus, I 
shall explain to you the burden, the taking of the burden, the 
laying aside of the burden, and the bearer.” If the pudgala 
is only a name given to the aggregate of the five skandas, it 
cannot be the bearer of the burden, that is to say, the five 
skandas. How could the burden itself be the bearer of the 
burden? After saying that the burden is the five upadanx. 
skandas, that the taking of the burden is the craving for life 
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( trishna ), that the laying aside of the hurden is the giving up 
of this craving, the Buddha says in this Sutra that the bearer 
of the burden is the pudgala, and fearing that the pudgata 
may be misinterpreted as an ineffable, eternal, real entity be 
explains: It is solely to conform to the usage of the world 

that it is said that this venerable is of such name, of such 
family, of such gotrn, etc. and at the same time to show that 
the pudgaia is impermanent and without any proper nature. 
As the five *kandas are a source of suffering, they receive the 
name of burden; as each anterior moment of tho series 
(skanaa samtana) attracts each of the posterior moments, it 
receives the name of the hearer of the burden". Hence the 
pudgala spoken of in this Sutra is not an entity. The Sutra 
describes by the term pud gall metaphorically as a unity that 
which is really complex. The attribution of hir'tli U(Lnott>\ to 
the pudgala implies 
that it is conditioned 
( samskrita ). Behind tho 
causal origination of 
dharmas, which gives 
the impression of a per¬ 
manent agent, no agent 
exists that casts away 
the existing dharmas 
and takes new ones. 


let it fall. Tho Buddha saw the wounds produced by the 
sharp teetli of tho dogmatic belief in an eternal soul on the 
one hand and by the failure of responsibility for one’s actions 
on the other side. If mankind accepted tho idea of an exist¬ 
ing soul, it would lie down wounded by the sharp weapon of 
dogmatism. But if it ceased to believe in the existence of a 
conditioned self, then the tender child of its moral merit would 
perish. Since a living being (jiva) does not exist, the Buddha 
did not declare that it is different from tho body. But he has 
not also declared that the soul does not exist, as he feared 
that this might he understood as a denial of the empirical 
solf. There is in the stream of dharmas a certain life in the 
sense of actions producing good or bad results, and if the 
Buddha had said that there was altogether no living being, 
the Brahmana might have supposed that such a living being 


Again the pndgola- 
vadtns cite as a reason 
in their favour tho 
silence of the Buddha 
when he was question¬ 
ed by the Brahmana of 
the Vatsagotra. When 
questioned by Ananda 
as to hiB silence the 
Buddha declared; 

“ Had I responded that 
thore was a scul, it 
would contradict the 
truth about things, 
since the soul is neither 
a dharma nor has it 
any connection with 
any dharma. Had I 

said that there was no soul. I should have only aug¬ 
mented the folly of the Brahmapa. He would at once 
jump to the conclusion that the soul was annihilated. 
Now, in comparison with the foolish belief in the exist¬ 
ence of a permanent soul (aasvavi inta) the folly of dis¬ 
believing in a soul is worse, as it might lead to the extrema 
doctrine of annihilation of fruits ( uchchtdoanta ) ”, Taking 
note of tho harmful nature of heresy, the Buddha has em¬ 
ployed different expedients in his teaching just suited to the 
mind and intention of his hearer. Kumaralabha has explained 
this point as follows: “The Buddha was pleased to construct 
his doctrine concerning the dharmas with the greatest caution 
just as a tigress holds her cub hy her teeth, so that her grasp 
is not so tight as to hurt the cuh nor so loose as to 
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too did not exist. Nor did the Buddha declare that a living 
being is merely a conventional name given to a set of dharmas 
for be had to deal with a man incapable of realising the ab¬ 
sence of a real entity in the stream of dharmas appearing in 
mutual dependence. Thus it was that, being questioned by 
the Brahmapa whether the soul did or did not exist, the 
Buddha considered the intellectual level of his interlocutor 
and gave no answer. But if a sou l did exist, nothing could 
have prevented him from disclosing that it did." 

Saddharnm does not deny an empirical ego, hut it main¬ 
tains that it is no ultimate irreducible reality. Tho ego is a 
process with change for its very being, and exists only as 
long as the conditions permit. The se lf that wo know is a 







series (samlatia'i of feelings, thoughts, volitions and acts. 
We cannot find in the ego any content which is always subject 
and never object. Whatever is object is not-self, and in 
every content of the self is found the not-self. Self-perception 
is simply a perception of dharmas. The self has reality only 
by including in itself what is just as much not-self. The true 
self or ‘ I', without any content, is a meaningless abstraction. 
As declared in the Sarnyutta, “ When one says ‘ I', what he 
does is that he refers either to all the sl.andas combined, or 
any one of them, and 
deludes himself that that 
is ‘ IJust as one can¬ 
not say that the fragrance 
of the lotus belongs to the 
petals, the colour, or the 
pollen, so one cannot say 
that the rupa is ‘ I ’, or 
that the vedana is ‘ I ’, or 
that any of the other 
skandas is * I ’. There is 
nowhere to be found in 
the slandns ‘I am'”. 

The word ‘ I denotes in 
reality a certain localiz. 
ation, with which are pri¬ 
marily associated certain 
activities and affectional 
states. It stands for a 
certain grouping of dhar- 
ma«, tho irreducible ele¬ 
ments of experience, with 
the body as its centre, the 
centre of vision, the 
centre of action, the centre 
of interest. Everything 
centres round tho body 
and is felt from its point 
of view. Although the 
word ‘ 1 ’ remains the 
same, its significance 
continually changes. The 
‘ I' represents a history, 
a series of events. In the 
case of the body itself it 
is known that its particles 
are constantly changing 
and physiology even tells 
us that in a few years all 
the particles are renewed. 

The facts of growth (conception, gestation, infancy, childhood, 
youth, middle age, old age) make it impossible to regard the ‘I 1 
as a single persistent entity always identical with itself. Fur¬ 
ther, with change of opinions the ‘ I' who makes them also 
changes. The opinions of yesterday were true for the * I' that 
made them then, and the opinions of today aro true for the* I ’ 
that makes them now; they are opinions made by differ¬ 
ent persons existing at different times but connected in an 
intimate manner so as to represent the appearance of a 
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single individual. There is an identity in a certain sense 
only. For example, in a cinema picture a man running is 
not really one man moving but a succession of pictures 
each with a different momentary man. The persistence 
arising through continuity in the series (samtana) of momen¬ 
tary pictures is merely an appearance. The real man too 
is a series of momentary men, each different from the others 
and bound together, not by a numerical identity but by 
continuity and intrinsic causal laws ( helupratyaya ). In all 

the changes that a person 
may undergo one aspect 
changes comparatively 
slowly, and on this our 
attention is riveted. 
Amidst all the changes 
in the continuous sucoes* 
sion of the dharmas that 
constitute a personal life, 
there is one group com¬ 
paratively fixed. One’s 
own body is constant as 
a group as well as an item 
common to every field of 
groups. At every succes¬ 
sive moment one’s body 
constitutes the core of 
experience and parti¬ 
cipates with the surround¬ 
ing objects in the univer¬ 
sal flow. The body is in fact 
the earliest form of solf 
and serves as the first 
datum of our later con¬ 
ceptions of permanence 
and individuality. The 
body furnishes a set. of 
conditions relatively per¬ 
manent as long as ex¬ 
perience lasts. The heavy 
mass of one's body and 
one’s sense of intimate 
activity are always there. 
One cannot realise one’s 
present self without simul¬ 
taneously feeling one or 
other of these two things. 
It is this that furnishes 
the element of continuity 
running through experi¬ 
ence. The body serves as the means of recognition of one’s per¬ 
sonality not only for others but also for oneself. Apart from the 
body when one tries to think of one’s personality one feels most 
in darkness. Thus the ' I' designates simply a special slowly 
changing group of dharmas and not any such galimatias as“ the 
divine essence of the infinite in the vessel of the finite ”. The 
ego as an independent and separate entity is an illusion. 

To be is a particular conscious event, and a particular 
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conscious event has no being whatever other than its momen¬ 
tary occurrence. The duration of the life of a conscious being 
as experienced by itself is exceedingly brief (l-sh intkn). lasting 
only for the period of one conscious event. To perceive, to he 
conscious, is to come into being, and to lapse as a cons¬ 
cious being is to cease to bo. Existence is, for a conscious 
being, not an inference from a conscious event but identical 
with the conscious event itself. Consciousness is not an 
entity, but a function, an intimation or awareness, in every 
single case {vi inaiuim print mqnapiihi). There can therefore be 
no permanence and no sameness, because each conscious event 
as the unit of experience or existence, belongs wholly and 
exclusively to the moments of its occurrence. The individual 
moment is not easily accessible to consciousness. Still the 
separate moments are linked together into a chain (smut ana • 
by thinking. The unity 'elaivam I that this chain represents, 
exists only in the awareness of the union of the separate 
moments into a chain and not in any conscious event itself. 

linking that 
creates an apparent 
permanence by the 
synthesis of separ¬ 
ate moments. In 
short, life consists 
of the succession of 
the units of exist¬ 
ence, the conscious 
events, which arise 
instantly and perish 
instantly. The past 
and the future never 
come at one moment 
within one's e x - 
perience. It is the 
being of a moment 
of which alone one 
is aware and aware 
but imperfectly. The 
present is all the 
consciousness there 

is. As Prof. James has put it, “ If the present thought 
is of ABODE F, the next one will be of BCD E EG and the 
one after that of CDEFGH and the one after that of DEF 
G HI —the lingering* of the past dropping successively 
away, and the incomings of the future making up the loss. 
The lingorings of old objects, the incomings of new are the 
germs of memory and expectation, the retrospective and the 
prospective sense of time. They give that continuity to 
consciousness without which it could not constitute a stream." 
Similarly says Yasuhandhu in his Abhikharmakona : “It is 
only an unhroken continuity of momentary phenomena (flash¬ 
ing into existence,/, which simple people believado be a unity 
and to which they give the name Devadatta. Their belief that 
Devadatta moves is conditioned, and is based on at) analogy 
with their own experience, but their own continuity of life 
consists in constantly moving from ono place to another. 
This movement, though regarded as belonging to a permanent 
entity, is but a series of new originations in different places, 


just as the expressions, fire moves ' sound spreads havo 
the meaning of continuities (of new originations in new 
places). They likewise use the words ‘ Devadatta cognises ’ 
in order to express the fact that a cognition, taking place in 
the present moment, has its cause in the former moments, 
these former moments coming in close succession being called 
Devadatta.” 

Change ( chan chain ) is the very law of conscious life, and 
is the source of our idea of time. What is time but a stream 
of independent, individual moments, or conscious events ? 
Changelessness or timelessness is the characteristic of dream¬ 
less sleep or perfect unconsciousness. How is an identity to 
he cognised in this stream? The content of the idea of self is 
never the same, but there is an unhroken continuity between 
the present self and the past. Being rooted in the physical 
continuity of the body, the ego-complex represents the living 
emotional tone associated with the various parts of the body 

and particularly 
with the internal or¬ 
gans and therefore 
necessarily main¬ 
tains its dominance 
as long as life lasts- 
Into this continuous 
stream, called ‘I’, 
fits in each conscious 
event, wdiich is real- 
Iy the life of the 
moment of a person. 
The mutual relation¬ 
ship that exists bet¬ 
ween the varying 
conscious events is 
described in ordi¬ 
nary language by 
the assertion that 
the different cons¬ 
cious events apper¬ 
tain to a person¬ 
ality, but it is determined wholly by that continuity 
which is really the work of memory. Memory does not establish 
the sameness of a self. The perception of the identity of self 
results from tho confusion of certain ideas or emotions 
arising in memory with similar ideas or emotions of the 
present moment. Memory does not require an agent, but is 
accounted for by the continuity of the stream of conscious 
events. W hen memory is diseased, an alteration of person¬ 
ality takes place. Every new experience (conscious event I 
appears as an object to the totality of past experience, which 
is spoken of as the cognising subject. We do not have on 
one side the whole concrete conscious life and on the other 
side something called I'. Only in the actual fivefold process 
of conscious life ( rupa , ted ana, v iguana, samgua, tamskara) 
is the self lived. Nothing is gained by positing a continuous 
principle or agent ’, by which everything is cognised. For 
we have yet to define what a ' principle ’ or ‘ agent ’ is and 
how its continuity is recognised. The quarrel about the 


agent who is conscious is like chewing empty space. As the 
Abhidharmalossa puts it, “ consciousness is a conventional 
name for a chain of conscious moments. ‘ Consciousness 
apprehends ’ means that the previous moment is causally 
connected with the following one. There is nothing that 
cognises, apart from the evanescent flashings of conscious¬ 
ness.” There is no substantial soul to be known from actual 
conscious life. 

For modern psychology the soul is a complete super¬ 
fluity, having no right to a place among first principles. It 
renders no service of any kind. Says Prof. James: “It is 
not for idle or fantastical reasons that the Potion of the 
substantial soul so freely used by common men and the more 
popular philosophies has fallen upon such evil days and has 
no prestige in the eyes of critical thinkers. It only shares 
the fate of other unrepresentable substances and principles. 
They are without exception all so barren that to sincere 
inquirers they ap¬ 
pear as little more 
than names mas¬ 
querading. You see 
no deeper into the 
fact that a hun¬ 
dred sensations got 
compounded toge¬ 
ther by thinking 
that a soul does the 
compounding than 
you see into a man’s 
living eighty years 
by thinking him an 
octogenarian, or in¬ 
to our having five 
fingers by calling us 
pentadactyls. Souls 
have worn out by 
themselves and their 
welcome: that is the 
plain truth.” In 
similar terms Prof. 

MacDougal declares: 

“ It is a matter of common knowledge that science has given 
its verdict against the soul; has declared that the conception 
of the soul as a thing, or being, or substance, or mode of 
existence or activity, different from, distinguishable from, or 
in any sense or degree independent of the body, is a mere 
survival from primitive culture one of the many relics of 
savage superstition that obstinately persist among us in 
defiance of the clear teaching of modern science." In his 
Gifford Ijectures Prof. J. S. Haldane affirms: “The supposed 
independent soul has turned out to be something which is 
dependent in every respect on the supposed physical body and 
environment. We cannot possibly separato their influences. 
If we start with tho provisional assumption that, there is a 
physical or biological living body with an independent soul 
to guide it, the facts lead us inevitably to a correction of this 
assumption.. Meanwhile I wish to leave no doubt or 


ambiguity about the conclusion readied in this lecture. The 
conclusion is that we can no longer uphold tho animistic 
conception of a physical body guided—in other words, inter¬ 
fered with—by an independently existing soul. The 

ohserved phenomena are inconsistent with the conception of a 
soul independent, of hodily existence.” The mental condition 
of tlie believer in the soul is best illustrated by the primitive 
man who adores, as a supernatural being endowed with will, 
the meteoric stone that has fallen rushing from the sky. or by 
the negro who takes a discharging gun for a living creature. 

With the progress of science animism, or the belief in 
soul, lias retreated to the background. Every advance in 
psychology has more and more conclusively proved that the 
human body is indispensable to what we call consciousness. 
That consciousness is connected with the functional activity 
of the associated centres of tho brain is supported by a 
mass of anatomical, physiological and pathological evidence 

of a conclusive na¬ 
ture. Between the 
force of gravitation 
and the force of 
thought there cert¬ 
ainly is a great gulf, 
hut they manifest 
themselves only 
t h r o u g li bodies. 
Mind, as far as it 
can be in space, is 
nervous system; 
nervous system, 
focussed in the nisus 
towards unity, is a 
finite mind. You 
cannot say that the 
one acts and not the 
other. There is no¬ 
thing—no part nor 
point—in tho one 
that is not in the 
other. All mental 
phenomena depend 
strictly on physical structure, and the elementary basis of this 
structure is always the neuron. It is estimated that nine or 
ten thousand million neurons exist in the cortex of the human 
brain, and that these are the physical storehouses of 
memory, reason, thought and speech. When one is thinking 
of something, only some neurons are active, and when one's 
thoughts turn to something else, these return to rest and 
others become active. Memory is due to the fact that these 
neurons have the property of appreciating a reapplication of 
the same stimuli. It is the summation of the activities of ail 
the neurons aroused at a given time which constitutes at that 
time the personality. Tho fact that the number of neurons 
does not increase after birth, while development goes on 
within them, must account for the sense of permanence and 
continuity in personality. Man’s experience being essentially 
sensori-motor, the motor aspect of experience intern 
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sities the feeling of personality. It is our voluntary movements, 
which involve the awareness of what is being done (»«ms- 
karas), coupled with the recollection of past behaviour 
and the utilization of memory for determining future 
behaviour, that gives a strong sense of individuality. 
With the increase of variety and intensity of voluntary 
activity grows and oxpands the individual self. And this 
activity is only the result of a highly developed complex 
neuronic machinery. No wonder that the greater part of 
mind remains below the level of consciousness unknown to 
itself. In sleep consciousness is in abeyance on account of 
the inactivity of the neurons in 


slowly but surely establishing that the difference is only one 
of degree, every intermediate stage being accounted for. 
He who has seen a paralytic, unablo to move, talk, or think, 
devoid of almost all the characteristics of a human being, 
can never doubt the indissoluble connection between mind and 
body. Every fact known to medicine compels the inference 
that what men call mind, spirit, soul, is but a manifestation 
of a living brain just as a flame is the manifestation of a burn¬ 
ing gas. As Prof. James puts it, “Our entire feeling of 
spiritual activity, or what passes commonly by that name, 
is really the feeling of bodily activities whose exact nature is 

by most men overlooked.” The 


the cerebral cortex. In dreams a 
lower level of the neuron machin¬ 
ery becomes active owing to the 
absence of control by the higher 
and more developed level of the 
same machinery representing our 
normal life. The deficiency of the 
neurons from any cause whatever 
produces equally aberrations of 
mind. 

It is impossible even to think 
of a soul or mind without a 
body. The dogma of brahman or 
ntman becoming involved in a 
body to produce consciousness 
{<ihnmkara ), the dogma of the re¬ 
surrection of the body, the dogma 
of attaining nirvana only in a 
physical body are sufficient proof 
of the impossibility even for a 
believer in soul to think of cons¬ 
ciousness without a body. We 
cannot hut believe that, to a conti¬ 
nuous series of psychical events, 
there corresponds a continuous 
senes of physico-chemical events 
in the living body invariably con- 

t 

nected with it. The two scries 
appoar to be but partial aspects 
of experience, the one seen from 
without (bahya), the other from 
within (adhuatmik t); the one ob¬ 
served and the other felt. The 
former is capable of being describ- 
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body and consciousness subsist 
togethor like the knife blade and 
its edge. Just as the edge cannot 
exist apart from the blade, so also 
consciousness cannot exist apart 
from the body. The living body 
may, as in sleep and swoon, exist 
without consciousness, but cons¬ 
ciousness can never exist dissociat¬ 
ed from the living body. 

To speak of consciousness as 
an Internal sense, a special faculty 
which makes us know the psychic 
facts, just in the same way as sight 
makes us know the facts of the 
external world, is to ignore facts. 
Every conscious fact, whatever it 
he, is found on examination to 
be coupled with attention, and 
only when this attention is present 
a fact comes to consciousness. 
The degrees of consciousness and 
attention are so exactly proport¬ 
ionate that attention appoars not 
only as the essential condition of 
consciousness hut also as the 
measure of its intensity. While 
attention creates the character of 
consciousness, memory makes it 
live and perpetuate its character. 
This fact is forgotten by those 
who speak of consciousness exist¬ 
ing apart from conscious acts and 
describe it as being without form. 


ed in scientific language, and the latter, ascertained hy 
introspection, is describable as a series of mental events in 
psychical terms. As they arc not independent of each other, 
there is no meaning in speaking of the one as affecting the 
other. The two have evolved together and are indissolubly 
connected. Any change in the one is necessarily accompanied 
by a corresponding change in the other. No metabolic change 
can occur in the nervous system without a corresponding 
process, however simple it may be. Though the self-eon- 
sciousness 1 ivasamvedanam) of man seems so romoved from 
the sentiency of an amoeba, yet comparative psychology is 


without qualities, without limitations of time, space, or cau¬ 
sality. But their inability to establish the actual appearance 
of consciousness in experience without qualities and limit¬ 
ations has driven them to assume that consciousness is condi¬ 
tioned by a nescience, which cannot be described as ‘being'(jtnt), 
for it is, as a matter of fact, a nonentity, nor as ‘not being' 
(iMat), for its effects are incontestable. There can be no sense 
in asking whether one consciousness is the same as another. 
Nor can there be any meaning in speaking of consciousness as 
an opiphonomenon which accompanies psychical states. This 
illusion of consciousness as something superadded is due 
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and fantastic performances in a seance or elsewhere merely 
set the inquirer on a search for some man’s brain as the 
cause. The explanation of visions appearing at spiritualistic 
seances is similar to tho delirium of fevers, of alcoholic and 
other poisonings. This delirium is analogous to dreaming.' 
The dream and the wakeful state are governed by the same 
laws. In tho former only parts of the brain are at work, and 
there is only partial consciousness. The full-wide-awake 
consciousness of the whole brain is licking to correot the 
thoughts, ideas, images, etc., that pass through the mind. 
In delirium the cause is more prolonged and the correcting 
and inhibiting of the wakeful state are absent till the toxic cause 

eeases to act. In a spiritual- 
■ istic seance whore expectation, 

•MS*’ '** ' "Jk' ,j| suggestion, emotion, etc. are at 

fjst, *: , « work, the intensification of the 
SiJHMj *$tj 9 imagery and ideation causes a 

projection outside oneself of 
•sJgJJE , i ;■*>; * what occurs in normal thinking 

kftiBQpL-v : f or ordinary dreaming. Nor can 

| hypnotism prove the existence 

.1 of spirits. Each man contains 

V the potentialities of many 

Ik * • 1 different arrangements of the 

I Jyfe *'! ~ «. elements of personality, each 

yEwMI • ■ * arrangement being distinguish- 

I pJMEl ed from the others by differ- 

' 1 IBui! 1 i ©noes in the chain of memories 

V. ' pertaining to it. The normal 


1o the impression of absolute .simultaneity between an act of 
thought and the consciousness of that act. But really they 
are not simultaneous, the two instants follow each other so 
rapidly that their rapid : succession coupled with their 
character of momentaneity causes the illusion of simultaneity. 
We think not that we think but only that welmve thought 
with such great rapidity that the succession is not perceived. 
Memory follows attention, just as the shadow follows the 
body, and seizes the object of attention immediately but 
pot simultaneously with a view to fix it. Thus conscious¬ 
ness is a result, a kind of massive sensation, an irradiation 
.spreading from a cerebral centre over the related parts of the 
brain. In deep , sleep while 

there is flow of organio life f ia—Mraai'n ' , mm( j 

[bhivunga), there is no irradia¬ 
tion and consciousness, being 
neither a continuum nor a per- 
sistent being, is practically 
non-existent. SEftlSarH 


spiritualistic and theosopliic 
bodies nor the researches of 
psychical research societies 
have furnished any proof of the 
existence of spirits or souls. 

One’s inability to explain table- 
rapping, trances, automatic 
writing, stigmata, cures of dis¬ 
eases by faith, the imposing of 
one man’s will on another 
through suggestion whether in 
or out of hypnosis, or any 
other strange occurrence such 
as a juggler's production of 
rabbits out of a hat, does not 
establish that the causes involved aro other than natural. 
The burden of proof rests with those who assert the exist¬ 
ence of spirits. There may he nothing unreasonable in 
supposing forms of being other than those that subsist 
among beings whose thought is limited by the five senses 
and brain fatigue. Still the existence of these forms themselves 
must be verified, in order that their Validity may be accepted. 
All sorts of strange experiences are neither supernatural nor 
pathological but are natural, though uncommon, possibilities 
of the human mind. They are merely the strange crops that 
may grow from the soil of the human mind. The strange 
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ancient traditions about ghosts and magic received as fable 
and then strengthening to belief, reinforcing legends from the 
east, hallucinations fostered and welcomed, and last but not 
Wst, the moral decay and imaginative excesses due to the use 
of drugs.” The history of spiritualism is nothing but the record 
of illusion. Any assertion that outstrips evidence is not 
only a blunder but a crime. The belief in soul exposes the 
believer to the dangers which always result from the 
ignoring of reality. The only practical effect of belief in Soul 
has been to drown men in anthropocentric and anthro" 
pomorphic superstitions. 


in the night with his friend B to remove the treasure. But in 
the morning A has an attack of cholera and dies. His friend 
B removes the treasure and enjoys it. Who is here the actor 
(larjx) and w'ho the enjoyer of the fruit (bhvkta) ? So one 
dies, but one’s karma is reborn in others without transmigrat¬ 
ion of a soul. The Buddha taught: “Actions (kirma) do 
exist and also their consequences (merit and demerit), but 
there is no soul acting. There is no one to cast away one set 
of skindtii and no one to assume a new set.” It may be said 
that there is a lack of continuity of consciousness between 
the karta and the bhokta. But is there continuity between 



any man s consciousness one 
day and his own consciousness 
the next day, as it is inter¬ 
rupted by dreamless sleep ? In 
so far as the same conscious 
experience persists in different 
men, they are all one. If one 
finds oneself conscious of an 
identity in thought, word and 
deed with another, be is psy¬ 
chically the same person as 
that other. When Sakyasiinlia 
said in the Jaiika, "I myself 
was so and so”, what he meant 
was that bis past and present 
belonged to one and the same 
lineage of momentary exist¬ 
ences and not that the former 
xhandas had not disappeared. 
The pre-eminence of Sakyasimha 
lay in the crystallization in 
him of all the good ka-ma that 
had been accumulated by man¬ 
kind through innumerable ages. 
By the due appropriation of 
what he obtained from others, 
he made himself the porfect 
embodiment 


man 

fellowship which is the end and 
goal of human existence. In 
this sense only the bodhisatoa 
ideal of being reborn many 
times for the good of this world 
can he regarded as a higher 
ideal than eternal salvation in 
Heaven. Rebirth in Buddhism is 
only harm i santana parinama visesha and not tatvn parmama. 
As the Rev. Soyen Shaku of Kamakura, Japan, puts it, * Rebirth 
does not mean reawakoning of the dead. Reincarnation does not 
mean the resurrection of a dried up mummy. The immortality of 
the soul does not mean continuation of the individual soul as 
conceived by most religionists. The spirit is not a thing material 
and sensual, however eternally or astrallv you may conceive it. 
It is a transcendental existence, which knows no limiting condi¬ 
tions Buch as space, time, or causation. When you feel a noble 
feeling, when you do a self-sacrificing deed, there is the spirit 
making itself felt in your consciousness.” 
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This view of rebirth and karma alone can be consistent 
with the principles of impermanence 'anuynta) and soulless¬ 
ness (ana-mat i’. But this view is certainly difficult of com¬ 
prehension to those who are dominated by the idea of a per¬ 
manent self. Sakyasimha’s aim being to diminish sorrow and 
suffering, he was anxious to avoid every danger of a miscon¬ 
ception of his views. He endeavoured to make people feel 
their moral responsibility without at the same time contra¬ 
dicting his anatman-dharma doctrine. He therefore often 
employed the language of those around him to emphasise 
moral responsibility. But unfortunately the expedients 
( upaya ) employed by the Buddha in his teaching have proved 
harmful to Saddharma. The fear of misleading uncultured 
people into the heresy of 
uchchedadrishti, seeking 
only pleasure as long as 

there is life. led to the TRANSIENCY. 

equipment of Saddharma 
with paradise, purgatory, 

hells and gods. Many As mists o'er the rice fields, they rise and they 

superstitious beliefs and vanish — 

ascetic practices were Those brief hours of pleasure, of grief, or of pain — 

tacked on to the rational- Winds blow from the hill-top. the rice stalks 

istic principles and j sway gently 

ideals of the Buddha. J _. „ . .... .. 

, - Then all is still, silent, and tranquil again. 

Stress was laid on 

monusticism instead of li 

on the good life. The Events of this short life are thus of no moment, 

faithful were taught by 1 They are but to fit us for others in store, 

corrupt and idle bonzes | That wa may gain merit by kindness and service, 

to rest their hopes on That we may blot out our old unhappy score. 

charity to them. A 
priestly community has | 

to depend for ^influence Then why do we f ret ’ why let passion consume 

and power on the accept- ii u s ' 

ante of some form of the I A " d why crave for valueless gifts of this earth? 

supernatural. TheBud- f Let “Peace to all beings” be ever our watch- 

dhist bhikkhut, though § word ; 

in no sense priests minis- j Look forward with hope to a happy rebirth. 

tcring sacraments, have 
purposely mystified the | 

working of the laws of ^ 

nature by ascribing _L 

them to mysterious ® 

agencies. A belief 

in tho rebirth of a specific personality has proved serviceable 
in giving an ascendancy to the sacerdotal caste of 
Brahmanas in India. To acquire a similar status for them¬ 
selves the Buddhist bhikkhm accommodated themselves to 
the belief in the rebirth of a specific personality. They 
taught that conception needed the presence of a gandharva 
(arUarabkava an animating principle which migrates 

after death from animals and even plants to human bodies, a 
belief forming part of the primitive animistic philosophy and 
still held by the lowest races of mankind. To prove the 
persistence of a specific personality after death, the bhiklhus 
resorted to all sorts of ghost stories. This is seen clearly in 
the Pai/axi Suttanta of the Dnjh i Nikaya, where by relating 

• We do not necessarily endorse Mr. Narasu's views—Edd. V. A • of C, 


fairy tales in succession Kumara Kassapa tries to throw 
dust into the oyes of the chieftain Payasi who doubts the 
possibility of individual survival after death. This dialogue 
indicates the process of evolution of the birth stories of the 
Buddha (rhariya pitala) and the anthology of stories contained 
in the Pretavastu and tho Vimanavastu. The stories that were 
employed by the Buddha in illustrating some doctrinal or 
moral point wore brought into requisition as philosophical 
arguments to support the belief in rebirth, in reward in 
Heaven, and retribution in Hell. For the Buddhist hhikkhu 
as for the Christian priest there can be no reason 
for one’s good behaviour in the absence of a future 
life controlled either by the whip or the medal. All 

these superstitions are 
| the lingering taint of the 
atmosphere of Brahmi- 

ENCY. nism and Jainism which 

surrounded Buddhism in 
i t s initial stagos. No 
J wonder that an over¬ 

growth of these smoth- 
lire, of grief, or of pain- ered the , ife out of 

ill-top. the rice stalks Buddhism in India. For 

the true B u d d li i s t 
id tranquil again. Heaven and Hell are 

not realities but 
ire thus of no moment, purely subjective ere- 

r> others in store. ations representing 

... . . wish-fulfilments that 

y kindness and service. , 

compensate man for 
mrold unhappy score. the fruslration of h j s 

imperfect culture. They 
y let passion consume are obsolete lumber 

which tend only to 
iss gifts of this earth ? discredit a religion and 

s” be ever our watch- must be jettisoned i f 

1 the religion is to 


4 


All schools of Buddh- 
Geraldine E. Lyster. ism are simply so many 

attempts to penetrate 

1 .Minowimra deeper and deeper into 

Sakyasimha’s original 
ideas. The rejection of at™ an, substantial soul, forms the 
very core of all Buddhistic teaching. ' The well-taught 
disciple,” says Sakyasimha, regards not the bodily qualities 
its att i, nor that they have atla, nor are they in o tta, nor 
that <»Wt is in them.” Sukhaya drtshtt is laid down as the 
prime obstacle to the attainment of santi, the end and aim 
of nirvana. Any effort therefore to find a loophole for 
thrusting in a soul in some form or other into the teaching of 
the Buddha, the only religious teacher in all the world who 
has denied a soul (an yah st sta jagati cha yalo nesti nairatmaya- 
nadi), is only an attempt to exchange a lump of gold 
for a handful of clay. Can there be anything more 
foolish ? 
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WHERE BUDDHISM IS LIVING TO-DAY 

[By Beatrice Bane Suzuki, m.a.] 


N a mountain in the province of Kii not vory 

K far from the cities of Kyoto and Osaka is the 
temple community of Mt. Koya. It lies in a 
saucer-like plateau extending about two miles on 
the top of a heavily wooded mountain and has 
® v * been in existence for over a thousand years. It 
is a holy place for the followers of Shingon Buddhism. 
It was founded by the great and learned teacher Kobo 
Daishi in 807 A.C. Thousands of pilgrims visit the place every 
year to do homage to the Buddha and to revere Kobo Daishi. 


sands of pilgrims from all over Japan tome here to revere the 
Saint who is said to he not dead but absorbed in a profound 
tamadhi and waiting for the future Buddha Maitreya to come 
to this world. The spiritual power and light of Kobo Daishi 
is supposed to shine still over Koya San. 

The doctrines of Shingon are to be studied in its two 
great nut rax, the Mahavairochana Sutra and the Kongochokyo. 
Mahavairochana is the absolute Reality, the Dharmakaya, 
as conceived by Mahayana Buddhists. According to Shingon 
enlightenment comes when we know the Dharmakaya as a 


Japan. Born in 774 A. C., while a young i 
a priest. He went to China in order to Iear 
of the Mahavairochana Sutra and after stu 
Chinese teacher he returned to 

Japan to propagate Shingon (the --- 

teaching of the True World). 

He was favoured by the Emperor 
and his work met with great 
success. He was a man of varied 
talents and achievements. Be¬ 
sides being a great religious teach- 
er he was a scholar, poet, artist, 
sculptor and a great worker for 
the betterment of the social life of 
the people. He was truly a great 
man whose ideal was to help 
the world. After working for 
thirty years, at the height of his 
power b he founded the temple mn ~ 

community of Koya San and there fil 
he died March 21, 885 A. C. 


At one time there were thou¬ 
sands of temples and pagodas and I 
some of the greatest men in Japan *" 
helped to maintain them. Now 
Koya is but a shadow of its former 
self but it is still a power in Buddhism. It is now made up 
of about 110 temples and has a museum, library, schools, 
collego and university. Some of the most learned scholars 
of the sect reside here, and there are many priests. 


Koya San. Japan: Bronze Dragon spouting Water for Ablutions 


know onr true minds which are manifestations or aspects of 
the Dharmakaya. Shingon claims to have recoived its teach¬ 
ing through oral transmission directly from the Buddha 
Shakamuni (Sakyamuni) who was the historical representative 
of the Dharmakaya Buddha. Briefly, Shingon brings Nirvana 
to this earth. The highost priest or the lowest peasant ca n 
feel the spiritual life of the Buddha. 


Koya is a beautiful place. Nature has been kind, and 
the giant cryptomeria and fir trees warm the place in winter 
and keep it cool in summer. Over all is an atmosphere of 
peace and quietude. 


To return to Koya San there are certain things here which 
make a doep impression: the awe-inspiring cemetery, the 
wonderful museum filled with ancient treasures of art, the 
beautiful gardens, the sight of priests going to and fro, the 
temples with their altars and then the general atmosphere of 
peace and calm which seems to pervade the place. It is diffi¬ 
cult to find another place where the worrying and hurried acti- 


There is a great cemetery extending for a mile and a half 
along a broad avenue shaded by lofty trees, on both sides of 
which are tombs and memorial stones for the devout dead 
of the past one thousand years. Many celebrated and famous 
persons, both laymen and priests, are buried here and at the 
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vities of the outer world can be so completely put aside and a 
peaceful quietude entered upon. 

The gardens at Koya are charming. In some, the pink 
lotus flowers bloom in midsummer in the pools. Some are 
laid out in formal style depicting mountain and plain, lake and 
island. Some of them in their delicate beauty are like a 
glimpse of fairyland. 

In the temples are splendid altars where the Buddha is 
worshipped and where the tablets of the departed are kept. 
Statues of the Buddha and of Buddhist Saints are to be seon on 
every hand, and pictures of Buddhist scenes or of landscapes 
hang upon the walls. The most famous picture at Koya is the 
grand picture of the Buddha Amitabha accompanied by twenty 
five Bodhisattvas. It is filled with an expression of love and 
compassion and is a beautiful work of art alike in mastery of 
technique and in mystical symbolism. Day and night there 
are the murmur of the priests reciting sutras, the odour of 
burning incense and the light of candles. 

There are many pilgrim guests staying at the temples. 


Some are rich and many are poor, some of high social 
status and others not, but all have come with the fire of 
devotion in their hearts, devotion to the Buddha, reverence to 
Kobo Daishi, the founder of Shingon, the wise teacher, the 
holy saint. 

“ Among the lofty troes of Koya 
Tlie moon looks down upon the graves. 

At the inner shrine stop and gaze 
Where Kobo Daishi sleeps in peace. 

He is not dead, they say. 

He is sleeping. (How near Death is to Sleep !) 

He is waiting for Maitreya. Is he lonely? 

How can be be lonely ? 

The devotees come and go— 

Reverence given—adoration. 

Kobo Daishi sleeps in peace among the giant trees of 
Koya, 

Waiting—he knows not of sorrow nor loneliness— 
Watching for Maitreya, 

Watching for Maitreya.” 


LIFE FORMS AND WHAT THEY INVOLVE. 

[By Prof, A, Brodrick-Bullock, m. a.] 


F it be true—and there is little room for doubt— 
that the atoms composing what is called matter, 
whether living or non-living, are complex 
structures, not unlike infinitesimal solar sys¬ 
tems, made up of positivo and negative electri¬ 
city, then the conclusion follows that the phe¬ 
nomenal universe consists wholly and solely of force or 
energy or power (call it what you will), not as it is in 
itself, but in that appearance-form which comes within the 
sphere of our consciousness. And just as poetry, as compared 
with prose, is marked by a higher and intenser potentiality of 
expression, by a stronger flight of creative fancy ; just as poetry 
is prose transfigured by the light of thought glowing with its in¬ 
nate radiance ; so perhaps in the atomic universe, at a certain 
period in this planet’s history, when conditions were favour¬ 
able, there came about under slow beginnings, and in certain 
chemical combinations, the transformation of the prose of non¬ 
living matter into the poetry of life-forms, by means of 
the evolution of a higher grade of energy—an energy so 
intense, that sooner or later, when not otherwise violently 
destroyed by internal or external foes—and if we except the 
cases of reproduction by simple fission—the delicate me¬ 
chanism breaks down- and tho atoms relapse into their non¬ 
living form. 

The conditions necessary for tho maintenance of life lie 
within such narrow limits that they may be stated with 
almost mathematical precision. In these, as in most other 
natural processes, a certain ordered uniformity may be re¬ 
garded, for all practical purposes, as constant. 


At the present age of the earth atoms do not readily 
form fresh combinations every day. On awaking in the 
morning we do not find that our gold ornaments have changed 
into quicksilver, nor that oxygen has dissolved its partner¬ 
ship with hydrogen. 

But to one who is accustomed to independent reflection 
the more he looks into the picture of the world as mirrored in 
the forms of his intellect, the more extraordinary, indeed, tho 
more repellent, does it appear. He finds himself tho denizen 
of a tiny ball, which in company with other balls of different 
sizes has been spinning for untold aeons round an incandes¬ 
cent central mass, which with its family is speeding forward 
on an unknown path in a universe consisting of endless 
clusters of similar suns, ranging through illimitable spaces, 
with here and there a habitable planet, where living things 

crawl about and.suffer; a universe which is a single 

unity (by whatever we call it) in all its apparent eternal 
transformations and of which any beginning or end is wholly 
unthinkable. 

If we now turn our attention more closely to things 
terrestrial, wc soon find ourselves confronted by tho sharp 
line of separation between the living and the non-living 
state of that something which used to he called matter 
Perchance by tho way-side we meet a mass of rock partly 
moss-covered and sheltering in its crevices some little plants 
that are trying hard, in face of many difficulties, to grow and 
reproduce themselves; anon a tiny lizard, scared by some 
real or imaginary enemy, glides swiftly and noiselessly across 
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its surface, or, greatly daring, remains motionless awhile, 
basking in the hot sunshine. Then perhaps a dog comes 
along, sniffing here and there, and investigating tilings which 
specially attract him, while occasionally turning to his master 
with a keen glance of inquiry. 

And there are insects of all kinds, hovering ami crawling 
about, devouring tho weakor and being devoured in turn by 
the stronger. The rock is to all appearance impassive, inert, 
motionless ; while the living things around are in constant 
movement, being obliged incessantly to defend themselves 
from enemies, as best they may, and search for food to repair 
the hreaking-up process, which we may suppose is produced 
by their intenser atomic energy. Both the rock and they are 
built up out of nuclei of one and the same activity, are in fact 
its ohjectivations in terms of our consciousness. Yet how 
great is the difference between them! The former requires 
no food, does not reproduce itself, does not perish through 
internal decay, but 
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And if we ask why the sad pages of human history are 
thus crowded with atrocious horrors, two principal reasons I 
may be alleged : first, the struggle for power, whether of in. I 
dividuals, classes, or nations, which lias grown out of the I 
primitive struggle for life ; and secondly, all the mythologies, I 
and the theologies of the world together with their accompany¬ 
ing superstitions. 

These have been built up by the growing intellect in its 
inquisitive search after some explanation of the mysteries 
surrounding it; whence have arisen the grotesque anthropo¬ 
morphic forms and qualities attributed to the inscrutable 
Power behind phenomena : as though this Power could be, in 
any sense, anthropomorphic! Imagination recoils with horror 
at the thought: and what happens in every twenty-four hours, 
on this planet, alone suffices to demonstrate the contrary. 

Nor does the spectacle of the world, as it lies before us to¬ 


only from external 
atmospheric chan¬ 
ges, or because of 
man’s destructive 
hand. The latter 
are impelled to re¬ 
produce themselves 
in different ways, 
and need to assinii- 
1 a t e nourishment 
which means, in the 
vast majority of 
cases, the devouring 
of other living crea¬ 
tures, often by 
methods of revolting 
cruelty, only too 
well known to the 
student of natural 
history, and of 



which the casual 


Berlin, Germany: The Community of Buddha (1930) founded by Martin Steinke. 


pedestrian, as he 


strolls through the smiling summer fields and woods, knows 


day, show that promise of better things which we might have 


nothing. 

AH theso processes ol killing go on without any conscious 
sense of inflicting cruelty on the part of the lower animals, 
who by the savage law to which life-forms are subject, 
cannot hut destroy each other in order to exist. The life- 
force, which is one and the same thing in all its numberless 
phenomenal forms is hungry, and in order to satisfy its 
cravings, must needs swallow itself. 

But man, ever since lie became a self-conscious, re¬ 
flecting being, has always inflicted on his own species, and 
on the helpless living things in his power, every sort of 
monstrous cruelty, mostly with callous indifference, yet often 
with deliberate purpose, and with a fiendish pleasure at tho 
spectacle of agonising torments. 


expected. In spite of the precepts of the great Seers, whose 
vision long ago penetrated the dark night of ignorance, and 
discerned the upward path, vast numbers of human beings are 
still nothing but savages. Multitudes more are separated 
from savages only hy a very thin layer of civilisation, which 
not infrequently gives way, and the ferocious biped of past 
ages stands before us in all his hateful ugliness. 

The third stratum of human society is made up of a 
very common and wide-spread type : the average individual. 
His character, as a rule, may bo said to consist of, about 
one-fifth, foar of men; one-fifth, superstition; one-fifth' 
prejudice: one-fifth, vanity; and one-fifth, habit, He 
shuffles through life, as best he may, rarely cheering those 
around him with “smiles that have no cruelty", Ho 13 
apt to indulge in expressions that leave an acid taste behind 
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them, and sow perhaps the seeds of mischief. And he ex¬ 
cludes from his narrow world that sympathetic relation 
with his own kind, and with everything that lives, which 
alone lends life its value. 


death. No wonder therefore that their far-seeing counsels 
were soon swept away, and lost in the sullen flood of 
hoggish egoism; or suffocated under the rank growth of 
legends and superstitions that soon over-laid their names. 


There remains a small company which consists of those 
who, in all countries, try to carry out, however 


The foregoing considerations lead us to the following 
conclusions. 


imperfectly, however inadequately, the ethical 
principles of right thinking and right acting, 
which, like grains of gold, may be discovered 
amid much that is worthless, in all the sacred 
books of mankind. Theso know full well that 
the world will never become a happier place 
by listening to the dogmas, myths and supers¬ 
titions of the Churches, which have been tried 
and found wanting, nor ever be lifted out of 
its gulf of reckless egoism by the sacerdotal 
hierarchies, whose fate is surely sealed, how¬ 
ever long it tarry, and however much they may 
seem to be taking a fresh lease of life. The Late Dr pAUL DAHLKE, 

These reject the terms “optimism’ and Founder, Buddhist House, 
“pessimism", because there are no superlative! Frohnau, Berlin, 

of this kind, no extremes, in the natural cyclic 



1. With the advent of life-forms on this 
planet suffering was introduced, because living 
things are subject to numberless diseases 
and injuries as well as to the odious necessity 
of devouring each other in order to exist. 
And this, we rnay suppose, was the case in a 
past that knew no beginning, and will continue 
in an endless future on all the planets through¬ 
out the infinite spaces of the universe, whenever 
and wherever the physical conditions are more 
or less similar to those on the earth. Of life- 
forms in statos of existence wholly inconceivable 
it is of course vain to speak. 

2. With the emergence of the biped, man, 
suffering was very considerably increased, part 


processes of the birth, growth and decay of races and insti- passu with his growing intellect, which has enabled him to 


tutions. But, as meliorists, they believe that better days invent and practise ingenious tortures of unspeakable horror. 


may possibly dawn on the world, yet only in so far as there 
shall come nbout a complete change of mentality {tuetdnoia) 
on the part of the vast, majority of the whole human race. 


Certainly the aspect of the Kosmos as revealed by 
astronomy impresses the objective observer with a chilling 
sense of the unknown and unknowable. His imagination 



pictures infinite chasms sown with flashing suns and in. 

candescent nebulae, ac- 
___complisbing eternal cycles 

seems. 


It may he asked why 
advanced races have 
turned a deaf ear to the 
utterances of those who 
saw, while all others 
were blind. The answer 
is implicit in tho sayings ; 
“Cast not your pearls 
before swine, lest they 
trample them under their 
feet, and turn again and 
rend you" ; and, “Speak 
not in the cars of a fool, 
for he will despise the 
wisdom of thy words." 


process 
because we naturally try 
to fit into the forms of 
our consciousness, name¬ 
ly, Time, Space and 
Causality, (which have no 
objective existence) that 
which lies outside those 
forms. For we cannot see 
the Kosmos as it is in 
itself, we can only look 
at it through the coloured 
glasses of our conscious- 
ness. 


Filled with an absorbing Frohnau, Berlin, Germany: Buddhist House and Preaching Hall 

sonse of their mission, 

they did not perceive that they could never lie understood 
by the profanum valgus, nor accepted hy the priestly caste 
which saw its interests and privileges endangered hy the 
new teaching ; and so, little dreaming that their martyrdom 
would be all in vain, they were seized by the fiendish savages 
surrounding them and hurried to a cruel and ignominious 


But, after all, tho con¬ 
templation of this pro¬ 
cess, so far removed from our tiny sphere of earthly interests, 
duties, and troubles, leaves us indifferent, until we realise that 
the advent of living beings, such as we know, anywhere and 
everywhere, means the beginning of miseries and sufferings 
unnumbered, and destined to last through millions of aeons in 
all probability till the planet is dying of old age. 
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There is no getting away from this fact which is verified 
every day and every hour It belongs to the order of things, 
in which man finds himself, and as to which all questions 
seeking an explanation are idle. For the word “ why ” has 
no meaning outside the law of Causality, which, as we have 
seen, is one of the three forms which condition human thought, 
and does not correspond to any external reality. 

It is better to look these things in the face with calm 
and steadfast eyes, and then put aside, once for all, questions 
•which are, and for ever will be, unanswerable. 

Rather should we inquire whether it may come within 
the range of possibility that the human family should one 
day work out for itself something less ugly, loss sordid, less 
artificial, less hypocritical than the present order of things, 
and reach a life relatively happy in the true sense of the word. 
Certainly the present movement of the world can hardly be 
said to be setting in that direction, 
t 

There is to-day a cer- 
tain feverish restlessness, 
a frantic craving for a 
perpetual round of bmal 
frivolity, for excitements, 
sensations and “ thrills”, 
together with a vicious 
thirst for gambling, and 
an unbalanced, flabby 
mentality; and all these 
unhealthy features are the 
symptoms of a pernicious 
infection now ranging the 
world. In consequence, 
we find an increase of 
crime and moral degrada¬ 
tion ; a wide-spread gro¬ 
tesque ugliness and 
vulgarity stamped on all 
the present forms of art Frohnau, Berlin, Germany: The l 

and fashion; a smattering 

of many things, but little sound knowledge, and still less of 
clear thinking and ripe wisdom; while the goddess of Beauty, 
her worshippers dispersed and almost extinct, has long since 
quitted her earthly temple, and fled in despair to her Olympian 
home. 

All these things are destructive of sane and calm reflec¬ 
tion, of steady purposeful endeavour, and foster weakness, 
irresolution, luxury, disintegration. Hence it is obvious that 
a transformation of such magnitude as to be capable of re- 
moulding the earth into a pleasant, peaceful abode, could only 
be effected by slow degrees, in the course of centuries, because 
it involves a radically different way of looking at life, and this, 
not by the few, but by the vast and growing population of 
the entire globe. 

A little consideration will show that there is one path, 
and one only, by which such a transformation might be 


Frohnau, Berlin. Germany: The Ceylon building at Buddhist House. 


reached. This is the path of education, and though the way I 
be long, it is yet sure. By education is here meant, not the I 
acquisition of knowledge pertaining to the different subject! I 
needed to fit a man for his profession or trade, nor the I 
rudimentary instruction which now-a-days is indispensable I 
for every one, hut the training of the character and of the I 
intellect, the importance of which cannot be overrated. 

Now the individual is certain to follow in all his condac: 
that which for him, at any givon moment, constitutes the 
strongest motive. The training of the character is therefore o' 
primary importance, in order that he may always find hi? 
strongest motive in that which is good, not in that which is 
evil, and to the end that, by gaining clearer insight into the 
true nature of things, and recognising the essential unity of 
everything that lives, he may repress the unworthy prompt¬ 
ings of egoism, which is the ultimate cause of all crimes, of 
all base thoughts, of all mischievous intentions. 

A necessary supplement to the training of tho character 

and hardly less important, 
is the training of the 
intellect. The purpose of 
tho latter is so to stimu¬ 
late and develop the 
faculty of clear-sighted 
discernment that it may 
quickly seize a fallacy in 
reasoning, or detect a 
weak point in some found¬ 
ation on which perhaps a 
whole edifice of falsehood 
has bjen reared, and may 
learn to scrutinise and 
expose all tho specious 
clap trap of wily charlat _ 
ans and ambitious schem¬ 
ers, whether political, so¬ 
cial, ecclesiastical or theo¬ 
logical, who, but for the 
Ion building at Buddhist House. benighted mentality of 

nine-tenths of humanity* 



would have had no place in history. 

In order adequately to accomplish the ends of education 
so defined, it is obvious that the teachers would have to be 
carefully selocted exclusively from among those endowed with 
first-rate mental qualities, including vigorous independent 
thinking, and above all with that tbs viva, which alone could 
make their work successful. 

The cost, though great, might be easily defrayed by set¬ 
ting aside a small portion of the enormous sums annually I 
expended on armaments, which are the sad tributes exacted I 
by jealousy and ambition. And in course of time, the inr I 
mense value of such education would become more and more I 
apparent, as it reached down to the lower strata of mankind, I 
where the savage still lurks in almost all parts of the world; I 
and this vocation would take its place beside the sister scionw I 
of medicine. For, just as the latter, in its tireless struggle I 
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with disease, seeks to re-establish the corpus sanitm, so the 
former would aim at building up a mem sana, such as to 
become a harmonious whole, where character and intellect 
at last might cease their primordial strifo, and work together 
in peace. 


But, if all peoples were to unite in one common effort, 
with untiring patience and unsparing outlay, in order to 
provide an adequate training of character and intellect for 
the young of all countries, nevertheless many generations 
would come and go, before any distinct improvement could 
be traced. 


What is here meant by education, thus briefly outlined, 
may seem but a counsel of perfection too unpractical to be 
ever realised in a world such as ourg. Yet it is by aiming at what 
appears beyond our reach that things go forward, and perhaps 
in time an increasing number 


What encouragement then remains for those who will 
never see that happier earth, except in a far-off vision of 
what might be—a vision of no promisod land, but of a land 

to be searched for and won, if 


of persons may be found in 
all countries convince*] of the 
urgent need of a world-wide 
system of training man’s dual 
n&tura, that is his character 
and his intellect. 

Meanwhile much strength 
is wasted in garrulous chatter. 
Tire current is swift and strong, 
and many self-complacent 
would-be helmsmen try their 
hand at steering and try in 
vain; for through tho gloom 
no lodostar shines aloft to guide 
their path, and amid a babel 
of confused voices, the ship of 
human destiny is drifting on 
before the stormwind and head¬ 
ing for disaster. Nor can it be 
doubted that as long as the 
various races of so-called ratio¬ 
nal beings are obsessed by 
the lust of conquest and aggran¬ 
disement, and look over the 
odges of their compartments 
with eyes insanely envious and 
jealous, ever ready with their 
sharpened knives to cut slices. 
out of their neighbours, and 


at all, by man himself, and 
with the sweat of his brow ? 

Such encouragement may 
be found in the following pass¬ 
age from the prose writings of 
a great thinker, whose words, 
remote from all terrestrial 
strife, reflect, as it were, the 
stillness of a higher sphere— 
the changeless peace of Nirvana. 

‘‘The loveless individual 
always cleaves to his egoism, 
and when he dies, wholly peri¬ 
shes. The vicissitudes of life, 
tho wearing-out of his life- 
process, take place against his 
will. What he wants to do, he 
cannot accomplish; what h e 
does not want, he is obliged 
to see carried out on himself, 
lie is therefore unhappy, as 
long as he lives. Only the man, 
who with his free will accepts 
the renunciation of his life- 
process, passes consciously into 

the universal, and so conti- 
KOYA SAN. JAPAN: A VIHARA GATE. nu09 to livo in that tuany . 



exterminate oach other with 


sided, broader sphere. Love is 


puffs of deadly poison; as long as they fail to unite cor¬ 
dially and spontaneously in a common effort to educate each 
successive generation of children, as they grow up, on the 
lines here suggested; so long will man continue to be a wolf to 
man; so long will tho piteous cries of tortured animals 
continue to riso to deaf ears; so long will tho war-fiend 
never cease to range tho earth with all her loathsome brood 
of misshapen horrors; so long will the poet s wistful vision 
of peace and good-will, to be roalised “ in the Parliament of 
man, tho Federation of the world ”, remain unfulfilled. 


the renunciation of myself, and in the beloved I find myself 
again. This is immortality, and it lies in my free will. 
For the egoist sets his will in opposition to the inevitable 
renunciation of himself, and thereforo corner to an end when 
he dies, while the universalist through his will attains a 
continued and widened life. The life of the individual bogins 
and grows up, in egoism, to be followed by its gradual 
renunciation, in proportion as his widening nature, taught 
by love to lose itself in the universal, comes to see all living 
things in itself, and itself in all living things." 
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SUNITA-THE CANDALA SAINT. 

(A Scriptural Story Retold.) 

[By L. D. J.] 



HE ancient city of Rajagaha was inhabited hy 
the plutocrat as well as the destitute. It had 
its slums as much as any modern city. But it 
offered freedom to one and all alike, oven to the 
meanest outcast or Candala. The outcast of 
that time unlike that of modern India and Ceylon 


earned hiB livelihood by the sweat of his brow, by engaging in 


all manner of menial work. Sunita was ono of those Candalas 


of Rajagaha. He was a scavenger and did his work right 
through from early dawn till late at night. Though a low¬ 
born menial in this life, he had to his credit a large store of 
meritorious deods done in past lives. So much so that he was 


even ripe and fit for the crown of Arahat-hood. It was thus 


clear-—a man's occupation was not a faithful mirror of his 


true worth. One day, the Master, escorted by some prominent 
members of the Order, was proceeding on His alms-round as 
was His wont. He espied the scavenger Sunita engaged in 
his usual work. Sunita also saw the Master, but owing to 
the heavy load of filth on his ample shoulders, he was unable 
all at once to make way for the Lord of Compassion. In 
keeping with the spirit of servility bred in his tribe from time 


immemorial, Sunita was dumb-founded by the Master's 
majestic presence, so that for some time he failed to summon 
up his courage to do anything. Ere long, recovering his 
presence of mind Sunita hastily stepped aside, laid down his 
burden and made reverential obeisance to the Master with 


upraised hands. The Great Lord of Compassion saw in an 
instant with His celestial eye the great store of merit that 


had already ripened to fruition in the figure lying prostrate at 
His holy feet. The Master advanced and approached the out¬ 
cast Sunita. The benoficent influence of the Master's loving - 
kindness rayed forth from His glorious eyes and enveloped 
the poor scavenger. The Master addressed him thus: 
“ Sunita, what benefits thee to eke out a living by such hard 
toil? Follow me and join the Order of bhikkhils.” Sunita 
fell into a paroxysm of joy at the Master’s gracious condescen¬ 
sion and muttered in a low voice that he was delighted at His 
words, if only the rules of the Order permitted the admission 
of the outcast that he was. The Master ordained him there 
and then, addressing Sunita with the extraordinary formula : 
“ Hail, thou Bhikkhu !” 


Sunita was rio more an outcast. He was Buddha s son, 
—a Buddha-putta. Ho was now one of the high-born. The 
bhikkhu Sunita followed the Master to the monastery and was 
given lodgings there among the other bhikkhus without any 
distinction whatever being made. The Master gave Sunita 
an object of meditation. In due course, Sunita put forth 
Btrenuous effort, just as the scions of noble family did, 


and ere long reached the five higher knowledges and the eight I 
attainments. Thereafter he developed higher insight ami I 
attained Arahat-ship together with the super-normal faculties. I 
He was now not the ordinary Buddha-putta, but an Arahas I 
of high distinction. Devas and brahmas, not to speak o ; 
mere man, now respectfully bowed to the Arahan Sunita. pal; f 
him reverential adoration, and offered rich gifts. The Master 
one day witnessed these acts of homage towards Surnti 
benignly smiled and gave vent to His approbation with the 
following verse: 

Tapetui brahmacarinena 
Sawnamena damenaca 
Elfna brahmano hqti 
Elan brahmana muttaman. 

“ Abstinence, a pure life, virtue and self-control— 

Having these one iB a Brahmin—a noble Brahmin is he.' 

One day, it so happened, the assembled bhikkhus ad¬ 
dressed Sunita thus: “ Friend, Sunita, from what family did 
you join the Order? How did you achieve full realisation of 
the Four Noble Truths?" Sunita gave truthful answers to 
these questions. He disclosed his life-story admitting that 
once he was a poor Candala, who earned his Jiving as a public 
scavenger, that the Master out of abundant mercy had com¬ 
passion upon him and admitted him to the fraternity of 
the bhikkhus and that he carefully pursued the course of 
moditation set hy the Master and won the guerdon of Arahat- 
ship. He also added that thereafter the Master witnessing 
the adoration and homage paid to him even by devas and 
brahmas made a reference to the fact in a discourse to the 
assembly. 

Selfish men in order to preserve their pride speak of birth 
as high or low. But the Buddhas and other noble Ones do not 
do so. They declared that it was by conduct alone that one 
becomes high or low. 

In the stanza, quoted above the Brahmin is he who has put 
away the defilements of the mind. The Buddhas, Paccheka- 
Buddhas and Arahans are the only true Brahmins. To become i 
Brahmin one must free one’s mind from attachment to worldly 
possessions, lead a holy life aloof from low sensual pleasures I 

bring under control one’s eye, ear, nose, tongue and body anl 

rid one s mind of covetousness, ill-will, ignorance, envy, priik'l 
and other pollutions. 

If one wishes to enter the charmed circle of the higb-borr I 
or the elect, one must despise all pride of family- t r *b>e, rac> I 
or birth and tread the noble Path of righteous conduct l»i I 
down by the Buddha. Then will one enter the way of th I 
Noble Ones even as Sunita the Candala did. 
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The Origination of the Methods of Exposition 

Third Main Chapter of Mahakaccana's Metti-Pakarana. 

First Translation from the Pali. 

[By The Rev. Nyanatiloka Thero] 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


flow. In addition to that, the sentences are for the most part 
rather short and abrupt. 


, -■ A N the following I wish to offer the reader a 

y\' "T" specimen from a Pali work, which in Europe is 
WWhWBIm a ^ m08 f' entirely unknown, and with which even 
in the Buddhist countries only a very few learned 
monks are acquainted, the rest of them never 
• having even heard of its name or existence. And 

yet it nevertheless is a work of the highest importance and, in 
many respects, full of interest. I am alluding to Setti- 
PaJcarana, or simply called Netti, which may be rendered as 
‘ Guide ’ or ‘ Guidance ’, namely 
‘ guide or guidance to the 


Though the exposition may at some places appear varie¬ 
gated and disconnected, yet the work, down to its minutest 
details, is throughout logically built up and arranged, all the 
manifold teachings being deduced one from another, reduced 
again, summed up and classified. 


The whole work proves strict¬ 
ly systematical, and at times this 
systomaticism goes even so far as 
to produce almost paradoxical 
sounding statements, diverging 
considerably from the usual for¬ 
mulation of Buddhist ideas. 


This work, a? is the likewise 
much neglected petabopad&a, is 
ascribed to Mahakaccana as its 
author and is considered quasi- 
canonical and as included in the 
Abhidhamma-Pitaln. A commen¬ 
tary (atthalrathd) to it lias been 
written by Dhammapala, who ap¬ 
parently is identical with the great 
commentator living at Buddha- 
ghosa's time, i.e. in the 5th century 
of our era. There further exists 
a sub-commentary tlika) written 
in Burma in tbe l(5th century, and, 
besides, a ‘ new sub-commentary ■ 
tabhinaca-ttka) written in that 
country in the 18th century. 


In the short introductory 
metrical (A) ‘ Summary’ ( Sangaha - 
Par-t), being apparently a later 
addition, and mentioning Maha- 
kaecana as the author of the work, 
it is said that the entire teachings 
of the Buddha as given in the Netti 
are comprised within three kinds 
of things, i.e. the 16 Categories 
(ham), the 5 Methods of Expositon 
inajia) and the 18 Root-Conditions 
(mnla-p\da). 

Thereafter follows (B) the 
'Exposition' ( Vibh/iga-Vara) con¬ 
sisting of : 

I. The ‘Pointing out of the 
Program (Udriesa vara), giving in 
full the enumeration of all the 
above three kinds of notions. 
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II. The ‘Explanation’ (1Sid- 
desa-vara) of the range or contents of these notions. 

Ill. Their ‘Detailed Explanation’ (Faltniddesa-vara). 

This third part, constituting tbe bulk of the whole work, 
is divided into five ebapterg : 


1. The ‘Explanation of the Categories' (hara-vtbhanga), 
consisting of 16 larger sections, each of which treats one 
category in its turn. 


The style of our work is on the whole somewhat rigid and 
unelastic, which may be attributed to the almost total 
absence of expletives, otherwise so common in Pali and so 
well fitted to render the language pliant and give it an easy 


2. The ‘Concurrence of the Categories' (hara-sampata) 
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consisting, in an analogous way, of 16 smallor sections. 

3. The Origination of the Methods of Exposition' (nayti- 
samutthana). 

4. The Foundation of the Doctrine' ( xasann-patthana ), 
illustrating the 9 meritorious and 9 demeritorious root-condi¬ 
tions {muta-paaa), and that for the most part with the aid 
of metrical passages taken from the Sutta-Pitaka. 

This present translation of the third main chapter of the 
work which should bo regarded as a mere provisional attempt 
is based on the P.T.S's edition made by Prof. Hardy of Ger. 
many. His edition is accompanied by a valuable preface and 
gi\es in the appendix an extract from Dhammapala’s 
commentary. 


What now is the reason, that those homeless Ones out¬ 
side this doctrine, who are Walking in Views, are addicted to 
Self-mortification; and that those of them, who are Walkii^ 
in Craving, are addicted to the attachment to Sensuoui 
Pleasure ? 

There does not exist outside this doctrino any establish¬ 
ment of truth, much less any explanation of the Four Truths, 
nor proficiency in Mental Tranquillity Uamatha ) and Clear¬ 
sightedness Ivtpassana), nor attainment of the bliss of peace 
Thus, not knowing the bliss of poace, they are speaking thus: 
Springs not happiness from happiness; through suffering 
happiness is to be gained’: and: ‘Whoso enjoys sensuous 
pleasures,increases the world: and whoso increases the world 
produces much merit'. 


As the whole work, of which 
the present chapter comprises 
about one tenth, I am about to 
render into German, I reserve to 
myself the right of subjecting the 
entire text, which here and there 
appears not to be quite complete 
or somehow inexact, to a thorough 
collation with the native hand¬ 
written editions. Likewise, in the 
preface to it I intend coming back 
once again to the question of 
authorship and the time of origin^ 

TEXT. 

What now is the Origination 
of the Methods of Exposition ? 

The ‘ Averting of Lust ’. 

“ Sot to i>e discovered is a 
first beginning of Ignorance and 
Craving for existence.” 

This is a slightly inaccurate ei. 
tract from the (amout passage in Sam, 
yulla No. it- “Inconceivable it the 



The former statement alludes to 
the Xigganthas, the modem Jains who 
teach the attainment of deliverance 
through Self-mortification. 


With such beliefs, such views, 
striving for happiness through 
suffering, or seeing merit in sen¬ 
suous pleasures, they are addicted 
either to Self-mortification or to 
the attachment to Sensuous Plea¬ 
sure. 

Not understanding these 
things, they merely increase the 
malady, they merely increase the 
cancer, they merely increase the 
thorn. And overwhelmed by the 
malady, tormented by the cancer, 
pierced by the thorn, they aro 
wandering up and down in hell, 
amongst brutes, ghosts and 
demons; and thus experiencing 
rise and fall, they do not find 
the remedy against the malady, 
the cancer, the thorn. 


FROHNAU, BERLIN: THE GROUNDS OF BUDDHIST Now ’ auction to self-morti- 


beginning of this Samsara, not to be 
discovered a first beginning of beings, 

who, obstructed by ignorance and ensnared by craving, are burrving and 
hastening through this round of rebirths," 

Here. Ignorance is called a hindrance, Craving a fetter. 
Now, those beings, who, possessed of ignorance and obstruc¬ 
ted by ignorance, are walking on the side of ignorance, such 
beings are said to be ‘Walking in Views' (ditthi-canto). And 


HOUSE. fication and addiction to the at* 

tachment to sensuous pleasure 
are a Defilement, hut mental tranquillity and clearsighted¬ 
ness are a Purification. Addiction to self-mortification and 
addiction to the attachment to sonsuous pleasure: these are 
the malady, the cancer, the thorn; and the remedy for 
removing these things are mental tranquillity and clear¬ 
sightedness. 


those beings, who, possessed of the fetter of craving, and 


ensnared by craving, are walking on tho side of craving, such 
beings are said to be ‘Walking in Craving’ Uanlia-carita). 

Those homoless Ones outside this doctrine, who are 
walking in views, are addicted to * Self-mortification' (a/fa- 
kilamatha) ; and those of them, who are walking in craving, 
are addicted to the attachment to ‘sensuous Pleasure' (kama 
sukha) 


Here, defilement is Suffering; craving attached to it, the I 
origin of suffering; extinction of craving, the extinction of I 
suffering; mental tranquillity and clearsightedness, the path I 
leading to the extinction of suffering. (Ill) These are the I 
hour Truths. Suffering is to be penetrated, its origin to bo over¬ 
come, the path to it to be developed, its extinction to l*i 
realised. 
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“Those who consider She 6 groups as the Ego arc called ad¬ 
herents of the Annihilation-Belief, because, by reason of the imper- 
manency of corporeality, etc., they become attached to the belief : 
‘ The Ego at death is destroyed and perishee.’ Those, however, who, by 
reason of their view that the Ego is the owner of corporeality, etc., 
believe the Ego to be something different and separate from corporeality 
ete.j those are called adherents of the Eternity-Belief, as they are 
attached to the belief: ’This Ego is eternal, permanent, everlasting.’ " 
(Comm .). 


Now, those walking in views consider corporeality, feel¬ 
ing, perception, mental formations or consciousness as the 
Ego ; those walking in craving, however, consider the Ego as 
the owner of corporeality, feeling, perception, mental forma¬ 
tions or consciousness, or believe these phenomena to be 
enclosed in the Ego, or the Ego to be enclosed in them. This 
is called the twenty-fold Ego-View' (sakkaya-ditthi). 


Its enemy is the Ultramundane Right Understanding 
( loliuttara-sammaditthi ) followed by right mindedness, right 
speech, right action, right livelihood, right exertion, right 
attentiveness and right concentration. This is the noble 
eightfold path: and its three groups are: Morality, Con¬ 
centration and Wisdom (*»/<i, s«madhi, panna). Of them the 
morality-group and the concentration-group constitute mental 
tranquillity (samatha), 

the wi sdo m-g roup »■ . . . 

constitutes clear-sight ^ 
edness (vipassana). sa 


Now here, the Annihilation-Belief (uccheda-vaaa) and the 
Eternity-Belief ( sass Ua-vada) form the two extremes. And 
herein consists the rolling on of the wheel of existence. (112) 
Their enemy is the middle path, the noble eightfold path: 
and herein consists the standing still of the wheel of exis¬ 
tence. Hero, the rolling-on constitutes suffering; craving 


The morality-group 
comprises right speech, 
right action, right liveli¬ 
hood the oemoentration- 
group: right exertion, right 
attentiveness, right concen¬ 
tration; the wisdom-group- 
right understanding, right 
mindedness. Morality ig 
considered as belonging to 
tbe domain of mental 
tranquillity apparently for 
the reason that the conti¬ 
nual restraint of the senses 
(indriyasamvara) connect¬ 
ed with morality paves 
the way to mental concen¬ 
tration and tranquillity. 
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attached to it, the origin of suffering; extinction of craving, 
the extinction of suffering; the noble eightfold path, the path 
leading to the extinction of suffering. These are the Four 
Truths. Suffering is to be penetrated, its origin to be over¬ 
come, the path to it to be developed, its extinction to be 
realised. 


Annihilation-Belief and Eternity-Belief are summed up in 
the 20 fold Ego-View, detailed in the 62 Views. 


These 62 views arc treated in Dig ha Xikaya No. 1 


Their enemies are the 48 constituents of enlightenment 
tbe 8 mental deliverances and the 10 Kasina spheres. 


The *3constituents of enlightenment {bodhi-pokhhiyii dhamma) are 
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to bo understood in tho sense o( clearsightedness (vipattdtut), the 8 
deliverance* and the Kanina* in the sense of mental tranquillity Isamatha), 
The 43 constituents of enlightenment are : 11-6) perception of imper¬ 
manence, of suffering, of the Non-Ego, of Overcoming, of detachment, of 
extinction,(7-43) the 4 foundations of Attentiveness, the 4 right exertions, 
the 4 roads to psychic power, tbs 5 ethical faculties, the 5 ethical 
powers, the 7 links of enlightenment, tho 8 fold path (cf. Comm.)* In 
all the other Pali texts only 37 constituents of enlightenment (7-43) are 
mentioned, the latter being discussed in detail in Vtxuddhi-Mogga 
p. 678__rf ieq. (P. T. S.) —.For the 8 mental deliverances vide Amjuttara- 
Sikayn VIII—The Kasims are treated in detail in VxxwUhi-Magga, 
4th and 5th chapters. 

The 62 views aro the snare of delusion which without 
beginning is lasting un¬ 
interruptedly. The 43 
constituents o f en¬ 
lightenment are the 
diamond of knowledge 
cutting off the snare 
of delusion. ‘Delusion’ 
is here the same as 
ignorance, ‘snare’ the 
same as craving for 
existence. Therefore it 
is said: 'Not to be 
discovered is a first 
beginning of ignorance 
and craving for exist¬ 
ence.’ 


views, however, from the very beginning does not care for 
sensuous pleasures, and whilst turning away from them he 
quickly finds deliverance, and, quickly does he understand tbs 
Law. 

The painful way of progress is of two kinds accompanied 
by slow or by quick insight. The agreeable way too is of two 
kinds: accompanied by slow or by quick insight. Likewise 
the beings are of two kinds : endowed with dull or with keen 
faculties. Those who are endowed with dull faculties find 
deliverance slowly, and slowly do they understand the Law. 
Those endowed with keen faculties, however find deli- 


POLONNARUWA, CEYLON: 


Now, as soon as the 
one walking in views 
has entered the state 
of homelessness in this 
doctrine, he shows him¬ 
self full of perseverance 
in austerity, has a keen 
regard for austerity. 

And as soon as the 
one walking in craving 
has entered the state 
of homelessness in this 

doctrine, he shows himself full of perseverance in the training, 
has a keen regard for the training. 

In entering the patli of perfection the one walking in 
views becomes ‘attached to tho law' (dhimnuinmon ); and the 
one walking in craving becomes ‘attached to faith’ (snddhinu- 
sort). 

The one walking in views finds deliverance by an agreeable 
way of progress, with slow or with quick insight; the one walk¬ 
ing in craving finds deliverance bv a painful way of progress, 
with slow or with quick insight. But why does the one 
walking in craving find deliverance only hy a painful way of 
progress ? Because he has not yet renounced sensuous plea, 
sures. (113) Therefore, whilst turning away from sensuous 
pleasures he finds deliverance only under difficulty, and only 
slowly does he understand the Law. The one walking in 
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verance quickly, and quickly do they understand the Law. 
These arc the four ways of progress. 

Now, everyone who has found, is finding, or will find 
deliverance, has to depend on these four ways of progress. 
Thus the noble Ones proclaim the fourfold path ill order to 
avert the lust and the craving for existence, both of which are 
sought after hy ignorant creatures, and which are desirable 
to fools, and haunt those greedy for plonsure. 

This is called the foundation of the method of exposition 
known as the Averting of Lust - Hence it is said : 

I That method of exposition which yokes] craving ami 
ignorance [to the Four Truths and guides them] by means o( 
mental tranquillity [and clearsightedness, this is called the 
‘Averting of Lust’] 




* “*« of the5 Methods of KxposiUon the present chapter gives each time merely the beginning 1 there! «el» ill the *»■ 

supplied the missing words from the text folly give* i„ the Niddesa portion of the work and mdieatad the same by bracket,. 


LIONS IN THE PATH 

[By Francis J. Payne.] 




have fathomed this Teaching, profound, hard to per¬ 
ceive and understand, bringing quietude of heart; 
which is exalted, not to he found by reasoning, 
abstruse and intelligible to the wise. This people, 
ou the other hand, is given to desire, intent upon and delight¬ 
ing in it; to them, therefore, the Law of Causality and the 
Chain of Causation will be 

a thing which is hard to p- j ~ 

understand. Most hard for 
them to understand will be , 

the extinction of tho condi¬ 
tions of being, removing all 
its foundations, destruction 
of desire, absence of pas¬ 
sion, serenity of heart. 

Nirvana. Now, if I proclaim 
this teaching and other men 
are not able to understand 
it, only weariness and an¬ 
noyance would come to 
me. When the Blessed 
One had pondered over this 
matter, his mind became 
inclined to remain in quiet¬ 
ness and not to proclaim 
the Teaching. 

We all know how the 
Buddha decided to ignore his 
reluctance to go forth and 
make his religion known, 
and the long and honourable 
record of Buddhism from 
that day to this. Success 
crowned his efforts; a new 
gospel of freedom was an¬ 
nounced to all men; and 
thousands llockod to Him, 
intent upon living the good 
life for the sake of the des¬ 
truction of Suffering. 

Religions up to his time 
had been concerned with the 
investigation of various theo¬ 
ries of the origin of tho 
universe, and speculations as 

to the nature of the beings which had created it and governed 
it day hy day. Our own religion in Europe has had a run of 
2,000 years, based upon the theory of a creation by one god, 
a fad, t), e death of Christ to appease his angry father and the 
merit of believing this theory. Man in the early stages of his 
progress perceives a world filled with danger, packed with 


suffering and handing out sickness and death, not only to 
himself but to every living being, and naturally he comes to 
the conclusion that he does things which anger the ruler of 
the Universe, and demand on his part prayer, praise, repentance 
and sacrifice. 


As we advance in know¬ 
ledge, bit by bit of this 
elaborate theory breaks 
away, and today in Europe 
religion has little or no in¬ 
fluence upon the character 
and actions of the people. 
The old religion inculcated 
certain ethical and moral 
principles, and, in their re¬ 
action against dogma, the 
people sacrifice morality and 
are in imminent danger of 
having no principles of life 
at all. Islam, Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, which incul- 
cate similar theories, are 
daily losing ground, and 
there is a pressing need, all 
over the world, for a religion 
about which there can be no 
dispute. 
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Strangely enough, in the 
Buddha’s own day, Indian 
thought was equally engaged 
in idle speculation, to the 
negloct and destruction of 
real nobility of life, and our 
Master, in his consummate 
wisdom, determined to en¬ 
counter the problem anew, 
and grapple with the diffi¬ 
culties of life. He made a 
vast induction. The old 
story of how, as a young 
man, ho fell across the exam¬ 
ples of illness, age, and death 
contains a universal truth— 
he saw the evils and deter¬ 
mined to wrestle with the 
problem until he could found a religion upon them. He argued 
from affect to cause, found the origin of sorrow in selfhood, 
and concluded that the nature of things demands good conduct 
—and yet he had his doubts as to whether the peoplo would 
hear and understand. 

Years ago my old friend Edward Greenly laid down the 
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canons for a real and enduring religion. It should (a) conflict 
with no known facts; (b) be in no danger of conflicting with 
unknown facts; (c) really agree with facts; and (d) be accept¬ 
able in a natural and unstrained sense. 


embrace this reasonable doctrine. But experience demonstria 
that the plainer and more convincing a theory may be, the 
harder it is to got men to accept it. Why do we reha, 
Buddhism? What are the lions in our path blocking ti 
way ? I think we can find a few if wo will but look. 

First it is so simple—we reap as we sow; causation 
reigns; man is master of his fate. Most people look for 
mystery, miracle and gods in their religion, and unless tie 
faith provides these things, they will have none of it. It i 
so merciful. The first precept is “Kill not”; it cuts clea- 
across our luxury and desires. We love the flavour of met 
the taste of gravy, the smell of roasting. Flesh we are tol 
hy physicians who know better is absolutely necessary t 
sustain life and health, and the person who abstains from ni«. 


suffering, the kooner becomes our sense of the sorrow of the 
world. It sharpens our minds and tames our wills. We 
become ever mindful of the bad thing which threatens all 
beings, and we hestitate to give it way. 

Confidence in the root principles, the freedom given us by 
the Buddha to cast aside theories which will not stand the 
test, begets in us a determination to look facts in the face. 
The person who follows the rules of the Master is sober, 
serious, thoughtful and serene. We realise gradually that all 
beings aspire to happiness and fear tho bad things of life. 
There is a growth of friendliness, comradeship and brother¬ 
hood. Differences of race and language disappear—the world 
becomes our country, man and animals our brothers and to 
do good our religion. And all this is possiblo by the Buddha 
Dharma. We have an unparatlelled model. Our Master 
lived the doctrine that he preached. In full and copious 
scriptures, all gospels from beginning to end, we read of 
the Great Being's forty-five years of activity amongst the 
people. There is a discourse for every need from this myriad- 
minded man. We love him. We can form a lively image 
of his presence. We can hear his voice and see his tender 
smilo. There is a being whom we can copy; there is a 
pattern to adore. 

We gradually begin to love to give up for others as he 
did. Though we see him not he still speaks to us of the 
vanity of desires and the happiness of generosity. Those 
lions in our path will very soon lose all power of affright- 
The more we meditate upon that first great truth of ing us if we but walk in confidence and faith. 


Will leads to destruction, and is the cause of all evil; the first 
act of denial of the Will is the foundation of virtue. We are 
creatures of tho Will; we blindly exercise it, and that is why 
death is the penalty of all life, and suffering the end of all 
desire. I have not tho slightest doubt of the power of tho Bud¬ 
dha’s Law. I do not believe that time or force can ever bring 
it to decay. It is the rule of all the ages, the pith and marrow 
of the Cosmos, the very inner secret of all life. Whosoever at 
any time in any circumstances accepts the Teaching of the 
Master, cannot fail to attain happiness and delivorance. Wo 
perceive with Brahma Saharupati:—“ There are beings whose 
mental eyes are but little hid by dust—they will understand 
and find freedom.” 


I think all my readers will agree that Buddhism and 
Buddhism alone, among all the religions of the world, fulfils 
these conditions, and yet tho Master doubted in his time, and 
we in our time find it hard to make the people understand:— 
there are Lions in the Path. 


In Buddhist countries Christian missionaries obtain 
control of medicine and education, and claim that all the 
mechanical advantage of the Western world is attributable to 
the fact that they follow the Christian religion. Lands like 
Ceylon, with a noble 

record of devotion to ---- 

the Teaching of the 
Buddha, partly fall 
away, and either adopt " 

the faith of Europe or it- » «) 

forsake religion al- ' X/.l 

together —and yet they . V ) / , 

know what sorrow and ' V V 

death are. Europe also, 

when not engaged in Z. 

,, , , . . .. ft. 

self-slaughter, occupies . 

itself with a mad **<—' W- 

pursuit of transient ; k 


We at least who have heard the message and understand 
will have no doubt. However strong and powerful the lions 
may be who beset our path, they will be unable to deflect us 
from our goal. There is a peculiar sense of security when one 
proclaims and lives the Gospel of the Buddha. Other roligions 
demand credulity, nay, sometimes wo are asked to believe what 
we know is not true. Not so in Buddhism; as the Master 
told the Kalamans, when we perceive that things are right, 
free from objection, praised hy the wise, and turn to 
welfare and happinoss, we should accept them and live accor¬ 
ding to them. We begin to realise tho simplicity of perfect 
truth, we need no argument to convince us of the obvious, 
even though it works against our cherished vices. 


MAHAYANA BUDDHISM AND THERAVADA 

[By the Yen. Pelene Siri Vajiranana Nayaka Thero] 


his religio-philosopbical treatise, entitled Mahayana Sraddhot- 
pada Sutra (Discourse on tho Awakening of Faith in Maha¬ 
yana) as synonymous with Bhutatatata or Dharinakaya, the 
highest principle of Mahayanism. He likened the recognition 
of, and faith in, this highest being and principle to a convey¬ 
ance (Yana) which will carry us safely across the tempestuous 
ocean of Sansara to Nibbana. 


gagH fe a* HIS is a subject which wo should approach with 
jjpfejiiijflfflft an unprejudiced mind. Some describe Mahayana 
'>5 I as a ritualistic and animistic degeneration of 
Hinayana Buddhism. Some even go to the 
extent of stamping it as a sophistic nihilism, a 
mystic pantheism; whilst a few others de¬ 
nounce it as a vast conglomeration of contradictory ideas, 
unassimilated and undefined. 

The learned Mahayanist exponents, on the other hand, 
declare that “ Mahayanism is more liberal and progressive 
and in many respects too metaphysical and full of speculative 
thoughts that frequently reach a dazzling eminonce." 

What, then, is Mahayana Buddhism ? 

Mr. Suzuki states that the term Mahayana was first used 
to designate tho highest principle, or being, or knowledge of 
which the universe, with all its sentient and non-sentient 


is providing for himself 
mothers and our f ' 
slaughter, and yet if the sole basis 

basis, is the destruction of suffering, how_ 

convinced of the truth of the Buddha Dharma knowingly in¬ 
flict it ? Our sin’s not accidental but a trade, as Shakespoart 
said, and we allow our desires to bend our will against the 
truth our reason sees. Got rid of the linn nf slaughter, and 


an early grave. Our wives, our 
friends by entreaty or by ridicule turn cs to 

-j o! roligion, tho only true 

a man once 


Soon after the controversy between the conservatives, 
namely the Theravadins. and the progressives, i.e. the seoeders, 
became prominent and when it reached its climax, probably in 
the time of Nagarjuna and Aryadova, that is about the second 
century A.C., the progressive party ingeniously invented the 
term Hinayana (to indicate the doctrines followed by the 
Theravadins) in contrast to Mahayana. Mr. Suzuki presumes 
that this unwarranted invention must be attributed to those 
one-sided and over enthusiastic devotees. 


Mahayana is also interpreted as the larger vehicle and 
Hinayana the losser vehicle, since the former is more accessi¬ 
ble and better fitted to the greater multitude and serves to 
transport a great number to salvatioD. 


Again, laying down the principle of the essential ev 'l 
desire and greed, Buddhism cuts athwart our will. The who.! 
world is the example of the exercise of Will. Carried to eice*' 
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In the opinion of the Mahayanists the Theravada is 
restricted to a select few who rely on knowledge for their 
salvation, whilst their School offers salvation to all beings 
in all worlds by faith and love as well as by knowledge. 

Strictly speaking Theravada is more universal than 
Mahayana as it presents not only the ideal of Buddhahood 
but also the ideals of Pacceka Buddhahood and the Arahant 
ideal. 

The precise date of the rise of Mahayana Buddhism 
cannot easily be ascer¬ 
tained. Fa Hian, the 
Chinese pilgrim, who is 
assigned to a date circa 
400 A. C., seems to have 
recognised the dual dis¬ 
tinction of Mahayanism 
and Hinayanism. Bud- 
dhaghosa, who flourished 
about half a century later, 
makes no mention what¬ 
ever of this formidable 
School of Mahayana. This 
fact suggests that either 
the term Mahayana was 
not recognised by the 
Theravadins or that the 
doctrines known as Maha¬ 
yana must have existed 
by another name. Both 
are probable. '"One thing 
seems fairly clear," says 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, “ in 
this yet unsolved pro¬ 
blem, namely, that Fa 
Hian and Yuan Chwang, 
whose chronicles brought 
the dual distinction (». e. 

Hinayana and Mahayana) 
into prominence,will have 
given the Chinese version 
of the names Mahayana 
and Hinayana to insti¬ 
tutions which they recog 
nised as such, either by Ven. P SIRI VAJ 

first-hand observation or 

by hearsay—institutions which, in Buddhaghosa's School, 
were known under quite different titles.” 


the philosophical aspect of Mahayana was formulated durirgl 
the period extending from the 1st to the 6th centuries A. C 
The religious aspect of Mahayanism must have develop: 
some time prior to the Christian ora. Historically we ma; 
reasonably say in view of the Chinese translations of th, 
2nd century A. C. that the Mahayana became effective in tb 
1 st century A. C. Whatever views we may hold with reg».\ 
to the precise date of the origin of Mahayanism there 
no doubt of the fact that this School has separated its 
not from the main tree—Theravada—but from an off-shoot o 

the vtiandaradtns. 
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It has been suggested that the Yetulyakas and the 
Cttarapathakas, mentioned in our books, who respectively 
taught the doctrine of Sunya —Void—and t athata —suchness, 
an absolute underlying everything—stand for the Mahayanists 
on the ground that their teachings show a Mahayanist 
tendency. But this theory is disputed as these two Schools 
sprang up between the 2nd and 3rd centuries A. C. The 
theory is however acceptable to some extent, although the 
rise of Mahayanism must be assignod to an earlier date, for 


As for the cause : 
separation, Mr. Suzt- 
says, “After a while or 
did not feel any necessi; 
for broadening the spiv 
of the master and adher 
to his words as liter&’J 
as possible; whilst t. 
other, actuated by 
liberal and comprehensi' 
spirit has drawn nourisl:, 
ment from all availabi 
sources in order to unfo 
the germs in the origin, 
system that were vigorou 
and generative. Thes 
diverse inclination 
amongst primitive Bu 
dhists naturally led t 
the dissensions of Mali, 
yana and Hinayana. ” 

Mahayanism has r 
doubt undergone th© p r 

cesses of assimilation 
adaptation and modifier 
tion, and does not then 
fore maintain the gonuits 
teachings of the Buddha.' 

Very probably tbf 

rise of Mahayanism w. 

- due either to an hone 

SIRI VAJIRANANA THERO. misunderstanding of sot 

of the tenets of Bu 
dhism or to the hazardous attempts of some of the le 
conservative, more liberal-minded and speculative—a 

necessarily edifying-—Buddhists who wanted to meet t 

religious demands of the age. 

It, will be interesting to mention in this connection th, 
the germ of Mahayana Buddhism is to be found in the P» 
Canon of the Theravada. 

The Bodhisatta doctrine forms an important feature I 
Mahayana Buddhism. This is reflected in the story of r I 
ascetic Sumedha who voluntarily renounced bis perso 
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salvation for the sake of others. The germ of this Bodhi¬ 
satta ideal has been so developed by Mahayanists that they 
even go the extent of denouncing the Arahant ideal as selfish 
which, to say the least, is nonsense. 

The Bodhisatta ideal is certainly the noblest and the 
highest, but all are not of the same temperament so as to 
choose the same ideal. 

Then comes the doctrine of the Tri-Kaya, Vharmakaya, 
Sambhoga Kaya and the Nirmanakaya. 

In the Parinibbana Suita the Buddha addresses Ananda 
and says, "Ananda ! When I am dead do not think you are 
deprived of a Teacher, for the Dhamma 1 have taught is with 
you. Treat my Dharn- 


the theory of the AdiBuddha ? 

Two Schools stand pre-eminent in Mahayana Buddhism, 
the Madhyamika School and the Ycgacarya School. The 
former was founded by Nagarjuna and Aryadeva in the 1st 
and 2nd centuries A.C-, and the latter was founded by Asanga 
and Vasubandhu in the 4th Century A.C. 

The basis of the Madhyamika School is Sunya. In a 
word the doctrine of Sunya is "that there is nothing unto 
itself, nothing with a self essence, nothing that cannot be 
broken up until we reach that great transcendental reality 
which is so absolute that it is wrong to say that it is or that 
it is not.” 

The Madhyamika School thus reduces all phenomena to a 


nia as your Teacher 
when I am gone.” 

On -another occasion 
the Buddha said, 
“Whoever sees the 
Dhamma sees me; and 
whoever sees me, sees 
the Dhamma.” 

These and other 
kindred sayings pro¬ 
bably gave rise to the 
Mahayanist exposition 
of the doctrine of the 
Dharmakaya which, at 
a later stage, they 
exalted to the position 
of a primordial cause 
underlying all pheno¬ 
mena, identifying it 
with Bhutatatata and 
AdiBuddha. 

The idea of the Sam- 
bhotja Kaya —the Body 
of Bliss—may have 
originated in the belief 



Photograph kindly lent by Mile. Karp<eles, of the Biblwtheqve Koyale du Cambodge. 
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that the Bodhisattas reside in the Tusita heaven before they 


constantly changing stream of life, but concerning the nature 


appear on earth to blossom as Buddhas. 


of the stream it tells us little or nothing. 


With regard to the Sirmana Kaya —the Creative Body— 
it may be said that the Buddha once replied to a Brahmin 
when asked who He was that He was neither a Deva nor a 
Brahma, nor a man, but a Buddha. 

There is another parallel in the Abhidhamma where it is 
statod that the Buddha preached in a created body in the 
Tavatisa heaven when the time came for His noon meal. 

In the Parinibbana Sutta the Buddha has stated that if 
the Buddha had wished He could have stayed for a Kappa, 
which does not strictly mean a world cycle but the then 
maximum ago limit. Could this have provided the germ of 


The Yogacarya School which is a complete system of 
idealism, sheds some light on the nature of this stream. ThiB 
so-called stream of life is supposed to be “ the essence of 
mind, a fundamental mind substance that was permanent and 
yet ever changing like the ocean.” From this all the elements 
and therefore all phenomena are derived. It was called the 
A lay a Vinnana —which means the repository consciousness, 
yet it was considered to be neither matter nor mind, but the 
basic energy that was at the root of both. 

This conception of the Mahayanists may easily be com¬ 
pared to the Elan de Vie of Bergson or the Energy of Leibnitz. 

Despite some divergences which are found in Mahayanism 
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it is a pleasure to note that iu some fundamentals Mahayanism 
harmonises with the Tberavada. 

The foundations of the Teachings of the Tathagata 
are the Four Noble Truths. In this the Mahayanists join 
hands with the Theravadins though the former's conception 
of Nibbana differs. 

The law of cause and effect holds a prominent place in 


the B u rr op c Ev r 

both Schools. In the Mahay ana Abhisamaya Sutra it appears 
“ Because of causes and conditions things are here ; 

In them there is no self-nature (i.e. Atman); 

All things that move and work 
Know them as such." 

They alsa teach that sarvan sun van, sarvan anityan il. 
sarvan anatnum which accord with the three characteristics of 
the Theravadins— Anicca, Dvkkha, Anatta. 


THE BODHISATTA IDEAL. 

[By the Rev. Bhikkhu Nakada.] 

Namo Tama liiiagavato Arahato Satntna-Sambuadhansa ! 


Bn!* Buddhism, three ideals are attainable hy the 
(gy jfsl seeker after Peace—namely, the ideals of Arahant- 
!fi§! @11 S>,ip ’ ^ accc ^ a Buddhahood and of Samma-Sam- 
kuis buddhahood. 

• 

The Theravada Buddhist—unlike his Mabayanist brother 
whose doctrine totally denounces the so-eallod selfish idea of 
Arahantship—is free to choose for himself from the above 
three ideals that which host suits his temperament. 

One may be so thoroughly convinced of tho universality 
of sorrow that he would only be too willing to lay this heavy 
burden aside, and effect his escape from this world of rebel¬ 
lious passions by attaining Arahantship at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity possiblo. Such an individual must necessarily lie 
guided by a superior spiritual instructor, who himself has won 
the Eternal Poace. 

There may be another who, prompted hy his own inclin¬ 
ations, would deem it worthy to seek the ideal of Pacceka 
Buddhahood, and thus attain salvation solely relying on him¬ 
self, independent of outside help. 

There may be yet another who would not merely content- 
plate but feel all tho sorrow of the world; so pervasive is his 
compassion and so boundless his love that he would volun¬ 
tarily renounce his personal salvation, and dedicate his life 
to the lofty purpose of serving humanity. 

Such is the noble ideal of an ever-loving Bodhisatta. 

This ideal of the Bodhisatta is the most refined and the 
most beautiful over presented to the world, for a being who 
voluntarily refuses bis personal salvation to help suffering 
humanity is tho acme of selflessness. 

The Pali term Bodhisatta is composed of the two words, 
Bodhi, which means Wisdom, Enlightenment, or Knowledge 
of the Truths, and Satta, denoting one who is attached to, or 
bent upon. By Bodhisatta is, therefore, meant one who is 
attached to or bent upon Enlightenment or Knowledge of 
the Truths. In this general 3enso it may without any dis¬ 


tinction be applied to any person who is aspiring to the I 
Bodhi, hut, strictly speaking, a Bodhisatta is one who is 
destined to become a Samma-Satnkuddha, a Fully Enlightened 
One 

According to the commentaries he who aspires to attain 
Buddhahood makes at first a firm mental resolve (Mano- 
Pnnidht), in the presence of a Buddha, to become an Omni¬ 
scient One, and this ho repeatedly affirms for a long period, 
but without intimating his desire to another. Later ho gives 
verbal expression to the resolution formed in his mind ( Vaci- 
Panidhi), in tho presence of a Buddha, and repeats this for an 
equally long period. It is stated that the Bodhisatta Gotarua, 
for instance, made the Mano-Panidhi in the presonce of 125,000 
Buddhas for seven Asankheyyas, and the Vaei-Panidhi in the 
presence of 887,000 Buddhas for nine Asankheyyas. 

Then with firm determination and strong will-power, he 
develops hy degrees tho self-sacrificing spirit latent in him, 
and cultivates intuitive knowledge until he reaches a high 
pitch of perfection, when, unable to restrain himself any longer, 
he demonstrates his burning desire which has been so long 
held in abeyance. This outward demonstration is technically 
called Kaya-Panidht. 

These three periods of a Bodhisatta are known as tha 
periods of Aspiration, of Expression, and of Nomination. 

At this stage of spiritual advancement he is capable of I 
attaining Arahantship, if he is inclined to do so, but this I 
golden opportunity he renounces to serve the world at large. 

"To-day, if such were my desire, 

I my corruptions might consume. 

But why thus in an unknown gnise 
Should I the Doctrine’s fruit secure? 

Omniscience first will I achieve, 

And be a Buddha in the world. 

Or why should I, a valorous man, 

The ocean seek to croBS alone ? ” 

Such was the train of thought that passed through tb< I 
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upon the giver the double blessing of inhibiting, on the one hand, 
the immoral thoughts of selfishness and developing, on the 
other hand, the pure thoughts of selflessness. It blesscth him 
that gives and him that takes. 


mind of the Bodhisatta Sumedha, as he lay prostrate at the 
sacred feet of the Buddha Dipankara. 

It is on such an occasion as this that a Bodhisatta receives 
a revelation or Vivarana from a Buddha, who, perceiving with 
His Divine Eye, publicly proclaims that the individual in 
question will positively attain Buddhahood in the near future. 
Henceforward, he becomes fully entitled to the honourable 
appellation of Bodhisatta. 


A Bodhisatta is not worried by the question whether the 
recipient is truly in need or not. His main object in giving is 
to eliminate craving that lies dormant within him. The con¬ 
solation that comes to the recipient and the alleviation of 
suffering are matters of secondary importance. 


The books mention three classes of Bodhisattas, namely 


He makes no distinction in extending his love with super¬ 
normal generosity, not forgetting at the same time to use 
judicious discrimination in doing so. If, for instance, a 
drunkard were to ask him for some help, and if convinced 


1. Those in whom is a superabundance of Confidence 
{Saddhadhika). 


2. Those in whom is a superabundance of Energy 
(Viriyadhika). 


8. Those in whom 
is a superabundance 
of Wisdom ( Panna - 
dhika). 


Those Bodhisattas 
who are distinguished 
for Wisdom are gene¬ 
rally lacking in Con¬ 
fidence; the energetic 
ones in Wisdom and 
the devotional ones in 
Energy. Seldom,if ever, 
are these throe char¬ 
acteristics harmoni¬ 
ously combined in one 
person. Buddha Go- 
tama may be instanced 
as one belonging to the 
third group. Owing to 
His profound wisdom 
He completed His pro¬ 
bationary period in 
four Asankheyyas and 
one hundred thousand 
aeons, which is the 
minimum time limit— 
the maximum being 16 Asankheyyas and one hundred thousand 
aeons. 
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that the drunkard would misuse his gift, the Bodhisatta would 
not hesitate to refuse him to his face, for such generosity 
would not constitute a Parami. 

Nevertheless should some one seek his help for a worthy 
purpose, instead of assuming a forced air of dignity or making 
false pretexts, he would only express bis deep obligation for 
the opportunity afforded, and willingly and humbly render 
him every possible aid. Yet, he would never set it down to 
his account as a favour conferred upon another, nor would he 
ever think in his mind of the man as his debtor for the service 
rendered. He is interested only in the good act, but nothing 
beyond. He does not, as fools do, expect any reward in 
return, nor does he crave for the empty reputation of having 
done some noble work. 

A Bodhisatta is always ready to oblige, but seldom, if 


During this enormous period—far beyond the ken of 
human knowledge, being impossible to reckon by ordinary 
years—he utilises his energy and power to qualify himself for 
the Iaudahle task by persistently practising the Paramis or 
Perfections, the sine qua non of Bodhisattahood. 

What, then, are the Paramis or Perfectionsf 

According to the Commentary of the Cariya Pitaka Paramis 
are those virtues which are cultivated by a heart filled with 
compassion, guided by reason, utterly indifferent to worldly 
gain, and unsullied hy error and all feelings of self-conceit. 
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A Bodhisatta exercise I 
this virtue of Dana tel 
such an extent that bel 
is prepared to give a wit I 
not only wealth andotb«l 
cherished possessions, bi>:| 
his kingdom, his limbs I 
even children and wife. I 
Ho is ready to sacrifice 
evon his own life whorevetl 
such sacrifice will honetil 
humanity. 

The Vessantara Jntnka 
( No. 547) mentions howl 
when Prince Vessantarsl 
was a child of only eighil 
years, he thought with all I 
sincerity:—‘‘If one shoulil 
ask my heart, I would cut I 
opon my breast and tear I 
it out, and give it; if one I 
should ask my eyes, 11 
would pluck them out and I 
give them ; if one should I 
ask my flesh, I would cut I 
off tho flesh and give it. I 

neighbour's glory. ^'rnPVINr m 4 4tJ t '4 w,h *T* Ro » aU du Ca ”‘Mge. Perhaps my readers an I 

C0PY,NC 0LD MANUSCI, ' PT r S *I™- INSTITUT “OUDDHIQUE * with tb.| 

“■,i Dl CAMBODCE beautiful story wharaaI 

owar o ers. is graphically described the Bodhisatta sacrificing his life to I 

4. May I possess equanimity. a starving tigress, in order to appease her hunger, and thereby I 

save her and her dying cubs " 

Greatly disappointed, though more than pta.rf with the Tl.e critic might question—“I, this kiod of ..If-"*" I 

disinterested nature of his request. Sakka entmatwi hi,,, „ . 1 Kina 0 .1 

make another. Ho replied of the Bodhisatta commendable ?" Well lotus have recourse! 

to tho Groat Being Himself for the answer. 

Where in tho woods 1 ever dwell, where all alono The Bodhisatta, moved hy tho pitiable sight of ^‘1 


* Vid* Sir Edwin Arnold'* The Light of Asia — Rdd.^ V A.O. 


ever, does he stoop to beg for a favour. The Brahmadatla 
Jatala relates that ones the Bodhisatta was leading an ascetic 
life in the park of a certain king, who visited him daily and 
ministered to all his needs. Yet for twelve long yoars he 
refrained from asking such a trifling boon as a pair of 
sandals and a leaf parasol. When questioned as to this 
unusually modest attitude, he replied to the king:— 


“ Who beg, PaRcala Lord, to weep are fain, 
They who refuse are apt to weep again." 


In abundance he gives, 
irrespective of caste, creed 
or colour, but seeks no¬ 
thing, for he noeds no¬ 
thing. Contentment is 
his wealth, and an Edward 
Dyer would sing with 
him:—■ 


Neither in body url 
in mind: this. Si' I 
ka, is my prayer I 


dwoll I 

Grant no disease may mar my peace, or break - 
ecstasy.’’ 

Hoaring this the Sakka thought: “Wise Kanha, inchc 
ing a boon, chooses nothing connected with food; *11 bJ 
chooses pertain to the ascetic life.” 

Delighted still more, he added thereto yet another. IVI 
Bodhisatta remarked:— 

"O Sakka, lord of tho world, a choice thou dii I 

declaro: 

No creature be aug: I 
harmed for nve,0| 
Sakka, anywhere, I 
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starving tigress who was on the verge of death, commanded 
his disciple Ajita to go in search of some food to be given 
to her. Making this a pretext to send him away, the Bodhi¬ 
satta reflected:— 

“Why should I search after meat from the body of 
another, whilst the whole of my body is available? Not 
only is the getting of meat in itself a matter of chance, but I 
should also lose the opportunity of doing my duty. 

“This body being foul and a source of suffering ho 
is not wise who would not rejoice at its being spent for the 
benefit of another. There are but two things that make one 
disregard tho grief of another; 
attachment to one’s own 
pleasure, and the absenco of 
the power of helping. But 
I cannot have pleasure 
whilst another grieves, and 
I have the power to help; 
why should I therefore be 
indifferent? 

“I will therefore sacrifice 
my miserable body hy cast¬ 
ing myself down the preci¬ 
pice, and with my corpse I 
shall feed the tigress, thus 
preventing her from killing 
her young ones, and also 
the young ones from dying hy 
the teeth of their mother. 

“Furthermore hy so 
doing I sot an example to 
those who long for the good 
of the world; I encourage 
the feehle; I rejoice those 
who understand the meaning 
of charity; I stimulate the 

virtuous .And finally that 

opportunity I yearned for, 

* When may I have the op- Reproduced by From Finn, Munci 

portunity of benefiting 

others by offering them my BUDDHA STATUE FROM 

own limbs ?’ I shall obtain MANDAL/ 

it now, and so acquire ere 
long Supreme Wisdom— Setmnii-Sunbodhi. 



Iteprodnced by Frans Flaw, Munchcn. {Original in thr possriawm of the 

International Buddhist Union, Munich.) 

BUDDHA STATUE FROM THE GOLDEN VIHARA AT 
MANDALAY. BURMA 


It will also be not out of place to cite an interesting 
account which appears in the Oariyn PtUiki commentary, with 
regard to the mode of practising Dana. 

In giving food the Bodhisatta thinks that he would 
thereby cause the people to acquire long life, beauty, happi¬ 
ness, strongth, wisdom and the Highest Fruit, Nibbana. He 
gives water and other harmless beverages with tho object of 
quenching the thirst of passion of beings; clothes for the 
acquisition of the golden complexion modesty, and con¬ 


scientiousness ; conveyances to gain psychic powers; odours 
for the scent of Sila (morality); garlands and unguents to 
acquire the glory pertaining to Buddha’s virtues; seats to 
win the seat of Enlightenment; lodging with the hope of 
serving as a refuge for the world; lights to obtain the five 
kinds of eyes—namely, the physical eye, the eyo of wisdom, the 
divine eye, the Buddha eye, and the eye of Omniscience; forms 
to possess the Buddha aura ; sounds to cultivate a voice as 
sweet as Brahma’s; tastes so that he may be pleasing to all ; 
contacts to gain.the dolicate organism of a Buddha ; medicines 
for the sake of Deathlessness (Nibbana) ; emancipates slaves 
in order to deliver men from the thraldom of passions; 

renounces children to develop 

_ the paternal feeling towards 

all; renounces wives to be¬ 
come the master of the world; 
renounces kingdoms to in¬ 
herit the kingdom of Right¬ 
eousness ; etc. 

This important text bears 
ample testimony to tho al¬ 
truistic nature of the motives 
of a Bodhisatta. Further it 
indicates how he endeavours 
as best he can to direct all 
his disinterested efforts for 
the amelioration of mankind, 
not forgetting at the same 
time, his high aspiration— 
Buddhahood. 

Combined with this super¬ 
normal generosity is the 
purity of his Conduct (Silt). 
If living the life of a recluse, 
he would try his utmost to 
observe theSi/a that pertains 
thereto. In case he leads 
the household life he would 
adhere, though his interests 
. . , . .. . are at stake, to tho five 

(Original »« the /tossestum of the 

emotional Buddhist Union, Munich.) elementary principles of 

IE GOLDEN VIHARA AT regulated behaviour. 

BURMA Far from killing or causing 

injury to any living being, he 
is kind and compassionate towards all, even to the tiniest 
creature that crawls at his feet. Refraining from stealing 
whether in its dissembled oi obvious forms, he is upright 
and honest in all his dealings, and endeavours to cultivate a 
spirit of mutual confidence. He does not seek to secure gam 
by compassing loss to another in any underhand way. 
Abstaining from sexual mis-oonduct, he is pure and chaste. 
He refrains from lying, slandering, harsh speech and frivo¬ 
lous talk. He deceives none even if there is an opportunity 
to do so, nor does he speak falsehood even if he could go 
undetected. Avoiding all Borts of pernicious drinks, which 
lead to infatuation and heedlessness, ho is sober and diligent- 
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A Bodhisatta endeavours to observe these elementary 
principles as strictly as possible, (or transgression of them 
is likely to create fresh troubles and obstacles almost inr 
passable and insurmountable. 

It must not be understood that a Bodhisatta is wholly 
infallible and totally immune from all evil. Some Jatakas 
such as the Kanavera Jataka (No. 818) depict him as a 
highway robber of no mean order. This, however, is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

The great importance an ■ 
aspirant to Buddhahood at¬ 
taches to St la is evident from 
the Stlmnmansa Jataka (No. 

362) where the Bodhisatta 
says :—“Apart from virtue 
wisdom has no worth.” 

Still keener is the enthu¬ 
siasm he exhibits for Nek- 
khamma or Renunciation, 
for by nature he is a lover of 
solitude. Nekihamma im¬ 
plies both renunciation of 
worldly pleasures by adop¬ 
ting the ascetic life, and the 
temporary inhibition of Hin¬ 
drances (Ntvarana) by culti¬ 
vating Jliana. 

To him comes the idea, 
though he may sit in the lap 
of luxury, immersed in world¬ 
ly pleasures, that 

“A den of strife is house¬ 
hold life 

And filled with toil and 
need; 

But free and high as the 
open sky 

Is the life the Homeless 
lead.” 

Realising thus the vanity 

hH * TOE ° F BUDI>HA IMACE IN WOOD VERV COMMONLY 
F0I »» '» CEYLON VIHARAS 

ning the ascetic garb he tries to lead the Holy Life in all its 
purity. Here ho practises the Higher -Morality to such a degree 
that he practically becomes selfless in all his actions. Nei¬ 
ther fame nor wealth nor honour nor worldly gain could 
induce him to do anything contrary to his lofty principles. 

Sometimes the mere appearance of a grey hair, as in the 
case of the Mahkadeva Jataka (No. 9) is sufficient to stimu¬ 
late a Bodhisatta to leave his uncongenial atmosphere in 
order to lead the independent, solitary life of a hermit. At 
times a tiny dewdrop acts as an incentive to him to adopt 



the ascetic life. The practice of renunciation is not observed 
as a rule by a Bodhisatta. In the Kusa Jataka (No. 581) lot 
instance, the Bodhisatta was subject to much humiliation I 
owing to his unrestrained desire to win tbe hand of the 
beautiful princess Pabhavati. 

Again in the.Danmuka Jataka (No. 878) it is mentions; 
that a Pacceka Buddha, a quondam friend of the Bodhisatta 
approachod him and said :— 

“Pleasures of sense are 
morass and mire, 

The triply-rooted terror 
them I recall. 

Vapour and dust I hav» 
proclaimed them, Sire, 
Become a Brother and for¬ 
sake them all.’' 

To which he instantly 
replied:— 

“Infatuate, bound and 
deeply stained am I, 
Brahmin, with pleasures 1 
fearful they may be, 

But I love life, and cannot 
them deny: 

Good works I undertake 
continually.” 

Nek khamma is followed by 
Ptxnm or wisdom. It is the 
right understanding of the 
nature of the world in the 
light of transiency, unsatis- 
faetorinoss and soullessness. 
A Bodhisatta meditates on 
these three Characteris¬ 
tics— Anicca, Dukkha, and 
Anatta —but not to such an 
extent as to attain Arahant- 
ship, for then he would be 
deviating from his goal. 

He does not at the same I 

I WOOD VERY COMMONLY * i “” T“’' "" 

itminic dom. He strives to acquire I 

hv VlHAKAb , , , , 

knowledge from every pos- I 

Bible source. Never does he show any desire to display his I 
knowledge, nor is he ashamed to plead his ignorance even I 
in public, for under no circumstances does he prove to be a I 
charlatan. Ho has no “closed fist” of the teacher. What be I 
knows is always at the disposal of others, and that lie I 
imparts to them unreservedly. 

Viriya or Energy goes hand in hand with the above. By I 
Fmj>a is meant not physical strength, as the word often I 
means, but mental vigour or strength of character, which 
undoubtedly is far superior to the former. It, is defined as I 
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endurance of suffering inflicted upon oneself by others, and 
the forbearance of others’ wrongs. 

A Bodhisatta practises patience to such an extent as 
not to be provoked even when his hands and feet are severed. 
In the Khantivuic Jataka (No. 313) it appears that the 
Bodhisatta not only cheerfully endured the tortures caused 
by the drunkard king who mercilessly ordered his hands and 
feet, nose and ears, to be cut off, but also wished him long 


the relentless effort to work for others both in thought and 
deed. Firmly establishing himself in this virtue he develops 
self-relianco and makes it one of his prominent character¬ 
istics. 


As Dr. Tagore has well expressed it, a Bodhisatta would 
stand on his legs and say :— 


Tot mo not pray to be sheltered from dangers, but to be 
fearloss in facing them. 


Lying on the ground, 
in a pool of blood, with 
arms and legs severed 
from the body, the Bodhi¬ 
satta said :— 


Let me not hog for the 
stilling of my pain, 
but for the heart 
to conquer it. 


me not crave in 
anxious fear to bo 
saved, but hope for 
the patience to win 
my freedom.” 


Long live the king, 
whose cruel hand 
my body thus has 
marred, 


Pure souls like mine 
such deods as these 
with anger ne’er 
regard.” 


The Viriya a Bodhisatta 
exhibits is hoautifully il¬ 
lustrated in the Malta 
Janaka Jataka (No. 589)- 
Shipwrecked in deep sea, 
he struggled strenuously 
for seven days until he 
was finally rescued. 


Of his forbearance it is 
said that whenever he is 
harmod he thinks : This 
person is a fellow-being 
of mine. Intentionally or 
unintentionally I myself 
must havo been the source 
of his provocation. As it 
is the outcome of my own 
action, surely I must 
cherish no ill-will towards 
him. 


All this pales into in¬ 
significance when one 
thinks of the indomitable 
energy displayed by him 
as a squirrel in the 
Kalandaka Jataka. 


Failuros he views as 
successes ;opposition 
doubles his exertions, dan¬ 
gers only 


It may be mentioned 
in this connection that a 
Bodhisatta is not irri¬ 
tated by any man’s 
shameless conduct either. 
He tries to bear and for¬ 
bear as well. 


increase hiB 
courage. Cutting his way 

•through difficulties, which - v^y-T. 

rf J* »' BEATRICE LAKE S 

the feeble, surmounting 
•obstacles, which dis¬ 
hearten the ordinary, he looks straight towards his goal. 


Sacca or Truth comes next. By Sacca is hero meant 
keeping of one’s promise. This is one of the salient charac¬ 
teristics of a Bodhisatta, for ho is no breaker of his word. 


To Mara who advised him to abandon his quest, the 
Bodhisatta said “Death in battle (with passions) is more 
honourable to me than a vanquished life.” 


He makes Truth his guide and holds it his bounden duty 
to keep his word. He considers well before he makes a 
promise, but, when once the promise is mado, he fulfils it at 
any cost. 


Just as his wisdom is always at the disposal of others, 
■so he has a fund of energy at his command. Instead of 
•confining it to the realisation of private personal ends he 
directs it into the open channel of activities that tend to 
universal happiness. Ceasolessly and untiringly he works 
for others, expecting no remuneration. 


In the Biri Jataka (No. 863) the Bodhisatta advises 


“Be thou in deed to every promise true. 
Refuse to promise what thou cans’t not do. 
Wise men on empty braggarts look askew.' 


As important as Viriya is Khanti. It is the patient 
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Again in the Mahasutasoma JaUika (No. 587) it is stated 
that the Bodhisatta even went to the extent of sacrificing his 
life in order to fulfil a promise. 

“Just as the morning star on high 
Its balanced course doth ever keep, 

And through all seasons, times, and years, 

Doth never from its pathway swerve : 

So likewise he in all his speech 
Swerves never from the path of Truth.” 

This is followed by 
Adhitthana which may be 
interpreted as resolute 
determination. This will¬ 
power of his forces all 
obstructions out of his 
path, and no matter what 
may come to him — sick¬ 
ness, grief, or disaster— 
he never turns his oye 
from his goal. 

Tho Bodhisatta Go- 
tama. for instance, made 
a firm determination to 
renounce his royal pleas¬ 
ures and gain Enlighten¬ 
ment. For six long years 
he struggled hard. He 
had to endure many a 
hardship and to face many 
a difficulty. At a time 
when help was badly 
needed, his five favourito 
disciples who had attend¬ 
ed on him deserted him. 

Yet he did not give up his 
noble offort. His enthu¬ 
siasm was redoubled and 
at last he achieved his 
desired goal. 

"Just as a rocky moun¬ 
tain peak 

Unmoved stands, firm- 
stablished, 

Unshaken by the boisterous gales, 

And always in its place abides. 

So likewise lie must ever be 
In Resolution firm intrenched." 

The most important of all the Paramis, it may be said, 


is Metla, which may be rendered benevolence, good-will, c l 
Ioving-kindnoss. It is this Metta that prompts a Bodhisatt I 
to renounce personal salvation for the sake of others. He I 
permeated with boundless good-will towards all beings. H I 
identifies himself with all—irrespective of caste, creed, I 
colour. To him nothing gives more delight than to feel tlu I 
all are his brothers and sisters. Since he is the embodin*i; I 
of Mettn he fears none, nor does he give cause for fear to any I 
/ m 

In the Maha-Dh'immapala J.'takn (No. 385) it is state I 

that the Bodhisatti 1 
though yet a boy of set; 1 
months, extended his k 1 
ing-kindness with eqt; I 
measure towards i I 
father, who ordered !ii: 1 
to be tortured and kill* I 
towards the execution I 
who carried out theonkil 
towards his loving mother I 
and himself. 

The last, but not tl-l 
least, of tho Paramis 1-1 
Upekkhx or EquanimiiB 
The commentarial e: I 
planation of the term 1 1 
consideration in the ligL I 
of justice. According tl 
this interpretation ti| 
Pali term has a far wid 
connotation than til 
English equivalent. 

Slights and insults aJ 
the common lot of humaj 
ity. So are praise at 
lilumc, loss and gain. lt| 
all tho variod vicissitud 
of life, a Bodhisatta star 
unmoved like ti firm rock* 
exercising equanimity an I 
endeavouring his best t l 
be constantly cheerful 
and happy. 


Prof. GIUSEPPE DE LORENZO, 
MAJJHIMA NIKAYA 


D Sc . (TRANSLATOR OF 
INTO ITALIAN ) 


In times of happine- l 
and in times of adversity I 
amidst praise and amid? I 


blame, he retains a balanced mind. 

"Just as the earth, whate’er is thrown 
Upon her, whether sweet or foul, 
Indifferent is to all alike, 

Nor hatred shows, nor amity, 

So likewise he, in good or ill, 

Must even-balanced ever be.” 


* cf, Horace, Odes, III, iii. 

“Justnm et tenacem propositi virurn 
non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
nnn voltes insUntis tyranni 
men to quatit solid* Deque Auster. 


dux inquieti turbidus Hadriae, 
nec (ulminantis magna minus Jovit; 
si (tactus illsbatnr orbis 
impaviduui ferient ruins* ’’ 
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A SONG OF THANKSGIVING. 


Come all ye Peoples, join in exultation, 

Buddha, our Lord, has found for all salvation. 
The Triple Gem we greet with salutation— 

Om Mani Padme Om. 

To Buddha, Lord, we kneel in adoration, 

In His Good Law we find consolation, 

And to His Sangha offer veneration. 

Om Mani Padme Om. 

Yes. we are free! The folk of every nation, 
Animals, birds, the whole world-wide creation 
No longer pray to gods in supplication— 

Om Mani Padme Om. 

Gone is the fear, the dread, the agitation. 

Within ourselves is strength to meet temptation ; 
Now we can conquer sin and degradation— 

Om Mam Padme Om. 

Let the sky ring with songs of jubilation ; 

Past are the days of woe and tribulation ; 

Buddha, our Lord, has brought to all salvation — 

Om Mam Padme Om. 


Geraldine E. Lyster. 
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THE HOLY TRIPLE GEM. 


Friendt may from us like shadows glide, 

And foes work harm by stratagem ; 

Yet shall toe find a friend and guide 
In thee, 0 Holy Triple Gem ! 

What though we may forsaken be, 

Yet we’ll the tide of evil stem, 

And e'er from enmity be free 

Through thee, 0 Holy Triple Gem ! 

Who brings us freedom, rest, and peace 
Dearer than heaven’s bright diadem, 

And joys that never, never cease f 
'Tis thou, O Holy Triple Gem! 

Of justice, self-control and love 

The world's most noble, best emblem ; 

The stay of men and gods above 

Art thou, 0 Holy Triple Gem ! 

And they shall see their joys increase, 

And ne'er shall know grief, vain or shame, 

Who look jor comfort, joy and peace 
To thee, 0 Holy Triple Gem f 


Henrietta B. Gunetilleke 


* Id Buddhist literature the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. the 
Three Refugee, are often called the Tri-ratua, i-«. the Triple Gem—Edd. 
B. A of C. 
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All these Paranoia have to be cultivated continuously 
throughout the enormous periods previously mentioned. 

In addition to all these ho has to practise the following 
three modes of conduct ( Cariyi )—namely, Alta Canya, work¬ 
ing for self-development; Natyattha Cariyi, working for 
the betterment of oue's relatives ; and Lokattha Canya, work¬ 
ing for the amelioration of the whole world. 

By the second mode of conduct is not meant nepotism, 
but an endeavour to promote the well-being of one's kinsfolk, 
without in any way jeopardising the interests of those outside 
one's family circle. 

Practising thus the ten Par unit to the highest pitch of 
perfection, developing the three modes of conduot as circum¬ 
stances permit, giving the 
five kinds of Dana as occasion 
demands, he traverses this 
tempeet-tossod sea of San- 
sara, wafted hither and 
thither by the irresistible 
force of Kamma, manifesting 
himself at the same time in 
multifarious phenomena. 

Now he comes into being 
as a mighty Sakka or as a 
radiant Deva, anon as a 
human being high or low, 
again as a helpless brute and 
so forth, until he finally 
seeks birth in the Tusita 
heaven, having consum¬ 
mated the Faramis and anxi¬ 
ously awaiting the oppor¬ 
tune moment to appear on 
earth and blossom as a 
Samma Sambuddha. 

It is erroneous to think 
that a Bodhisatta purposely manifests himself in such diverse 
forms in ordor to acquire universal experience. No person 
whatsoever is exompt from the inexorable law of Kamma. It 
is law in itself. It alone determines the future birth of every 
individual, except of course in the case of Arahants and 
Buddhas who have put an end to all life in a fresh existence. 

However it may be mentioned that a Bodhisatta is 
accredited with a special power, by the force of his own 
Kamma, when, for instance, he is reborn in a Brahma realm 
where the life span extends for countless aeons, thereby de¬ 
priving him of the opportunity to perfect the Faramis. In 
such a case, by will-power he ceases to live in that sphere, and 
comes to life in another place best suited to his temperament. 

Apart from this Adhimuttilralakiriya (voluntary death), 
as the Pali phrase runs, the Jataka commentary states that 
a Bodhisatta enjoys the special privilege of not seeking birth 
in eighteen states, in the course of his wanderings in Sansara, 


as the result of the potential Kammic force accumulated by 
him. For instance, he is never born blind or deaf, nor does 
he become an absolute misbeliever Xiyata Micchaditthi), who 
denies Kamma and its effects. He is born in the animal 
kingdom, but never as a creature larger than an elephant or 
smaller than a snipe. He is to atone in the ordinary states 
of misery (Apayas), but is never destined to the .Ivicts. A 
Bodhisatta does not also seek birth in the “Pure Abodes" 
(Suddhavasa )—the camping place of AnagamiB and Arahants 
—nor in the formless realms where one is deprived of the 
opportunity to be of service to others. 

It might ho asked : Is the Bodhisatta aware that he is 
aspiring to Buddhahood in the course of his rebirths ? He may 
or may not be. 


According to the Jatakas it appears that at times he is 
fully cognisant of the fact that he is striving for Buddhahood. 
Ytsauha Sett hi Jataka (No. 310) may be cited as an example 
In some births as in the case of the Jotipala Manvaka. 
(GhUikara Sutta No. 81 Maijhima Silaya), ho seems to have 
been perfectly ignorant of it, so much so that ho starts 
abusing the Buddha at the mere utterance of the term. 

Hence, who knows that we ourselves are not Bodhi- 
sattas who havo dedicated our lives to the noble purpose of 
serving the world ? Lot us not be discouraged by the thought 
that the Bodhisatta ideal is a Herculean task, reserved only 
for supermen. What has been accomplished by one could 
also be accomplished by another with necessary effort and 
enthusiasm. Let us too endeavour our best to utilise every 
unit of energy and each moment of time to work disinterested, 
ly for tho good of ourselves and others, having for our object 
in life—the noble ideal of service and perfection• 
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THE WAY TO HAPPINESS 

[By the Rev. Bhikkhu D. Pannasara ] 


8 &V EFORE we seek a way to happiness, we must 
understand what sort of happiness we are trying 
JD3 to obtain. Most people think that we derive 
'vj happiness from our pleasant surroundings and en- 
vironments. But the Buddhist idea differs widely 
from this. From the Buddhist point of view 
everything that is desired by us is associated with pain anti 
•suffering. All the beautiful forms loved by man, all the melo¬ 
dious sounds desired by man, all the fragrant odours liked 
by man, all the sweet tastes appreciated 

by man, and all the pleasant contacts jtsssstKKRSKSKinsnn: 
craved for by man bring pain and •• 

suffering to" him in their turn. As they •* _ 

are not long-lasting, as they are not :: 

permanent, man must some time or :: , A 

other separate from them. That sepa- •* 

ration itself causes misery. When we :: 

compare the pleasure which we gain 

with the pain and suffering caused hy :: 

our surroundings and environments, •• 

the amount of pleasure seems to bo a ii Jr' 

negligible ijuantity. Therefore, wo main- ii 

tain that (lie more we have of pleasant ii - 

surroundings, the more we must suffer jj f./ 

through the loss of them ; and thus they jj *, : j 

do not bring us permanent happiness, jj -:■< 

Our Master 


The Master says. “Happy indeed we live, among those 
that hate, unhating. In the midst of men that hate, free 
from hatred dwell we.” Everyone can understand that when 
man is free from the passions at least for the time, and when 
he is tasting of the sweets of solitude and tranquillity that ho 
is happy. When the mind is entirely free from the passion;, 
then man is entirely free from pain and suffering, 
and he enjoys real happiness. This is the sort of happi¬ 
ness we can obtain in this life; and the person who 
has attained this state is happy for 


Next we must consider whether 
we can obtain everlasting happiness by 
following other teachings. Now the 
world is gradually learning to exercise 
the reason before believing anything. 
Every thinking man knows and there¬ 
fore believes that all composite things 
are subject to decay. Those two 
principles, namely, (i) to reason before 
believing and (ii) the impermanency o( 
all compound things, were taught hy 
the Buddha twenty-five centuries ago. 
If everything is impermanent, how can 
there be an eternal god or an eternal 
heaven. Therefore, the hope to be 
saved by a god. who himself is subject 
to decay, is no more than a mere act 
of ignorance. Thus, we maintain that 
methods taught in god-religions to 
obtain everlasting happiness are unable 
to achiove their purpose. 


says, “Happy indeed we 
live, we that call nothing our own; 
feeders on joy shall we live.” The 
Master renounced all his belongings. 
But as this is not a thing which can 
be done by the ordinary man wo cannot 
insist upon that here; we need only 
understand that we cannot derive 
happiness in this ever-changing world 
through anything to which we are 
attached. 


Now, someone might say that if the jj 
foregoing is true thoro can be no happi- jj 

ness in this world. Tho followers of H 

• • 

all religions other than Buddhism are jj 
waiting to enter some eternal heaven •• 
at tho end of this life; therefore they jj........ 

do not mind the pain and suffering 

during this short lifetime. We Buddhists have no god to 
put us on probation. To us our own doing is god. Thus we 
know the way to be happy even in this life. Where does 
happiness exist ? It exists nowhere but in our own mind. 
To seek happiness olsewhere is an act of mere ignorance. 
Therefore, we must try to protect our minds, not allowing 
them to be polluted by the passions. Covetousness, hatred, 
and delusion are the chief passions which pollute the mind, 
and bring unhappiness into it. 


iraph by Madame 
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Now comes the question: Is the 
jj method taught by tho Buddha able to 
I::::::;::::::::::::::::::::: lead us to happiness ? The Buddha 
never said that he would save the 
world. On the contrary ho says, “You must labour for your¬ 
selves ; the Buddhas are only teachers." We venerate the 
Buddha not because be is waiting to save us from otir 
miseries, but because he has taught the world the great law he 
discovered after strenuous effort, or I may even say. after a 
struggle of life and death. 

Therefore, without venturing to answer the above ques¬ 
tion, I will adduce the method taught by the Buddha as neces¬ 
sary to ho practised by the individual who wishes to obtain 
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five advantages of the fulfilment of virtue. 


What should be done by a man so as to earn the right 
to be called a virtuous man ? The shortest answer to this 
question that I can give, is this :—If a man does not harm 
any living being whatsoever, and helps and rescues others, 
him we call a virtuous man. This is the first part of the method 
taught by the Buddha. In our scriptures this virtue or upright 
conduct is called Sila, and in reference to the Noble Eightfold 
Path it is nothing else but right speech, right action and 
right livelihood. 


Then the individual who is endowed with virtue, and who 
desires the happiness of Nibbana, begins the training of the 
mind. He tries to keep his mind always dwelling on good 
points. Knowing that many people go astray by being en¬ 
slaved to their minds, he strives to train the mind to be 
his slave. When we begin to study a new subject, it pre¬ 
sents itself to us as very 
difficult. But when we 
persevere in it, when we 
get used to it, we some¬ 
times discover that it is 
not difficult at all. It 
is tho same with the 
training of the mind. In 
the beginning, it seems 
very difficult, nay, it is 
extremely difficult to 
guard, and difficult to 
control the mind. But 
if once it is controlled or 
guardod by a wise man, 
there is no other thing so 
well able to bring happi¬ 
ness. 

The Master says, “Diffi¬ 
cult to grasp, exceedingly 
subtle is the mind, ever 
in quest of delight. X<et 
his mind. A guarded mind 
Neither mother, nor father. 


If I explain these words of the Master in some detail it 
will be as follows :— 


The wise man who desires to obtain supreme happiness 
through putting away the craving by which he is bound to 
the world, by which he is made to be entangled within and 
without, must establish 
himself in virtue first of 
all. Buddbagliosa, the 
great commentator, says, 

“Here by virtue is meant 
the happiness caused by 
religion in its beginning. 

For, from such expres¬ 
sions as: ‘what is the 
beginning of the moral 
state ?’—‘the virtue of 
great purity’ and 'tho 
refraining from all evil', 
it is evident that virtue 
is the beginning of religion. 

Since it hears such merit 
as absence of remorse, it 
is happy.” Whatever 
may be the different 
meanings of the word 
virtue, here it applies to 
the cleansing away of the 
corruption of all mis¬ 
conduct 
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Even if the individual who practises virtue cannot entirely 
remove the passions in his mind within the present life, he 
is rewarded with various advantages such as absence of re¬ 
morse. The Master says, “Ananda, moral acts have absence of 
remorse as benefit and advantage.” On another occasion He 
says, “Householders, there are five advantages in the fulfil¬ 
ment of virtue. What aro tho five? First, householders, 
the virtuous man, endowed with good qualities, acquires much 
woalth chiefly owing to the effect of the absence of negli¬ 
gence. Secondly, a good report is noised abroad of the 
virtuous man. Thirdly, to whatever assembly the virtuous 
man goes, he enters boldly and unperturbed, whether it bo 
an assembly of princes, of Brahamins, of laymen, or of monks. 
Fourthly, the virtuous man dies in the full possession of 
his senses. Fifthly, the virtuous man, on the dissolution of 
the body, reaches a happy abode in rebirth. These are the 


An untrained mind can be compared to a wild horse. 
As the will horse must be confined within a certain place, 
similarly, the untrained mini also must he fixed on certain 
points, in ordor not to give it free scope in quest of delight. The 
fixing of the mind on some point is called Samadhi or medi¬ 
tation. There are forty subjects given in the scriptures for 
meditation, one of which should he chosen in accordance 
with the character of the individual. For instance, if the 
individual is a wrathful person by nature, he must practise 
meditation on friendliness. In this way ho can train his 
mind to behave according to his own will. Then he begins to 
train his intellect. As upright conduct helps the act of 
training the mind or meditation, so meditation helps the 
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act of developing the intellect. What should be done by 
him to train tho intellect ? He must study and repeatedly 
ponder over the five aggregates, namoly, body, sensation, 
perception, mentalities and consciousness. He must study 
and ponder over the twelve objects of sense, namely, eye and 
form, ear and sound, nose and smell, tongue and taste, body 
and contact, and mind* and mental activity. He must study 
and ponder repeatedly over the four noble truths,namely, suffer¬ 
ing, the cause of suffering, the end of suffering and the way 
that leads to the end of suffering. He must loarn and recall 
again and again the chain of causation. In short he must 
study thoroughly all thoso psychological problems which are 
the foundation on which knowledge is built up. By this 
means he will understand the true nature of the world, and 
will obtain spiritual insight by realising the impermanency, 
suffering and ego-lessness of composite things. He will, 
so to speak, cut the string of craving, by which he is 
bound to tho world, and will liberate himself. Craving alone 
causes rebirth; nothing else causes rebirth. Therefore to 
him there is no more rebirth nor suffering in the world. He 
will attain the supreme happiness of Nibhana, the entire 
extinction of the three fires of lust, hatred and delusion. 
This is the method taught by the Buddha as necessary to be 
followed by the individual who is seeking happiness. 
There is neithor self-mortification in this method, nor self- 
indulgence ; neither hurnt-offorings to he made, nor prayers 
to be uttered ; because there is no god to be ploasod, or, I 
may even say, to be bribed. This method is nothing 
but the way to self-enlightenment. Whether one is a Bud¬ 
dhist or not, the study of such a teaching can only bring good. 
There is nothing in it to blunt intellectual power, or to taint 


goodness of character. On the contrary it is the highest 
philosophical system which sorves as a foundation for know¬ 
ledge, and the highest system of ethics ever known to man¬ 
kind. 

There was a period in history in which priest-craft was 
tho great impediment to the progress of knowledge. But the 
Buddhist monks were never accused of this offence. 
Our Master taught the world to think, to analyse, and to 
reason ; our elders did the same. The intelligent and thought¬ 
ful man is always friendly towards Buddhism. There is no- I 
thing unreasonable in the teaching of the Buddha. There is I 
neither dogmatic commandment nor dogmatic statement. I 
Every word of the Buddha is supported with striking ex- I 
amples. Thus, Buddhism always has an appeal to courageous I 
thinkers. But wisdom and learning atono are not sufficient I 
to subdue the thousands of vicious thoughts in one's mind. I 
Therefore people must bo trained in accordance with reli¬ 
gious rules. Although a man can be virtuous when he is 
helping anil rescuing others, and avoiding the reproaches of I 
his own heart, as well as of the world, to complete his fife he I 
needs guidance in a true religion. Benevolence ever comes I 
to the mind of him whose thoughts are inclined towards reli¬ 
gion. The religious man's conduct is sweet, and his heart 
is tender and pure. So we see the world neods religion. 
Therefore if one wants to be an unfettered thinker, and at the 
same time to be religious, one can succeed in both aims by 
following the teaching of the Buddha. Moreover at tho 
end it will lead one to the supreme happiness of Nibbana. 

May all brings be happy. 


RATIONALISM AND TOLERATION. 


[By Edward Greenly, d. sc., f. g. s.J 


N the course of the last twelvemonth, the world 
has been astonished at an unexpected and 
terrible phenomenon : the persecution of religion 
by the government of Soviet Russia. 4 

For when all due allowance has been made 
for exaggeration, no doubt now remains that the Soviet 
government has embarked upon a deliberate campaign 
of persecution. Moreover, it is a remarkable feature of this 
campaign that it appears to be directed, not against 
Christianity in particular, but against religion in general, for 
even the Mohammedan subjects of Russia seem in some 
measure to have suffered from it. How singular, that 
Christianity and Islam, those ancient enemies which tore 
each other to pieces for centuries, should now find themselves 
companions in misfortune. 



As for the Russian Church : it is but reaping what it has 
sown, for ovon in our own time, its hands have been anything 
but clean in this matter. In Western Europe, nevertheless, 
there has been a loud outcry, and all kinds of churches, 
oblivious of their own past history, have been protesting with 
vigour. Oddest of all, the Pope has come forward as a 
champion of roligious liberty ! His Holiness is probably 
right in reckoning on the ignorance of Northern Europe, 
where few people seom to be aware that in a comparatively 
recent edition (1905) of the Catholic Directory the Holy 
Inquisition is accorded the first plaoo among the sacred 
congregations of the Church.! 

The concern of the present article, however, is not with 
these protests, grotesquo though he their inconsistency. Its 
concern is with the causes of this terrible phenomenon. And 


• In Buddhist philosophy lh« senses nre six in number the mind being counted as one of them.—Edd. B A.C. 

t Thi.journa 1 ’ of oour.eii nottbe plae, for d.scussion of Communism or any other eeonomio system. But being a religious journsl, no spology i 
rietded (or th® discussion of tha problems of religious toleration — K.O, 8 • 1 

t In (act since l wrote the above. Hie Holiness has been complaining that Protestant missions in Rome ‘ are permitted by the authorities."—® 0 
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we will ondeavour to consider it, not specially in connexion 
with Soviet Russia, bat in connexion with what is known as 
“Rationalism”, in general. 

Now the first consideration, without which we cannot 
proceed a step, is to realize that nothing is to he gained by 
discussing the toloranoe or intolerance of a body unless it has 
had opportunity to persocute: unless it has been “in command 
of the secular arm.” That is the crucial test. What systems 
have been tried thereby, and emerge;! with a clean record ? 

In the R. P. A. Annml for 1925 I wroto as follows 
“Of the Christian bodies which have been in command of 
the secular arm, one only, tho ( Quaker ) Society of Friends, 
has refrained from the practice. From an honourable ex¬ 
ception within, let us turn to a contrast without, which is 
no less honourable, and on a vastly greater scale, both in the 
matter of numbers and of time. The record of Buddhism is 
now well known, and no one can deny that every one of the 

circumstances to which -- 

the *European apologist 
usually ascribes intoler¬ 
ance has been present in ^ 

to a number of sub- 

.... . photograph kindly lent by Mile barpe let 
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churches. The original SHOWN 

purity of its teaching has 

often become dimmed by degeneration and corruption. 
Above all, from the Asokan age to the present day, it has 
over and over again, for long periods, and in countries where 
its most formidable competitors wore present, been in com¬ 
mand of the secular arm. Yet it claims, and the claim is 
admitted by every scholar, that in spite of all this, it has 
never fought a religious war, has never shed one drop of 
-blood, has never persecuted any other religion, and that 
no Buddhist sect has ever persecuted any other Buddhist 
sect."* 

Well, Rationalism has repeatedly thrown stones, and with, 
justice, at the Christian churches for their terrible record in 
this matter. It can do so no longer. Its turn has come. 
It has been in command of the secular arm. It has been 
tried by the crucial test, and—it lias been found wanting. W hy ? 
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In the years 1924 and 1925 I published, in this Annual , 
in the R. P. A. Annuli and in The Literary Guide (Watts & 
Co.) four articles, entitled “The Term God as the Name of 
a Person”, “Types of Monotheism”, "Thoocratic Imperialism”, 
and “Sources and Typos of Religious Intolerance". They were 
closely inter-related, and ought properly to have been successive 
chapters in a book, all being intended to lead up to the subject 
of the fourth of them. Ro-reading them, now, they still seem 
to mo to be thoroughly sound from the point of view of 
scholarship ; though, were I writing them today, thoy would 
be worded with more sympathy for the better aspects of 
Christianity. Here, of course, there is not space to recapitu¬ 
late their arguments: but it is necessary to state briefly 
their principal conclusions, which are as follows. 

(1) That "Ho Theos” of the New Testament is really tho 
Yaliwe of the Jow 3 . (2) That there are two distinct types of 
Monotheism, the Abstractive and the Selective, that the 
Selective is both intellectually and ethically tho lower of tho 
____ two, and that it (unhap¬ 
pily) was the type which 
Christianity took over 
from the Jews. (3) That 
the Roman Empire, com- 
J prising as it did the whole 

an incident of advance; 
f the Bibhotheque Koyale duCambodge. and a reactionary or an- 

V1EW OF PREACHING CHAIR achronistic, which may 
^ P- 45. arise in highly developed 

societies. (6) That Theocratic Imperialism tends, almost 
inovitahly, to develop this reactionary and perilous type. 

But what, it may well be asked, has all this to do with 
the matter in hand? We all know that Yahwe, and Theocracy, 
are anathema to Rationalists, of whatever nationality : how 
can intolerance on thoir part be due to any of these things ? 

Perhaps I can best reply by quoting from tho final 
paragraph of my articlo of 1925 ~ Another caution may 
be borne in mind. In communities where anachronic intol¬ 
erance has prevailed for many centuries, it may bo sub 
consciously present in the mental mako-up even of those who 
have repudiated the beliefs which have sown the deadly germ. 
Moreover, some 15 years previously, long before I had thought 
of distinguishing between types of intolerance, I had published 
in 1'he Literary Guide a short article entitled The Days 
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of Persecution", from which I extract the following :—"Child¬ 
ren, then, albeit very rebellious children, of this same Chris¬ 
tianity, we receive from it not merely those noble qualities 
and inspirations for which it must ever be loved and honoured 
by mankind ; we receive also, and cannot help receiving 
subtly interwoven with our mental fabric, the damnosa 
Iiaereditas of its terrible intolerance. We have, in fact, as 
some of our Oriental friends would put it, a most dangerously 
intolerant Karma. And it is far too much to expect that a 
Karma stored up during some 19 centuries* can be eliminated 
in a paltry 80 or 90 years. Yet until it is eliminated, there 
must always remains danger that provocation and opportunity, 
combined, may rouse once more the slumboring tyrant 
within us." Finally, in 1927, in an article (also in The. 
Literary Guide) on “Types of Religious Propaganda”, I uttered 
a similar caution that “In the heat of conflict there is moral 
danger ; danger lest its [i. e. Rationalism's] more eager and 
vigorous advocates be led into expressing themselves with 
a bitterness hardly less than that of the system which they 
are assailing."! 

Thus, far-fetched though it appear at first sight, we seem 
to find a clue to the nature and origin of the phenomenon 
which is the subject of our enquiry. For Europe has been the 
scene, throughout some 15 centuries, of this reactionary type 
of religious intolerance. Its reappearance, therefore, need be 
no surprise to us. Moreover, it is instructive to note that, 
whereas active persecution (as distinguished from mere re¬ 
ligious inequality) at the hands of the churches has ceased 
for some time in Western Europe, it went on in Russia down 
to 80 or 40 years ago. That country, accordingly, is the 


first in which it has reappeared, this time at the hands of 
Rationalists, and with alarming promptitude. Doubtless those 
Russian Rationalists have no suspicion that the course I 
which they are taking is really derived from Theocratic Im- I 
perialism ! Had they suspected this, they might have thought I 
twice before embarking on it. 

But the passages quoted from my old articles were written 
without a thought of Soviet Russia. “The Days of Persecution 
indeed, was written several years before the Great War, when 
the Tsardom still appeared unshaken. The warnings they I 
contained were addressed to the Rationalists of my own I 
country, and some recent episodes have made me fear that. I 
those warnings were not quite superfluous. 

Finally: the subject can be approached in another I 
manner. Macbeth, at the outset of that immortal tragedy. I 
had not the least idea that he would ever do what he is I 
really just upon the point of doing. Had it been put to him 
in plain straightforward terms, he would have repudiated I 
it with the utmost horror. Then come the subtle suggestions I 
of the witches, with their two-thirds fulfilment:— 

All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane of Glamis. 

All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Cawdor. 

All hail, Macbeth! that shalt be King hcroafter, 

fatally turning his thoughts to the unfulfilled remainder. Even I 
then, his nobler nature keeps on shrinking back in horror I 

I dare do all that may become a man : 

Who dares do more, is none. 

Yet he does that “more", after all. R itiou iles : de t obit fabuh I 




Necessity and Freedom in the Light of the Karma Doctrine. 

[By Brahmacam Govinpa.] 


^ HE Buddha has not only proelaiinod the possi¬ 
bility of the highest freedom and characterised 
it as being free from attachment to things 
through the recognition of their true nature and 
the insight that it is not they which bind us in 
fetters, but our own craving ; he has in addition 
made known the way to the realisation of this highest ideal. 
This freedom which consists in no longer being attached to any¬ 
thing. is to be distinguished from the Active freedom of 
fleeting moments of emotion in which we feel ourselves 
superior to things simply because they are going according 
to our will, in this regard, that it is never again transformed 
into Karmic necessity, but ever and always creates fresh 
freedom until that final freedom is reached in which all 
Karma comes to rest because no new energies of mental 
images and bonds (SaBkhiira) are any longer produced. 


That the abrogation of Karma, according to the Buddhist 
apprehension of things, is attainable, namely by Buddhas 
and Arahans, proves that Karma and the mechanical causa¬ 
lity of the materialistic theory of the world are by no mean? 
the same thing. The Paticcasamuppada is not a causal 
formula within the framework of a rigorously unconditional 
succession of cause and effect. It is rather a conditional 
formula, a formula which is meant to express a conditioned 
arising, a mutual relationship of dependence which may 
present itself equally well simultaneously and also as * 
succession in time, since oach phase contains the entire pro¬ 
cess, bo it as seed, be it as fruit. “Ignorance” (Avijja) is no; 
the “cause" of Consciousness (Viflflafla! and its ide» 
energies (Saflkhara). Sensation (Vedana) is not the cause 
of Craving (Tanha), and still less is Craving the necessary 
consequence of Sensation. But, where there is Craving. 


• The correct number L 15 centuries, for it ought to be dated from the final suppression of Pagan,™ in the Tbeodosian Code of C. E. 8J0.-JE. 
t A danger which I no not think I completely escape! myself. True; in my old articles 1 find verv few expressions to regret But I 
now , 0 ,t all taste or c mtrorersl.l subjects of that kind, and wish that I had not spent mv time utrnn these There U work to be don. which 
vastly greater value, and 1 have none too many years left in which to do it —A’ G ' ^ 
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there must also be Sensation. And where there is Sensation, 
there must also bo Consciousness. Where, however, there 
is Craving-producing consciousness, there must also be 
Ignorance. Literally the formula runs : In dependence upon 
Ignorance (Avijja paccaya), Idea-energies (Saflkhara); in 
dependence upon Idea-energios, Consciousness; and so on 
down to Suffering. Since the entire series is to be thought of 
as a circle, ovary link can be combined with another (as is, 
in fact, carried out in the Patthana), and, indeed, in 
whichever succession one chooses. Titus, “ViHflana paccaya 
saflkhara" is just as correct as "Saflkhara paccaya vififiana", 
or “Tanha paccaya saflkhara", and so on. Titus we have 
here neither a purely temporal, nor yet a purely logical, 
causality, but a living, organic relationship, a simultaneous 
intermixture, juxtapo¬ 
sition. and succes¬ 
sion of all the links, 
in which each, so to 
say, represents the 
transverse summa¬ 
tion of all the others, 
and bears in itself its 
wholo past as well as 
all the possibilities of 
its future. And pre¬ 
cisely on this account 
the entire chain at 
every moment and 
from every phaso of 
it, is removable, and 
is neither tied to 
“causes lying in an 
unreachably distant 
past", nor yot refer¬ 
red to a future heyond 
the limits of vision 
in which perhaps, 
some time, the effects 
of these causes will 
be exhausted. Only 
thus is the possibility 
of becoming free con¬ 
ceivable, for how 
coukl causes heaped 
up since beginning¬ 
less time, and working on with natural necessity, ever come to 
an end ? The idea that the consequence of all deeds, whether 
of a mental or corporeal kind, must be tasted to the very last 
morsel, and that through every most trivial action, through 
every slightest motion of the heavt, one is further involved in 
the inextricable net of fate, is assuredly the most frightful 
spectre that tho human heart, or more correctly, the human 
intellect, has ever conjured up ; for only the subsequent con¬ 
ceptualising and concretising of the vital connections of destiny 
could, out of the living, individual conformity to law of our 
being, manufacture the blind necessity of a natural law. It 
cannot be too often emphasised that every content of conscious¬ 
ness, or every deed, brings forth Karma. There is such a thing 


as doing without deed ! Has there not been, according to the 
canonical view, an active, and yet a Karma-free, Buddha ? 
For the Safikharas, the Karmic idea-energies, immediately 
upon his enlightenment were abolished: and of his own free 
resolve he turned back into the world in order to show the 
way to release to those imprisoned therein. 

“But," it may be objectod, "how was it possible that 
the Buddha, shortly bofore his Parinirvana, was subject to 
sufferings ?” At this point there is this to be said, that the 
highest types of the human mind also, are not always and 
exclusively bound to the one type of consciousness corres¬ 
ponding to their nature, but that they may be subject tem¬ 
porarily to the after-effects of lower states of consciousness, 

especially so in the 
domain of the cor¬ 
poreal, for the body 
by its nature is just 
materialised Karma, 
the consciousness of 
past moments of 
existence made vis¬ 
ible. Karma is no¬ 
thing else but the 
acting principlo of 
consciousness which, 
as effect (Vipaka), 
also steps into visible 
appearance. Tho ap¬ 
pearing form is thus 
essentially “past”, 
and therefore for him 
who has mentally 
developed out of and 
beyond it, is felt as 
something alien. The 
whole misunderstand¬ 
ing of the matter, the 
dualistic mode of en¬ 
visaging body ami 
soul, mind and mat¬ 
ter, and so on, is 
based upon this feel¬ 
ing, ami precisely on 
this account, is pro¬ 
claimed in the leading ranks of mentally elevated men. For 
as regards the masses of men (even if they agree with the 
letter of this proclamation so far as its wording goes) whose 
consciousness has not yet grown beyond that of the form of 
consciousness, the body with equal right is to he called the 
present, in so far as it corresponds to the standing mental 
state. With the Karma of the Saint who still romains bound 
to corporeal form, it is as with a heavy pendulum which after 
the ceasing of the original impulse, still continues to swing 
for a long time. The longer and the heavier the pendulum, 
all tho slower the swinging. The shorter and the lighter the 
pendulum, all the quicker the swinging. Matter corresponds to 
the heavy pendulum with slower, more persisting swinging ; 


ON STUDYING THU BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES. 


Like a cool breath of peace from the past come the words. 
“Thus have I heard"*. 

And the sun sank to rest in a glory of gold. 

Not a leaf stirred. 

But my spirit awoke full of joy to attend. 

Tuned and prepared. 

Once again I am hearing my dear Lord discourse 
Here in this place, 

And the words that 1 hear are of mercy and love. 

Of infinite grace. 

That will teach me to open the doors of my heart. 

All life embrace. 

With the Lord for my guide I will yet conquer self. 

His Law hold fast. 

So out of the strain and the stress of the Now 
Peace from the Past 

Has shrouded me round, like a soft dew descends, 

Calms me at last 

Geraldine E. Lyster 
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the mental, to the light pendulum with quicker and correspond¬ 
ingly less lasting swinging. The Buddha himself says once 
that with more right one might look upon the body as persist* 
ing (in the sense of an absolute ‘I* [Atta]) than the mind! 
The former holds out for at least some years of time, while 
the consciousness does not remain the same for even two 
consecutive moments. Thus does it come about that the body 
is not in a position to follow so quickly the changes of the 
mind. It adapts itself only slowly anti within certain well- 
defined limits which depend upon the laws of the construction 
of matter and the relationships of the vibration of the elements. 

This hybrid position of the body as the product of a long 
past consciousness and the basis of a present one, finds 
expression also in this fact, that a part of its functions are 
conscious and subject to tho will, as, for example, the move¬ 
ments of our limbs, while another part runs its course, un¬ 
consciously or at least sub-consciously (subliminal) and is 
not subject to the will,that is, to the present, as, for example, 
the circulation of the blood, digestion, internal secretions, the in' 
tegration and disintegration of cells, and the like. Breathing 
holds a middle place which out of an unconscious, has been raised 
to a conscious, function, and can proceed just as well by deli¬ 
berate volition as automatically. Thus it is breathing that knits 
together the present with the past, the mental with the 
corporeal, the consciousness with the unconscious. It is the 
meditating thing, the point of departure from which wo lay 
hold of what has become and what is becoming, and can become 
master of the past and the future ; it is therefore the starting 
point of meditation that gives actuality, form and shape. 


ing, and the like. That however here also the exteml 
influence, the apparently external happening, does not dispense 
with the inner, fato-like connection, is clearly evident from 
the story of Angulimala. The robber converted by the Buddha 
who, in consequence of the knowledge that suddenly dawned 
within him, became a Saint, one day on his round for alms 
of food is recognised by the crowd and ill-treated so that lie 
comes to the Buddha all streaming with blood. 

The Exalted One points out to him that it is the con¬ 
sequences of his own deeds (Kammavipaka) that he is endur¬ 
ing, and encourages him to bear it patiently and quietly so 
as to become froe from the last bonds of Karma ( Majjhim 
Nihaya 86.) 

Also in the Milinda Panhi the question is raised if the 
Saint can still experience pain: 

“Venerable Nagasena, may one who is no more to be 
re-born, (that is, a perfect Saint), still experience any kind 
of feeling of pain ?" 

“One kind of feeling of pain he may well experience, but 
another kind, not.” 

“Which are these ?” 

“Bodily feeling of pain, 0 Maharaja, he may well still 
experience ; but no longer mental feeling of pain." 

“How so, O Lord ?" 

“Since tho ground and condition for the arising of feel¬ 
ings of bodily pain are not yet removed (for the arising of 
bodily pain is dependent upon the body, not upon the will), 
therefore he may yet experience the feeling of bodily pain. 
Since, however, the ground and condition for the arising of 


Still, in most cases, a last, unresolved remainder will be 
left overi for oven if the mind has already come to a state 
of peace and harmony, that is, if the Karmic after-effects 
are equilibrated, or.through transmutation, removed, the Karma 
that is bound in corporeal form may still for a long time go 
on vibrating, before complete harmonising within the same 
(corporeal perfection, so far as such a thing is possible), or 
complete emancipation, takes place. To the Saint it is natu¬ 
rally given to withdraw himself from bodily pains with the 
aid of concentration; but generally speaking, so long as the 
body exists, so long exists also the possibility of the sensation 
of pain, not so much on the ground of organic disturbances 
(illnosses) which hardly come into consideration—for mental 


the feeling of mental pain are removed, therefore he can no 
longer experience the feeling of mental pain.” (Althtida 
Panha II, X.) 

On this, theBhikkhu Nyanatiloka remarks in his Gorman 
translation of the Mtlinda-Panha: “The arising of mental 
pains is conditioned by the constitution of will of the indi¬ 
vidual. The mental feeling of pain (sorrow, grief, misery, 
melancholy, and despair) is always bound up with an im¬ 
pulsion of self-opposition, of resistance, ill-will or hatred 
(doso, patigho, vyapado) and is therefore in Buddhism looked 
upon as immoral. How then can one call Buddhism » 
pessimistic doctrine when already every mental gloomy moai 
is rejected as immoral, and one of the main meditations is 


well-being (saintliness) signifies also bodily well-being (health)— 
as rathor on the ground of external influences, such as, in 
tho case of the Buddha, was the partaking of unwholesome food, 
or in the case of Angulimala, wounding through stone-throw- 


that of universal joy (Mudita-bhavana) ?” 

We can formulate the matter as follows: The Saint is 
indeed not assured against bodily pains, so long as he remains 
conscious in the body,* but he is no longer at their mercy 


• Here I recollect an mei ieut -U.oh Dhan Gopal Mookherjee rmrraws of hi* stay in Benares. Here he visited * Brahmana who enjoyed the 
repute of being a wwe and holy man. Wb.Ie he »u .n conversation with him and his disciple,, the Brahmana’s phvsieian, along with »* 
assistant, appm ieh*d in order to operate on a tumour on the Brahmsna s throat. Those present wished to withdraw, hut 'beBrahmana quietly «k«d 
them to ti-matn »Uen ithsy were and prooeed with their conversation with him. When the doctor in astonishment asked him if then he did net 
wish to bi anaesthetised, he smilingly declined. The operat on was nertnrmed ,i.„ i>„ u nsKraisnniem ,.il 

while the blood poured low:, on both s le t of his throat. When th* Option w fl perfect serernty carried on ™ 

had rnamiR-i to bear such pain without even the quivering of a muscU whereuoon r'lt the uLTtose 

of ptin * nee during tho whole operation he had not been oresenHn hiTkla P n l BrabmR " a replied that be bad not felt the least tr»< 
the P ideas of his religious discourse P " h “ bod * M » U > bu ‘ blt consciousness was completely conceDtraUd on 


Such a conquest of bodily pains by the method of concentration nr ..... . .. . 

ideutfies him tell with his body, thus, possesses a hich decree ofmtiJv,. of consciousness, certainly presume* that, 

of thedeipor emneoti ns knit up with the past, whereby alone the .til ntT* a*but it is not necessarily dependent upon 
•art of transference of coEuciinisueas may well ala> com> into * n , ^omhilated at its root, through the removal of its 

we do not deal in the following lines.— G. deration only in acute cases, that is, cases lying on ,Vl “ * nr,a " 


ndent upon the cognition 
novat of its causes. Thu 
the surface, with which 
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They are now only like the clouds and lightning of a depart¬ 
ing thunderstorm on the horizon; they concern only the 
periphery, but not the central point of his being into whose 
higher actuality he can at all timos withdraw as into an 
impregnable fortress. 

Just as in the case of a man to whom in his dream the 
cognition has come, ‘I am dreaming', tho foes who threaten 
to overpower him—in the thought, ‘They are only my own 
creations '—are fearlessly allowed to approach, and can be 
disarmed just hy this fearlessness, so in a mind that has 
become free (awake), bodily pains will bo fearlessly met and by 


that fact disarmed, in the cognition that they as well as the body 
which they threaten, are its own creations, its own past, 
now overcome. Thus melts away hoforo the knowledge and 
recognition of a man’s own past, ami beforo tho readiness 
to take upon himself the final consequences, to answer for 
them, also this last remainder of seK-croated necessity. Such 
a degree of courageous self-responsibility and self-cognition 
however, can only bo present where all selfish wishing and 
willing is mute. The highest freedom thus consists not in 
willing but in letting go. Lotting go, however, can be realised 
not in weakness, but only in the fullest exercise of strength. 


JAYAMANGALA GATH A. 

(From the Pali) 

by George Keyt 


Creating a thousand hands (or himself and with num 
erous weapons, 

On Girimekalan*. Mara, leading the terror of armies 
clamorous, 

Buddha, empowered with the force of his previous 
merit, defeated 

By the glory and grace of this Triumph may 
Victory ever surround me! 

AH through the darkness oi night without pause, till the 
daybreak, 

The terrible warfare infernal continued; when silent 
and helpless 

Aiavaka the demon lay prone in the calmness of 
Buddha's presence- 

By the glory and grace of this t riumph may 
Victory ever surround me ! 

Nalagiri, the mountain like elephant, hideous, maddened 
and burning, 

Insane with wine given him, trumpeting, fearful, fero 
cious. eyes flaming. 

Seeing Buddha, stayed suddenly, cooled and bedewed 
by love and defeated. 

By the glory and grace of this Triumph may 
Victory ever surround me! 

With his flashing and terrible weapon uplifted did 
Angulimala 

Give chase to the Lord of Compassion, a distance of 
three leagues traversing, 

Till the Buddha confounded him utterly- bound him 
with power miraculous. 

By the glory and grace of this Triumph may 
Victory ever surround me ! 

Chinchimanika, woman most wretched and wicked, 
approaching the Buddha 

As one with the weight and the anguish of pregnancy 
heavy and piteous 

* The elephant. 


Accusing the Lord with harsh words, with compas¬ 
sionate speech was defeated. 

By the glory and grace of this Triumph may 
Victory ever surround me! 

Aware of the glory of Buddha, the naked ascetic Sach- 
chaka 

His knowledge of truth abandoning falsely and blinding 
his vision 

The Lord, irresistibly dazzling with brilliance, enlighten¬ 
ing, defeated. 

By the glory and grace of this Triumph may 
Victory ever surround me! 

Nando Pananda the king of the serpents, subtle with 
magic 

In strife with the Thera, disciple of Buddha, lay helpless 
and fallen. 

The Thera the form of the serpent assuming through 
power of the Buddha. 

By the glory and grace of this Triumph may 
Victory ever surround me! 

The Brahma god Baka, wise, learned and swift with 
miraculous power, 

Who lay in the coils ot the snake of heretical visions 
entangled. 

The Lord liberated destroying the snake with the 
sword of His wisdom. 

By the glory and grace of this Triumph may 
Victory ever surround me! 

This Jayamangala with verses eight 

Who chants and dwells upon from day to day 

He will defeat all evil that assails 

And at the last live in Nirvanic bliss. 
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story, and this portion, 1 mean the introduction, is therefore hnt lh« „ : . , , ., 
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from this portion of the story much material about the social, used to kill sud a ^i” 10 ^ profes8,onaI huntors 

poht.cal, economic, rdi^ious industrial and literary condi- and bring the fl'esl,”'to“ tlm’'village ^tw^rsalo 0 ' 1 'Kina- 

Uons of ancient India at the tune of the Buddha. Dr. Richard and princes used to go a-h,mting as a pastime This ie7e 

kmk has utilised all such mater,al contained in the Jataka ferred to even in the inscriptions of Asoka the Grelt who 

^‘”’77 ,1 T V ?r kh Tr. “"*• Cm - M tm bu '*> J fHoibkao. cl tho BoddU 

7 Ind,a t nB,«tdl,asT t nu. He wrote, “The former kings,” says Asoka, “used to go a-bunting for re- 
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niul the learned monks as my pastime." He called this 

Tho number of 
the kingdoms whoso 
rulers play a part 
in the stories is very 
considerable. The 
majority of these 
names as Madda, 

PancSla, K&si, Ko- 
sala, Videlia, Vida- 
hha, etc. agree with 
those mentioned in 
the Vedic literature. 

And a few other 
names, such as Ka¬ 
li hga, Assaka, etc. 
mentioned in later 
Bralimanic litera¬ 
ture such as the 
Pantni Sutras, the 
Ramayana and the 
Mahaihirata are 
also to be found. 

But the names of 
tho later kingdoms, 
such as the Andr&s, 
and thePandyas aro 
never to ho met 
with. This indicates, 

as was mentioned ,,, . , .. 

before that .. 'holograph tarully lent by UIU. KarpeUs of the Uibliotheyut Royals du Cambodge 

THE mmm ®eUDDHIQUE S ' 

king loin*. Dhammayiti (Sk. Dharmayatra) meaning Pious Visits a 

We can see also from these stories how simple were the ° P . P ° 8 ? to Mi « ava ^ t5 ,sk MigayfiyStri) moaning K ^i“ 

habits of the Aryans of those days. They lived mostly in A*hunting The flesh of the peacock was regarded as a ven 

Villages surrounded by forests and had for their riches cows ’T . T '' 0 8tap,e r ° 0<1 of the ri * wm Sfili or wf|a , 

an.1 corn. Their dress generally consisted of two pieces of 7° “ ln Slnha,ese Kl ™- Tl ' is kind of ««•'»> w aa kept 

doth called Nivaaana and PSrupana. i. e. the waist doth and u "T TT **" “'‘ ,1 * 8 ° ,n ° '»°tho 

the covering for the upper part of the body. The rich took **** f ^" |(i ** Vri hi (i> 

p. i,le in wearing very soft and diaphanous clothes made of !“ Ztc^U ' « l f?”** *°S " hea, 

silk, hut the poor had only coarse clothes made of either wool fi , m I * "7* " r ° ho ° Celai i 

or cotton Kasi was famous for costly garm^ulTthl m, ° ,b liko ^ -«»«□ or Sess ^ 

days, and Gandhara for costly carpets Though there was a Tji "7 7°^ ‘"™!* ^ T t !' < ; ^ A «nia! 

well-estahlished caste system, inter easte marriages were of Adharaka was also used by rich people auch “ 

frecuant anmirranea \r . i r . • ’ princes and wealthy merchants. Plates were in Mi 0 „ 

ea am ''"bating was very common, well-to-do people made of costly metafs like gold and 1 
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But the ordinary people used to take their fool on leaves 
or plate3 made of copper or simple earthenware plates. 
Bathing was an essential duty in the day's programme, and 
it was compulsory before participation in a religious ceremony. 
They used to wash their heads once a weak with the boiled 
Amalaki (i.e. our Neill). They all wore their hair long. It 
was only some orders of ascoties that cropped or shaved the 
hair as a mark of their renunciation of worldliness and 
vanity. Sometimes respectable people were punished for 
some heinous offence by having their hair cropped. To wear 
garlands of fragrant flowers was a fashion with everybody, 
especially on festive occasions Kiel, and fashionable people, 
and especially women, used to sloe], on couches strewn thick 
with flowers. To besmear the floor with cow-dung and to 
smoke the rooms with rosins, deodar, etc. was regarded as a 
means of purification. On hot days sandal-wood paste was 
applied on the body. The upper part of tho body was decked 
with various kinds of ornaments, both by men and women ; 
and though there 

was a kind of shirt _ 

known as Kancuka 
it was very seldom 

worn. But Kancu- . .. 

kas made of some ' 

metal were a com- 2 

■non dress of sol- / , 

diers in battle. Poly- Maf* * 

giimv was very com- 

mon. The miscon- WJtm fljR.&g 

duct of women could 

he punished hy tho » jMft \ flB 

husbands or by the “ 

parents themseb-cs. | 

Such punishment - 

ioctodod the cutting 

off of the ears or the ^ 
noso and the crop¬ 
ping of the hair. RAMBUKKANA. CEYLO 

Sometimes the guilty 

woman was oven put to death. The dead bodies of the rich 
wore always cremated, hut the corpsos of the poor were loft in 
places called Amakasusana where they remained unburied. 
They were eaten up hy jackals, vultures and such other 
creatures. 

The king was the head of society and ho was supreme 
in all matters except religion. He used to look after the 
general well-being of the people. He advised the people in 
agricultural affairs, and used to help them in every way in 
that connection. His word was law. He was hound only 
hy the traditions and the customs. An official called tho 
Purohita advised him on religious stand social matters, and 
ministers called Amaccas (Sk. Aumtyas) assisted him in poli¬ 
tical, economic and administrative affairs. He was the supreme 
judge, but ho was helped hy officials known as Adhikarai.i 
amahamaccas in legal administration. A considerable | tort ion 
of the products of tho realm belonged to him, and this sometimes 
amounted to one-tenth, one-eighth or even one-sixth of the 
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country's produce. This was the main source of his income. 
Customs duty was levied on all tlie costly things that were 
imported The king had a very numerous harem collected from 
among the most beautiful damsels of the realm. They 
nttendel on him as handmaids and entertained him with 
dance nnd song and music on different instruments. 
These women wore not regarded as wives anl they were of 
different castes and of different status. His chief consort 
was called the Aggamaheu (Sk. AgraniahisJt who was neces¬ 
sarily of the same caste as the king, and it was her son only 
who could succeed to the throne. He had several other 
ijiieens also of the same caste and he cdllld raise any of 
them to the high place of Aggamahesl at his pleasure. 
Misconduct on the part of these MahOus and the ladies of 
the harem was severely punished. Tho kings • relatives 
enjoyed a high position in society. The highost and the most 
trustworthy posts wore generally entrusted to them. The 
king was easily accessible and oven tho poorest subject 

could see him and 

» 

_ _ speak to him. Hie 

ves and robbers were 

chopped off. Use of 

IH fH Birili was'punished hy a 

i. . . tine. There is a story 

y, v 4 •71 relating how a man 

t was fined night gold 

'iMB' 

- J S.--- a. coins for abusing an- 

- Photograph /.,/ if I. It U other. The religious 

JALLUCHALA TEMPLE men, such as tho 

; V' Brahmans,TApasas, 

and 8amarias were immune from punishment. 
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Elephants, horses and chariots were the common means 
of locomotion employed by the king. These were always very 
richly decorated. Everything used hy the king was roferred 
to hy tho epithet MftAgala, meaning auspicious, such as 
Mangalahatthi (state elephant), Mahgalaassa (state horse), 
Mangalaratlm (stato chariot) and so forth. Sometimes the 
word Siri, meaning lucky, was also used, e g. Sirigabhlia, 
Sirisayana, and so on. The king was very highly respected 
and everybody, except roligious men, had to how down before 
him. He was addressed as Deva, meaning god, indicating 
that he was of divine descent. 

Trade was in the hands of the Sott.his who were a section 
of the caste called Vaisya. Tho Sotthis were the richest 
persons in society. Sometimes tlioy were riclier than the 
king himself. There were guilds of traders and also of crafts¬ 
men. They were known as 8ei,ii (Srepi). At the head of the 
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trader* guild was the Setthi; and the other guild* were 
headed by the master-craftsmen who wore called Acariyas 
(Sk. Acaryas) The Sotthisused to take the products of the realm 
to other countries by big caravans of carts and sell thorn 
there. On their return they would bring the products of 
those countries to be sold at home. Sometimes they under¬ 
took very long journeys and distant lands wore visited by 
them. We find that the merchants of Baranasi, Savatthi 
and Kosambi used to visit Patitthana, Bharukaccha, Takka- 
sila, etc. They also visited distant countries across the seas by 
means of sailing vessels. In the Baveru Jataka we hear of 
the frequent communications betwoen Bharukaccha (modorn 
Broach) and Biveru (Babylonia of the Greeks). In Vala- 
hassa J a taka we read of the merchants of Biranasi passing 
Ceylon on their way to countries beyond this island. 


society. Every domestic festival was either preceded by or 
mixed up with some roligious rites, and this custom wu 
very much to the advantage of the Brahmans. The Vedas, 
only three in number, and not four as at a later day, werr 
in existence along with the Vedangas, but they were mono¬ 
polised by the Brahmans. The simpler folk knew nothing 
of them. 

Childreu were educated according to their castes. Tha 
child of a goldsmith was taught that art and nothing else. 
The son of a Vaisya was trained in trade or agriculture anl 
also in letters and religion. The Kshatriya was instructed in the 
art of fighting and administration, and in letters and religion 
as well. He also had access to the Vedas. The Brahman 
received the full benefit of a liberal education and special 



care was taken to teach him the Vedas and the religious 
s simple Animism. They ritas. There were no schools in the modern sense of the 

in rivers, and on moun- torm. In each village the children were taught their respec¬ 

tive crafts by a 

- — - -— village teacher o 

Mr -* instructor who wa; 

• * "V" called the Acariyi 

iwir !.*’* (Sk. Acarya). Tba 

‘ ** '■ more famous 

Phnlopraph by Madam* Alrrandra David-Ntel. structor a present. 

FARM AT JAKYENDO.fCHERKU), EASTERN TIBET Sometimes, the 

teachor rownrded 

iiis host pupil by giving him his daughter in marriage. This, of 
courso, was regarded as the greatest honour that a pupil could 
receive from his teachor. There was a great centre of learning 
at, Takkasila (modern Taxila). Students from far-off lands 
flocked togethor to this famous university. All the arts and 


believed in deitios residing in trees 
tains and made 
simple offerings to 

mans were at the Jr* ' 

mans mado them 
believe that these 
rites would bring 
health, woalth, happiness and victory to them and to their 
people and country. 


There are maDy other things that we can gather from 
tho da taka stories as regards the life of the peoplo of ancient 
India, but I neol not dwell upon them any longer as they 
are sufficiently well-known. It will be found that tho Book 
of Jatakas gives us a clear insight into tho ancient society 
of India from which our own socioty, I mean the Sinhalese 
society, gradually evolved. 


Thus the Jatakas are important not only because cf 


the moral lessons that they impart but also because of 
their great historical value. 

It is a matter for great regret that the study of this 
book is largoly neglected by the Buddhists of Ceylon of the 
present day. Till the last generation it was the favourite 
book of tho village folk. Even in the days of my own child¬ 
hood tho Jatakapotvah ntM was read aloud by the resident monk 
of the village temple where every evening the people of tho 
village gathered together and listened to it with great interest 
and devotion. Every one of the village folk knew some 
stories of the Jataka Book and cited them by way of moral 
instruction in connection with their domestic affairs. Fre¬ 


quently, as a pastime, these stories were told to the circle 
of youngsters who besieged some elderly relation with a 
request to ‘‘tell them a story” and grandmothers often won the 
love and admiration of their grandchildren only by their 
expertness in telling these stories. 

Tbeso stories often leave so deep an impression 
on the reader (or listener, as the case may be) as to 
affect vitally his whole character and outlook. They 
teach the value of generosity, love and kindness, and the 
heinousness of solfislmess and hypocrisy. They teach us 
to love and venerate the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha and to t ry to remain good Buddhists throughout our life. 


THE BUDDHIST CAVE-TEMPLES OF AJANTA 
AND THEIR FRESCO PAINTINGS. 

[By Ph. C. K. Jayasuriya.] 


HOSE few who are venturesome enough to bravo 
the dizzy climb on the dangling rope ladder 
which spans the gallery and the stone pocket 
above at Sigiriya, or do the weary trudge 
through the suunv jungle pathway to the Tamil 
ruins known as Demala Malia Saya at Polon- 
naruwa, are favoured with a glimpse of a School of painting 
that flourished throughout India botwoen the 2nd century 
B.C. and tho 7th century A. D., and which has been recog¬ 
nized by competent authorities as being unique in the history 
of Art for the excellence of its mural decorations. But 
fewer still are they amongst us who have endeavoured to 
find out from whence this art was introduced into this 
country, or if it was indigenous ! We shall not try to answer 
tltese questions here, beyond saying that the local examples 
owe their origin to the parent School in India, more popu¬ 
larly known to tho world of Art to-day as ‘‘The Ajanta School 
of Painting.” So, within the limited scope of this article, 
the writer—who has had the opportunity to study this Art 
in some detail in preparation for a work on the subject 
which he is hoping to publish shortly—will givo a short 
account of the Buddhist Cave-Temples of Ajanta with spocial 
reference to their fresco paintings, in the hope that it 
will be of some interest to the Buddhists of this country and 
to all lovers of Art. 


. The wave of culture that swept over India, influenced 
by the teachings of the Buddha, bore on its crest the seeds 
of an artistic impulse which was destined in the courso of 
a few centuries to blossom into great beauty and create a 
a new school of Art. Thus, the students of Indian Art 
to-day are favoured with a vast variety of paintings, or 
monumental structures, left to thorn by the genius of the 
artists of old and tho generous hand of antiquity. These 
Art-treasures are in reality the National Galleries of India, 


and are bousod in their original setting to this day, in her 
rock-hewn shrines and monasteries among which the Cave- 
Temples of Ajanta and Bagh aro pre-eminent. These 
treasures so fortunatoly preserved are the happy hermitage 
of India, and indeed, of tire larger world of Art; for they 
epitomise in their architecture, sculpture, and painting, tho 
goldon era of Art that prevailed in India many centuries ago. 

Situated in a secluded ravine of much grandeur at the 
head of one of the Ghats that lead downwards from the 
Indhyadri Range of mountains dividing the table-land 
of the Deccan from Khaudosh in the valley of the Tapti, 
(within the Dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad), tho 
famous Cave-Temples of Ajanta are a spectacle of groat 
beauty in their romantic and picturesque setting. 

There are three ways of approach to tho Caves, all of 
which lead to the hamlet of Fardepnr which is some four 
miles away from tho Cave*, where camping facilities are 
available to those visiting the place. The road leading to 
tho ravine where the shrines are situated winds over low- 
lying hills which are covered with an abundance of flower¬ 
ing shrubs, or with cultivated fields of maize or corn. 
From thence, the visitor to the place must follow tho jungle 
pathway studded with bright-coloured flowers and luxuriant 
jungle growth such as only a tropical clime can give: ho 
will pass by towering crags contrasting in their austere gran¬ 
deur with the verdant greon or the azure sky above; nor 
will be be a lonesome pilgrim, for the many-coloured birds 
with their chirping songs, or the shy peep of timid wild 
creatures of the forest, will greet his steps at evory turn. 
As he approaches the head of the valley tho path adopts 
a serpentine course and takes a steady climb upwards t 
passing by a small stream which flows down the ravine; 
ascending higher he will reach the famous hermitage which 
Buddhist monks hewed out of the living rock noarly 2000 
years ago, excavating the face of a perpendicular scarp of 
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rock some 4550 feet in height, which sweeps round in a huge 
curve horse-shoe wise, three-quarters of a mile in length. 
Above the caves, a waterfall glides musically down the 
valley in a cascade of seven leaps, known as the Sal land 
the heights of which vary between 70 and 100 feet. 

The twenty-nine caves of Viharas and Chaityas at 
Ajanta are perhaps unique among Buddhist remains in 
India extending through* 

out the period when the ^ ^_ 

in that country. Theoarli ^ f .--Jv ’.j} 

est eaves, a Chaitya and ' < i 

2nd century B. C-, while 

two othors, a Chaitya and gFs'VGTj*^ .TyL*--.' 

a Vihara, (Caves XXVI \~‘ 

and I) are not older than i^R-. f 

the 7th century A. D. All £v*'\ V **^la£,i^ * — 

the caves were thus ex- jtt jgl 

cavated during the space **.*''' ? **' *''^--*- * > ' 

of not more than c 

centurie., and consist of 

places of worship hefong- FT * ' - 

ilg to both Schools of Mh-y -»■ 

Buddhism, the Hinavana '■•iff- — - . t 

and the Mahayana. Of Bf’: . M- 

these, tit or nx belong 

to the former School, j >-»• 

the remaining twentv f 

three to the lultor. and I 

these are more elaborate I Uc.: .> 

in their sculpture deco- I $§?*»• ** • 

ration I (av|^ 


. v?». 

;• , ^ ^ * 


n 


■ 


* ' i*rj .-'Sim 

•*- - , ms 

Sfe ••> -J •/ llk^L r *' f. W 

jEfeggp*:* -j?;' yi 




I l 

shrines and moua-terie< I gWR 

came to be ileaatel. ^ 

So complete was this mF%^ r ** 

desolation, that those 

, , courtesy of the Aiciurolootedl 

caves were actually lost 

to the world for more. AJANTA, INDIA 

than twelve centuries, 

and were only discovered by mere chance about a hundred 
years ago. The discovery was of such importance to the 
world of Art and antiquarian research, that the Government 
of India commissioned Major Gill of the Madras Army to 
make copies of the fresco paintings in the Caves. Theso 
were exhibited in London in 1866. but were unfortunately 
destroyed by fire. The Government then deputed Mr, Griffith 
Of the School of Art, Bombay, to make further copies, and 
the task was such that it took Mr. Griffith and a number 


Ihj courtesy nj the Aicliieotogical Department, 
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of Ills students some eleven years to record tfie more k 
portant paintings only. These wore again exhibited I 
London, hut, strange as it may seem, these too wore d*- 
"oy'-'l ^ ro> Griffith however made fresh copies whic I 
wore ultimately published in two volumes entitled !• 
Paintings of the Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajanta. flyl 
(riifhth. I lie only other publication of note is one entih- 
Ajanta breseoet by Lady Horringham, published by f 

India Society, Ijondon, : 
\ rjr — Z — r —— 1915, which was the rest: 

ff/ "**341 aM t * 16 Isltours of La i 

1 ■ ft Herringham and a numk 

t -,'££ r tN/ ' rttnjf-fffj ~7 of her assistants, diir 

/ *—aC, '/• '/ii two expeditions organic 
» I.. h Y b» r in 1909 and 191 

^ a mt ' Mv&Ji These excellent publk 

■ J V ?14v tions have done mud 

'iff tf c -X>C| bring before the world 

'* ft. ?'W' Art tlio merits of 

R# > r • ' mural art of Ajanta, »i I 

*y J sHMB ( * I 

; \'7P*AC{ * these caves are to-day I 

f I i Mecca for artists of j I 

ji Via nationalities. Many a 

)/ *«?, jf, critics have also wrin» I 

' jF? p / s npj rcciative accounts 

* '**' the Art of Ajanta, an I 

^ Indian artists above all 

are turning to Ajanta it| 
an attempt tobringabotfl 
a Iicn ussance of this st> 11 
of painting, not withocl 
success. Originally all t: 
walls, ceilings and pi 11a: I 
were covered with pain 
ings, hut unfortunate'. I 
little remains to-day owl 
ing to the ravages of tin 
-~*ijS or the Vftn ‘hvlism of n 

who had no idea of t! 
X ■ ■*£ i value of these treasures. | 


In conclusion, we she 
now quote from a splemli 
essay of Mr. C. Vonkah 
chalam tho art-critic o 
the Art of Ajanta. 
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of Ajanta are perhaps t l 
most unique and finest collection in existence. The men whl 
produced this work were besides being creative Artists, interpreI 
tative geniuses. The truth and precision of their work at I 
most admirable, the sweep of the brush is hold and vigoroffiI 
tl "' ootoneing in,.,! und Iraeb. Most of the Painting* t»| 
present incidents horn the Jataka Stories of The Buddhi I 
hut although only mythical periods are represented tt l 
actual human figures nrul the background used l> ' till 
Artiste weir i. pie-.ont.uivo of the life of the time in wbgJ 


1 i t t 

the B ud b DH e ST A ? w of Ananda Mcttcyya Letters. 


they lived and moved. 

“A significant feature of the Art of Ajanta is the way 
woman has been t.roated in the Paintings ; and one might 
even say that they havo been immortalized here. Although 
the inspirer of this Art was the Buddha himself, woman was 
their chief deccrative motif. Woman was the glory of 
Ajantan Art; she is painted in all her various moods; in 
innumerable graceful poses and in a thousand and one 
characteristic postures. ‘A garland of Woman’ greets you 
at evory turn, and a thousand bewitching eyes sparkle and 
smile at you all round. They fascinate with their lively 
warm looks, they charm you with their sinuous forms and 
languishing attitudes: they haunt you with their eternal 
charm. You seem to hear their tinkling anklets in enchant¬ 
ing dance, their soft whispers, and their silvery laughter. 
Woman, to these ancient Artists of India, was not a 
temptress, a soductress, to be shunned and avoided, hut was 
an eternal companion on the road of destiny, who ennobles 
and enlivens tho pathway of life. Ascetics as these Artists 
were, they saw also the divinity in womanhood, and hence 
this 'worship of woman' at Ajanta. 

“The graceful poses, the natural attitudes and move¬ 
ments, and the spontaneous gestures revoal their keen 
sense of perception, observation, visualisation and expres¬ 
sion. Animals and flowers have received as much attention 


from these Masters . • .Nothing was too 

insignificant for these Artists, and in all their Art you find 
that one great truth which India expounded in the dim past 
of hor history—the Unity of Life. 

“The half-closed, elongated eyes, the wasp-like waists, 
the tapering fingers and other mannerisms which are char¬ 
acteristic features of Ajantan Art, are not mere convention, 
hut are suggestive of the Artists’ interpretation of the beauti¬ 
ful forms they saw round them, not only in depicting human 
forms but in presenting animal and vegetable forms alike. 

# • • » 

It is quite impossible in the course of a short article 
to describo adequately the glory of Ajanta, and the writer 
hopes that this description will create a desire in many 
Buddhists of Ceylon to pay a pilgrimage to these shrines of 
repute, if not for the sake of worship, at least for the sake of 
Art itself. He who does so will never have cause for disappoint¬ 
ment, and with a better knowledge of this Art, we may 
perhaps hope that the time may come when the Buddhists 
of this country will not be content with the so-called Art of 
common scenic decorators who continue to bo employed to 
decorate their shrines to-day, hut have something more 
beautiful after the example of these Masters who made 
Ajauta one of the most beautiful and hallowed places in tho 
world. 


Extracts from Letters to a Friend in England. 

[By Ananda Metteyya] 


ANGER (April 23. 1909 ) 

TENDENCY to feel irritated when the average 
man talks of other Keligions than Chris¬ 
tianity as though it was tho sole source of 
all blessing and truth and beauty is natural 
enough. One thing, however, we who have had 
the western training must always remember: 
that, namely, seen in the Dhamma's light, anger and hatred 
and even indignation at what is clearly wrong, are evil ; not 
righteous, sentiments;—in the Buddhist view there is no 
such thing as ‘Righteous anger' or ‘Lawful indignation’ —all 
anger is evil, the Law is absolute and without exceptions, 
there is no possible occasion on which a man does well, enter¬ 
taining were it evon the mildest form of hatred. That 
is very difficult for us, with our western training, to 
understand, much less to follow,—but it is the Buddhist 
teaching. 

We can all understand how, even under any circum¬ 
stances, there is at least some wrong-doing in taking a dagger 
and killing a man. But that which seems so real to us is iu 
reality the merest illusion,“the realities of life (as far as 
that which is ever changing can be said to be real at allj 
are the subtler forces of the consciousness. If with the 


knife we kill a man, that, truly, is a great ami torriblo evil, 
—a great suffering inflicted on Life’s sacred Oneness; buq 
with tho visible evil the evil so far ends. But whon, raising 
no hand,—even, perhaps, whispering no singlo word of con¬ 
demnation—we h-ile, then we havo poisoned all the wells, 
the sources of Life’s waters in our neighbourhood “that is tho 
real, the terrible damage unto life:—for the killing all eah 
see the evil of; the subtle poisoning of Life, only those of the 
Sight Divine can see. 

Therefore the thing to do when people assume that ail' 
of spiritual monopoly for Christianity is to turn our thoughts 
in another direction altogether. 

Where such views hold, silence is the oue best course;— 
and, for the preventing of our own indignation, irritation, 
think:—“Did but this unhappy man understand that in tho 
Religion he reviles is what, even now, despite the shackles 
of his Christianity, his heart is hungering after :—true Religion, 
—Religion which is Life, not talk, and yet is free from all 
these mental bondages, ami dares love Truth and Holiness 
to 0 cf/ier,“did he but understand that fact, how much happier he 
would be." That is the thought that best prevents the rising 
of indignation and of anger, whether at this particular cause 
of annoyance or any similar one:—just the understanding 
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thought that we may 
take infection from him; 
the instinctive and 
quite sub-conscious re¬ 
cent ment of the pain 
some deeper level of 
our mind realises must 
he the outcome of these 
views. When, for this 
resentment, we can at 
will and always substi¬ 
tute pity, sympathy,— 
which is understanding, 
then, very often, hy 
our interior thought wo 
do far more to help that 
other than any amount 
of argument could do. 

We know tho funda¬ 
mental principle of the 
Japanese .1 iu-jutsu,— 
to conquer by yielding, 
by giving way in so 
dexterous a fashion that 
our adversary uses bis 
own strength to break 
his own bone or injure 
his own muscle. The 
Japanese got the idea 
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them and helps, if invisibly, still potently (or rather, therefore We may conveniently classify the two chief types of 

potently, for the subtler powers are ever the real forces of life) mind under Nama and Rupa,-lot us say, Norm and Form T} a 

to undermine that very Nescience which gave those forces birth. Dhamma certainly is just as much for the Formalist aa 



Finally, the deduction that Buddhism sets before us a 
Goal which is not life, but ineffably greater, grander, holier 
than life,—yet to which the way lies through life (and also 
through suffering, therefore',—is entirely true; it is, in effect 
he nearest one can come in words to tho profoundest 


for the Normalist: also, there are many more of the former 
than of the latter type. But most of what we may call the 
advanced thinkers of the world, both now and in the Buddha's 
day, are and were Formalists. We may, of course, regard its 
tendency towards Normalist thought,—its Training towards 
it, in fact,—as the essentially and peculiarly Buddhist trait 
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If we ask the Formalist what is an ellipse, ho will either 
draw us one and say: "It is a curve like that,” or he will 
refer us to some elliptically shaped object. The Normalist, 
similarly questioned, will reply in terms, not of Form at 
all, but of Force, of mathematical relationship. He will 
perhaps give the description of an ellipse in purely Force- 
direction terms, as, for instance, by describing the peculiarity 
of the radius-vector sweeping over equal areas in equal 
times in a planetary orbit, although the actual velocity is 
ever varying from instant to instant; or hy giving the ellipse 
equation in terms of the Calculus. The Formalist gives us 
<i*i ellipse, a particular sample, and, in truth, not a true 
sample, mathematically, at that. The Normalist's reply 
givei ns, not an ellipse, but Ellipse itself, the ellipse 
Dhamma, its under- 


pious Protestant to worship an image of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary by way of proving his acceptance of the statement: 
“God is a Spirit.”. 

But to these others—who may likewise win to Normalist 
understanding—it may be important, oven essential, to thoir 
immediate progress, that we should perform these acts, 
repeat these words, and so we aro willing to do so. It is 
just for that same reason, taken on the highest plane, that 
the Arahan, the Attained, is ever most absolutely scrupu¬ 
lous in his observance of the Sila. For himself, of course, the 
practice of these precepts is unneeded. 

When we are on top of the house it does no harm to 
break off every rung of the ladder whereby we mounted 


lying and determin¬ 
ing Law or Truth, 
not merely one pos¬ 
sible example of its 
manifestation in 
form. 

Now the religious 
Formalist sees his 
religion—as he soes 
all things—in a set 
of particular Forms. 
When we propose 
to him to leave the 
forms aside, he will 
reply, justly enough 
from his point of 
view; "But an el¬ 
lipse is a form. A 
Religion is standing 
here, kneeliug there, 
saying (and, of 
course, accepting) 
this and that, thus 
and so" Take those 
formularies away 



from him, and his 
mind—so far un- 
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trained in the im- 


personalised, unformalised thought which finds expression 
only in our Dhamma (or rather, Abhidhamma) and in 
the modern dynamic world-view of the exact sciences,—can 
find in itself no way of expressing, of giving vent to, that 
spirit of religious devotion which it, in common with the reli¬ 
gious Normalist mind, finds welling up within. . . . 

But to the majority of men, trained in the Normalist 
attitude, the bias lies in the other direction. Such men have 
freed themselves, at what cost each one of us knows a 
cost the greater as we are at heart tho more truly and 
devoutly religious—from tho old Formalisms. And to ask 
them —at the outset, above all—to re-assuuie the old Forma¬ 
list fetters as the expression of their acceptance of this now, 
great, Normalist truth,—that seems like asking, say, a 


thither,—at least when, as in our case, wo do not over need 
to use it to descend hy. Breaking the Sila could do no harm 
to the Arahan himself; hut the deep, tho true fact is that he is 
himself no more. He lives on only because of his bolily- 
Kamrna, and of his desire to aid that One Great Lifo which 
now he has become. Since that is so, therefore in no least 
detail does he permit his body to appear to sully \irtues 
smallest claim. How it is so is, to me, one of tho deepest 
mysteries in life; hut thus it is from end to end of life. It is hy 
means of these finities that wo, (rather, that the Life), 
attain Infinity. By Selfhood do we win to the Non-self. 
Through the Sankbaras, duly guided, comes at last the 
Cessation of the Sankbaras. By rightly directed Formalist 
action we slowly gain tho wider Normalist Understanding, 
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By practice of the \irtues do we achieve a status immeasur¬ 
ably beyond all Virtue’s powor. So, out of Evil grows the 
Good, as from tho mire the Lotus. Why that should 
he we do not know. But then, what do wo know at all 
save that Life is, and so, Suffering, and may he, Suffering's 
End 

But where the trouble lies is in the fact that to other 
minds of Normalist type, not yet come to the deeper under¬ 
standing of these thiugs, 
the mere presentment of 
them—seeming so similar 
to the old sad bondages, 
the fetters broken at such 
cost in pain—may well 
suffice to frighten them 
away, ere they have hoard 
the one, great, liberating 
Truth that all who think 
so yearn to know. 

And, once we have 
understood that Life is 
Ono, even if our minds 
ha vo transcended tho 
world of Formalisms, we 
see how needful is our 
strict maintenance of 
every least ono of them, 
as being rungs of that 
ladder whereby we won 
this liberating Truth our¬ 
selves. if, in the days 
when we all lived only for 
sake of self, we so ob 
served, so spake, so prac¬ 
tised Sila, then surely 
now, when we have under¬ 
stood, that our ideal is to 
live for Life at large, we 
should be no whit less 
careful of them all ? We 
take our Precepts, affirm 
our Salutation and our 
Refuges, not for sake of 
this fleeting Self we live 
but to destroy, but for 
sake of the greater Life 
whereof, we have realised, 
we are a momentary, 

passing gleam. And if our view of them be wider, deeper, greater 
than our brothers’, that is our good fortune and our joy. 
Truth indeed is One; but in the world of Thought—wherein, 
in truth, it never is perfected—it has as many manifesta¬ 
tions as there are living minds. That we must never 
forget,—that all minds differ; and that we are living, not 
for our life, but for all Life at large. 

So, to conclude: As always, our best courso is the 


Middle Way. F or my own part, seeing how the modern 
Normalists are the thinkers and the menial fathers of the 
future, it is to them, rather than the others, that I would 
turn; so much so, that I rather contemplate, for instance, 
leaving the very word Buddhitm out of the title, and even fo 
the most part, out of the pages, of the manual 0 f the Dhamm 
I liopf) presently to he abl^ to write. 

THE TERM BUDDHISM AND PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

I am in entire accordance as to the advisability of 

introducing the great 
ideals of Buddhism (or 
rather, of the Truth : our 
own 'Dhamma' is a far 
more appropriate word 
than tho foreign term 
‘Buddhism’) without 
mentioning the word Bud¬ 
dhism at all. In England 
with its great mental 
inertia especially, not a 
few of the best minds 
even, are likely to ho 
frightened off at the start 
hy a word which unfortu¬ 
nately has come to be 
associated with so much 
mystery-making and 
mythology. Where, of 
course, my work is con¬ 
cerned, that line can’t he 
taken. But to no true 
Buddhist does it at all 
matter whether that label 
is borne by men or no. 
The only question is, to 
get tbe Truth home to 
our fellows’ hearts ; to 
help—so far as our own 
small knowledge of the 
Dhamma goes—to plant 
its seeds in others' 
minds. . - • 

Also: Public meet¬ 
ings are - in our special 
case—of but little service 
comparod with what can 
be done by private c*on 
versation,—necesssary as 
I think they (public 
meetings) truly are,—hut more as mi external, palpable sign Q f 
organisation and of continued activity, than for the immediate 
service they confer. The fact here is, I think, that the 
Dhamma is too profound to be well assimilated at a Public 
meeting, with its distractions of placo, sound, crowd, debates 
and the like. To get it really homo is a question of being 
face to face, of heing en rapport with one’s interlocutor, ot 
seizing on the right moment,—that time which sometim es 
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comes—mostly when we are alone , or with one near friend 
at most—when a man opens his heart, enters the in¬ 
most sanctuary of his heing, and lets his close friend look 
within, at the manner in which he has arranged, ordained 
it, and illuminated his inner life. Except at such rare 
moments, we men, hy a sort of spiritual shyness, hold aloof 
at arm's length, all our follows. And further: There is 
the very vital point, that one explains matters in quite 
a different way to one man than to another. “First see 
tbe person, then preach 
the Good Law,” is an old 
Buddhist (Japanese) pro 
verb; anti I think it is 
true throughout the whole 
range of our work. 

INDEPENDENCE IN THE 
PATH (May 27, 1910 ) 

The main point about 
this business of question 
-asking and answering is 
that it should never ho 
done save as a last re¬ 
source when owing to 
the special conditions of 
our occidental training 
and consequent lack of 
what I may call the 
‘atmosphere’ of the 
Dhamma (which in a Bud¬ 
dhist land like this seems 
so near, so vividly tiviv?, 
whilst at home before 1 
came East, it always 
seemed an ideal, a 
Counselling of Perfection, 
indefinitely far removed 
in time and space alike) 

—render us truly unable 
to solve a point of our 
own knowledge and intui¬ 
tion. It, is, in fact, one 
of those points wherein 
Buddhism most differs 
from other world-religions, 
that in it (at least outside 
the Order; and only there 
in a limited sense, and 
as a mental training in 
self-control a n d self- 
abnegation) tho relationship of Guru and Chela, of the 
Spiritual Guide, especially in the priesthood, to his pupil, 
especially in the lay world,—is wholly absent. In fact, of 
course, there is in it no real ‘priest’ at all, in the sense of 
an intermediary between the layman anil his God. The 
reason is clear:—Buddhism, outcome as historically it was 
of generations immemorial of the great religious saints and 
sages of the Indian Branch of our Aryan Race, was pro¬ 


pounded, not for children in mental growth, but for a Bet 
of mentally-developed men, adults, or at tho least adolescents. 
When baby is learning to walk, we give him a chair to help 
support the weak-kneed limbs aqd help the little brain to co¬ 
ordinate his movements. When he can manage with the 
chair, we take that support away from him, leaving him to learn, 
even by dint of falls and bruises (that is, through medium 
of that Dukkha-saeca whereby alone we can learn aught at 
all, whilst still our minds are darkened hy Avijja), how to 

find the upright human 
posture, how to stand, 
to walk aLne. Thus that 
wonderful passage in 
Mahaparinibbana sutta 
‘Tasviu 'h h'Ananda 
attadipa vthar a t ha , 
att is irana ananna sarax 
na : Dhnmmadipi, dham¬ 
ma sarano unanna 
$ liana . . , ( . Yehi 

Keei, Ananda, Hi rah i ra 
mama ra aeeayen i atta¬ 
dipa vikarissanti, — atia- 
sarana aninna saran t ; 
Dhammadipa Dhamma 
tarr.na aitanna Mrmi,— 
Tamatarrc me te, Auando, 
Ifhikkh bhavissanti,—ye 
k eei sikkhikama'ti /’• 
“Therefore verily, O 
Ananda, live ye as Lamps 
unto yourselves ; refuged 
in yourselves, not seoking 
any other Refuge. Live 
ye with the Truth as your 
Light, refuged in the 
Truth, not seeking any 
other Refuge ..... 
For whosoever, Ananda, 
whether it he now or 
after 1 have passed away, 
thus shall live, his Lamp 
within himself,—not seek¬ 
ing any other Light; tho 
Truth his Lamp, refuged 
in the Truth, not seek¬ 
ing any Refuge else,—to 
the Topmost Height, O 
Ananda, those Brothers 
shall attain those who 
desire to learn !” I gave tho passage in the Pali too, for 
really the clumsy English can never come near, either to tho 
wonderful assonance, the harmoDy o( the original (that, of 
course, is true of all great literature in any language), or to 
the emphasis it wins hy its stark brevity in tl»e Pali; or to 
the word-play, so full of associatous to the Buddhist:—for 
tho Dipa, translated Lamp, means either that fhere thought 
of as the beacon lamp that guides over Samsara’s Ocean) or 
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the Island a synonym of Nibbfina, the ‘Isle of Incomparable 
Security, the one refuge from the ceaseless storms of the Ocean 
of Being; whilst the Atta of the same compound word is 
either oneself or ‘the Real',—according as one looks at it; 
and with several other technical terms of this marvellously- 
compressed and compacted passage, down to the very end 
of it, Sikhh ikama ,—for Sikkha is our word Seeker, the term 
used for every Walker on the Path save the Attained, the 
Ar&han alone (who is Asokha, the non-seeker,—since he has 
found the long-sought 


is quite an impossible, ungrammatical rendering 0 f the origin^ I 
it moans Its, the Dhamma’s, own language, not the learner's - I 
for that languago has such a wealth of words, technical;-1 
Buddhist now, with meanings thus fruitful of whole chains 
cherished associations. Not for nothing, I expect, did t: 
Buddha take birth in the Magadhi-speaking pft rt of India - 
there, by long roligious practioo and attainment of generat¬ 
or Holy Ones, the language had become enriched in sc I 
terminology as never another human tongue, unless it we; I 

the artificial Sanskrit I 


goal); and Kama is burn¬ 
ing desire, generally even 
Lust;—so we might trans¬ 
late it ‘but he must burn 
to Know',—the lower 
lusts of him all lost in 
that one great Desire. 

Wonderful, too, is the 
loving thoughtfulness that 
prompted that ‘ whether 
now or after I have passed 
away’,—for this was said 
after Ananda had realised 
that ' All too toon the 
Light of tlie World must 
die',—when Ananda, real¬ 
ising that, long as lie had 
been the Master's per¬ 
sonal attendant and His 
loved disciple, he had 
never been able to win, 
as most else of his fellow- 
followers had won, to that 
Goal of Peace he so 
desired; and when he had 
gone to a place apart to 
weep over his failure, 
thinking that now be 
never could attain, since 
his all-powerful Teacher 
was to pass away ! The 
more I know and think of 
it, the more often am I 
absolutely qstoumfed (as 
at some miracle,—’tis the 
“Miracle of the Dham- 
ma”, I suppose) at the 
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the priestly schools ; ai, II 


that was really simply I 
pandit’s way of makit I 
the Pali elegant, and al I 
without exceptions, an I 
exact to rule. 

So, inoir ‘‘Truth an I 
Discipline", “Aryan", ou I 
‘‘Noble Way”,—the Ms* I 
tor's own definition an I 
denomination of Eh II 
Teaching, oither so fa 11 
more descriptive and cor | 
rect than our crud-1 
modern “Buddhism",—a. I 
that spiritual depend | 
ence of the younger world-1 
religions is absent:—Tbi-1 
Dbarnma is, Pacafp* I 
veiitibbo vntnuki ,—"I I 


be attained, each oi* 
by himself, by one's or. 
wisdom.” And so wit 
questions on it:—eac 
time we are met (and 
admit I find that it )« 
comes the more froquet 
an experience the mor< 1 
learn of it) by somi 
problem to be solved, it 
is better to solve it bj 
our own wisdom if po 
sible; for each time w : 
go to another we deprive 
ourselves of one mo;- 
precious drop of Under 
standing’s Amrita (vvate: 
of immortality in very 


Pali;—and the more fully, 
incidentally, do I realise the import and importance of tha t 
injunction of the Master, that "The Dbarnma is to be learned 
in its own tongue that is, in the Pali itself;—the reference 
being to the Bhikkbu’s acquisition of it. (That passage, by 
the way. has been mistranslated hy Cams and others who 
don’t know Pali properly, and like to let their own ideas of 
wl.at is good receive the imprimatur of the Buddha, as, 
"Must be learned.by each ono in h,s own tongue". But that 


truth): another may give 
us the iconls of it, but our own self-lighted ami self-refuge 
search in Truth’s wide deeps givos, or more or less, of th 
essential Dliamma of it. And that is tenfold true when oui 
search is mode to render help to one of yet smaller knowledge 
the best plumbing to tho Truth of it comes ever in that way 
For only when self-interest is gone, does tho flame burn trulv 
bright. And only then (and that although, on the intellects*- 
plane, the answer may carry no immediate understanding to tl. 
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questioner) can it illumine (rarest and greatest of all achieve¬ 
ments in the world, so much are we in general limited to 
our mind’s own kingdom only) a little of the world's great 
darkness. For truly, there is an intercourse with our fellows 
closer and deeper than the veiled intercourse of speech. 

But,—since we human, five-grouped creatures differ so 
vastly in our Doing, and especially in respect of this Noble 
Way of the Tathagata’s ie-opaning, in Europe and elsewhere, 
—it must, of course, not infrequently happen,—and the more 
as wo more carefully and truly, deeply learn,—that some of 
us,—dramatised las in a dream we dramatise into a world 
all-thronged with crowds past counting, our one sole mind) 
by Avijja into 'Another' than our Self, may have the better 
knowledge, as the bappior Doing and the bettor oppor¬ 
tunity ; to such it is good to go —when our o>rn efforts 
fail, alone. To have a friend so circumstanced,—what 
Buddhaghosa calls Kalyani-mitta,—“The Happiness Friend" 
or "Friend of Fortune,"—is counted, indeed, as ono of the 
greatest of chances Destiny can bring us ; a Happening 
(the word, if un-English, is at least more ‘Buddhist' than our 
English‘chance’with all its incorrect associations) it were 
foolishness to let pass hy without availing ourselves thereof 
as fully as we can. To do this last were only one small 


step less wasteful, less right-understanding than our¬ 
selves to refuse ‘another's’ like petition to ourself for 
help; it would ba to ‘let the moment pass,’—and nover 
was truer word than Omar’s that, “The Flower that once 
has bloomed forever dies." Such ‘another’,—our Kalyani- 
mitta,—may help us vitally in one of several ways ;—one, 
that be may actually have more knowledge of Path-going 
(just as one drop by reason of its place higher along the 
mounting wave-crest may have the more effective energy,— 
and so have some that it may pass on to its neighbour 
lower down; and yet both drops are but one water and ono 
wave), and so be able to give real, direct assistance; 
another, that even one (like most of us) in circumstances 
like our own, may often greatly help to solve a difficulty; 
just as the blind man and the lame man in the parable got 
on so famously together, where neither hy bimBelf could 
go alone by reason of the very disparity of montal struc¬ 
ture,—because the ‘friend’ looks at the matter from another 
point of mental view. So in this matter, as in all else save 
Earnestness, we have to seek the Middle way;—neither 
asking whore we can solve ourselves by our own knowledge 
and some little pains ; nor failing to ask, if our Kalyftni-mitta 
ho in the way! 


THE WHEELWRIGHT or PACETANA. 


(Translated from the Pali of the Anguitara Xikaya*) 
[By F. Ij. Woodward, m. a.] 



N a certain occasion the Exalted One was 
staying at Isipatana in the Deer Park. Then 
the Exalted One addressed the monks, saying: 
'Monks.' 

‘Yes, lord,' replied those monks to the 


Exalted One. The Exalted One said : 


one wheel is finished.” 

“But can you finish the second wheel in six days ?" 

“I can, your honour,” replied the wheelwright. 

Well, monks, in six days finishing the second wheel ho 
took the now pair of wheels and went off to see the rajah 
Paootana. On getting there he Baid this to him ; 


‘Once upon a time, monks, there was a rajah named 
Pacetana. Now one day the rajah Pacetana said to his 
wheelwright 

"Master wheelwright, six months hence there will be a 
battle. Can you make me a new pair of wheels, master 
wheelwright ?” 


Hero’s the new pair of wheels finished, your honour." 

"Master wheelwright, I see no difference, no difference 
at all between the two wheels, the ono you took six months, 
less six days, to make, and tho one you finished in six days." 

"But there is a difference, your honour. Let your honour 
look!” 


“I can, your honour," replied the wheelwright to tho 
rajah Pacetana. 

Well, when six months, less six days, were gone, he had 
finished but one wheel. Then said the rajah to him ; 

"Master wheelwright, six days hence there will be a 
battle. Is the new pair of wheels complete ?” 

" Your honour, during these six months, loss six days. 


So saying, monks, tho wheelwright set rolling the wheel 
he had finished in six days. Tho wheel kept rolling so long 
as the impulse that set it moving lasted. Then it circled 
round and round and fell to tho ground. 

Then he set rolling the wheel which he bad finished in 
six months, less six days. It kept rolling so long as the 
impulse that sot it going lasted, and then stood still,—stuck 
to the axle, you would have thought. 


* This vo ume of Anjuttara Niknyji 1 is ato.it to bo iwj*d by the Pmli Text Society, London, 
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‘But, master wheel- 
wright," said the rajah, 

“what is the reason, 
what is the cause why 
the wheel you made 
in six days rolled on while 
the impulse lasted, then 
circled round and round 
and fell to the ground: ' V-" 

whereas the one you made 
in six months, less six •**% 

day3, stood still,—stuck 
to tl»' axle, you would 
have thought ?" 

Your honour, as to 
the wheel I finished in six 
days, its rim was crooked. Mulagandha 
full of faults and flaws; 
so were the spokos and 
huh. Owing to the crooked, faulty, flawed 
nature of rim, spokes, and huh, when Bet 
rolling it went on so long as the impulse 
that set it going lasted, then circled and 
fell to the ground. But, your honour, as 
to the wheel I took six months, less six 
days, to finish, its rim was not crooked ; 
it was faultless, flawless: so were the 
spokes and hub. Owing to the even, 
faultless, flawless nature of rim, spokes 
and hub, the wheel set rolling rolled on so 
long as the impulse that set it moving 
lasted, then it stood still,—stuck to the 
axle, you would have thought." 

Now, monks, maybe you are thinking 
that on that occasion that wheelwright was 
someone else. But you must not so think. 

I myself was that wheelwright on that 

occasion. Then, monks, I ___ 

was an expert in wood 
that was crooked, full 
of faults and flaws. Now, 
monks, I, the Arahant, 
who am a Fully Enlight¬ 
ened One, am expert in 
the crocked ways, the 
faults and flaws of body. 

I am an expert in the [_ 

crooked ways, the faults •’ 

and flaws of speech and 

SjAxv \ 

thought. ~ *£. ... ./v\- 


—such fall away fro- 
this Dhamma-Disciplit 
just like the wheel tLi 
was finished in six day- 


in whatsoever monk 
nun the crookedness 
body, speech and thorn; 
is abandoned,—such ar 
firm-set in this Dhanims 
Discipline, just like : 
wheel that 
in six months, less 
days. 


was 


. r i must, ye uaui yourseiv 

nearing Completion. ... / , 

, We will abandon tl 

a ) 

crookedness, the fault 
and Haws of body. 

will abandon the crookedness, the faul 
and flaws of speech and thought. T 
is how ye must train yourselves, monks.- 
Anguttaia, I, 3, §15. 


THE LORD OF DEATH 


Monks, there are these three den 
messengers. What three ? 


In this connexion a certain one liv¬ 
en immoral life in deed, word and thous 
So doing, when body breaks up after dev 
he is reborn in the W'aste, the Way 
Woe, the Downfall, in Purgatory. The: 
monks, the warders of Purgatory se 
him by both arms and bring him befor 
Yarns the lord (of death),* saying ; 


A Front View of the Vihara 


Sire, this man had t 
respect for mother ac 
father, recluses and br» 
mins. He showed i 
deference to the elders 
his clan. I.et your majes: 
inflict due punishment r 
him." 


Then, monks, Yara 
the lord (of death) ex* 
ines him, closely q W 
tions him and address 
him concerning the fit 
deva-messenger, saying 


Monks, in whatsoever 
monk or nun the crooked¬ 
ness of body, speech and 
thought is not abandoned, 


e treat incut of this *U,ry tmiy bo read at Otiyias, 6io ff. Ho is said to have got it from » 
ihcrc live mesieDgers are named, the hist and fourth being a new-born babe and a guilty robber 
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first deva-mossengor manifest among men? 

And he replies, "I have not seen him, sire. 

Then says to him Yama, lord of death : 

‘‘What ! My good man, have you nevor seon any human 
heings, a woman or a man, eighty or ninety or a hundred 
years of ago, broken down, bent inwards like the rafter of a 
roof, crookod, staff-propped, and trembling as he goes along, 
—a miserable creature past his prime, with hiokou tooth, 
grey-haired or hairless, bald, with 


“Siro, I have seen." 

"Then, my good man, did it never occur to you as a man of 
intelligence and fully grown; I too am subject to diseaso. 
I have not overpassed disease. Como, let me act nobly in 
deed, wold and thought?” 

Then saya he, "Sire, I could not. I was negligent. 

Then saya Yama, lord of death, to him: 

‘‘My good man, it was through negligence that you did not 
act nobly in deed, word and thought. 


wrinkled brow and limbs all blotched | 
and spotted?” 

Then the other says, "Sire, I | 
have seen." 

Then says Yama, lord of doath, 

to him: 

"My good man, did it never 
occur to you as a man of intelligence 
and fully grown : I too am subject to 
old age, I have not overpassed old ! i 
age. Come, let me act nobly in deed, g 
word or thought ?" 

- 

Then the other says, "No, Sire, 

1 could not. I was negligent." 

Then, monks, Yama, lord of 
death, says to him: 

"My good man, it was through 
negligence that you did not act nobly 
in deed, word and thought. Verily 
they shall do unto you in accordance 
with your negligence. That evil 
action of yours was not done by 
mother, father, brother, sister, friends 
and comrades: not by kinsmen, 
devas, recluses ami brahmins. By 
yourself alone was it done. It is 
just you that will experience the fruit 1 
thereof.” 



J Vorily they shall do unto you accord¬ 
ing to your negligence. That evil 
action of yours [as above) ... It 
is just you that will experience the 
| fruit thereof.’’ 

Thereupon, monks, Yama, lord 
of death, having examined . . . him 
| closely conoorning the second dova- 
messenger . . . does likewise con- 
1 corning the third deva-messenger, 
saying : 

"My good man, have you never 
seen among human beings a woman 
or a man, a corpse one, two, three 
days dead, awollen, black and blue 
and festering ?” 

i 

And ho replies, "Sire, I have 

1 seen.' 

: 

“.Tlion, my good man, did it 
never occur to you as a man of intel¬ 
ligence and fully grown: I too am 
j; subject to death. I have not over- 
|| passed death. Come, let me act nobly 
in deed, word and thought ? ” 

Then says he, "Sire, I could not. 
1 was negligent." 

And Yama, lord of death, says 
to him: 


Then, monks, Yama, lord of 
death, having examined him, closely 3an>Mas.««»■»=* 
questioned and addressed him con¬ 
cerning the first deva-messenger, does likewise concerning the 
second deva-messenger, saying : 

"My good man, have you never seon the second deva- 
messenger manifest among men ? ” 

And he replies, “I have never seen him, sire. 

Then says Yama, lord of death, to him: 

“What! My good man, have you never seen among human 
beings a woman or a man, sick, afflicted, suffering from a 
sore disease, lie wallowing in his own filth, by others lifted up. 
by others put to bed ?’’ 


" My good man, it was through 
negligence that you did not act nobly 

ii-JW IBIimaaa»88«g minaret!?}!! . . .. .. 

in deed, word and thought. Verily 
they shall do unto you according to your negligence. That 
evil action of yours ... it is just you that will experience 
the fruit thereof." 

Then, monks, having examined . . . him closely concern¬ 
ing tho third dova-mossenger, Yama, lord of death, is silent. 

Thereupon, monks, the warders of Purgatory torture him 
with tho fivefold pinion. They drive a hot iron pin through 
each ha ml and foot and a fifth through the middle of his 
breast. Thereat he suffers grievous, violent, sharp and bitter 
agonies, but 1 m» makes not an end until that evil deed of his 
has been worked out. 
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Thon tlie warders of Purgatory lay him down and plane 
him down with adzes. Thereat he suffors . . . bitter agonies 
until that evil deed of his has been worked out. 

Next they place him with foot up and head down and 
plane him with razors . . . Then they hind him to a chariot 
anl drive him up and down over a blazing ground, flaming 
and all aglow. Thereat he suffers . . . agonies. . . 

Then they push him up and down a huge burning mountain 
of red-hot coal, blazing, flaming and all aglow. Thereat he 

suffors. . . 

Then they take him, feet up and head down, and plunge 
him into a burning brazen cauldron, blazing, flaming and all 
aglow. There he is cooked, and rises to the surface with the 
scum. So doing, once he comes up and once he goes down 
and once he goos across. Thereat he suffers agonies grievous, 
violent, sharp and hitter yet he makes not an end until that 
evil deed of his has been worked out. 

Thereupon, monks, the warders of Purgatory toss him into 
the Groat Hell. Now, monks, this Great Hell 1 (is thus de¬ 
scribed) : 

Four-square the Groat Hell standeth, with four gates 

Divided and partitioned, with a wall 

Of iron girt. Of iron is the roof, 

Its floor of iron too, dazzling and hot, 


And flashing all around a hundred leagues, 

Stands fast for evermore immovable- 

Once upon a time, monks, Yama, lord of death, thought 
thus to himself: True it is, methinks, that they who in the 
world do evil deeds in divers ways thus suffer retribution. 
0 that I could win birth as a human being! 0 that a Tatha- 
gata were horn into the world, an Arahant who is a Fully 
Enlightened One I O that I might sit at the feet of that 
Exalted One and that Exaltod One would teach mo Dhamina ! 
0 that I might learn Dhamma from that Exalted One I 

Now, monks, I say this, not hearing it from some recluse 
or brahmin; nay, but what I myself have known and soon 
and heard, that do I declare unto you. 

‘They who, by deva-messeugers tbo' warned, 

Are proudly careless and indifferent, 

Born in a mean estate, must suffer long. 

Good men, by deva-messengers when warned, 

Are never slothful in the Ariyan Dhamma; 

Seeing the risk of clinging to this world, 

Knowing it for the cause of birth and death, 

By ending birth and death, (rood utterly, 

They have won calm, those happy ones, 

Have won Nibhana is this very life ; 

They have passed over all the guilty dread, 

All 111 transcended.' 

Anguttara I, 8 , § 85. 



SPIRITUAL TRAINING IN TIBET.* 


[By Madame Alexandra David-Neel ] 



PIR1TUAL training in Tibet includes three stages 
namely: 

Taira- —to look, examine; 

Gompa —to think, meditate ; 

Chyodpa (Chy&dpa)—to practise, realize. This 


is the fruit o f accomplishment through the two former stages. 


Another less current enumeration makes 
use of four terms to convey the same meaning, as follows ;— 


Ton . (Ton) “meaning," “reason". That is 
to say investigation of the nature of things, 
FIRST STAGE their origin, their end, the causes upon 
, which they depend. 

''Loh : “study” of various doctrines. 


In ordor that tho novice may practise in perfoc-t quiet 
ness the various exercises which that programmo requires, he 
is as a rule advised to shut himself in tsams * 

The word hums signifies a barrier, the border of a torri 
tory, a demarcation. In religions parlance, to “stay in ts&tns 
moans to live in seclusion, to retire beyond a barrier which 
must not be passed. 

That "barrier" may he of different kinds. With ad¬ 
vances] mystics it becomes purely psychic and it is said that 
tho latter neesi no material contrivances to isolate them¬ 
selves while meditating. 

There exist several categories of tsams, each one being 
subdivided into a number of varieties. 


Oom : thinking or meditating on that which 
SECOND STAGE one lias discovered and learnt. Practising 
introspective meditation. 

THIRD STAGE Tons . understanding 

t .f rui, aeo. to Comp. 

• Written mlshaius and pronounced I«im. 


Proceeding from the less austere towards the moat sever 
forms, we find the following ones 

A lama, or a lay dovotee shuts himself in his roo 
or private apartment. He does not go out or only doe s 


t From <1V"> .11 f, . inf M , TiM which has juit appeared (John Lane. Tho Bodlej Head, Fubluhef#—London.) 
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at fixed times to perform some devotional practices, such as 
walking around religious edifices, making repeated prostrations 
before sacred objects, or tho like. 

According to tho rule which ho has adoptod the tsams-pa 
may either allow himself to be seen or must remain out of sight. 
In the first case, ho is generally permitted to talk briefly with 
the members of the household, his relatives or servants, and 
even to receive a few visitors. In the second case, he may 
only be seen by those who attend on him. If a visitor is 
admitted, he must remain within hearing, but outside the 
tsams-pa's room. A curtain screens the latter's entrance 
and the interlocutors remain invisible to each other. 

Next come the following: the recluse who is seen by but 
one attendant. 

He who renounces speaking and makes known his needs 
by writing. 

He who partly covers his window so 


It is easy to understand that prolonged and severe I sums 
cannot be practised in an ordinary layman s residence. There, 
whatever care U taken tho noise that ensues from tho moving 
about of people busy with worldly affairs inevitably roaobos 
tho tsims-pa, through the thin harrier of his closed door. 

Even the silence and quiet surroundings which may be 
onjoyod to a high degree in the monasteries, aro not deemed 
sufficient by some, and many gompas (monasteries) own special 
small houses built for tho use of those of their inmates who 
wish to live in strict seclusion. 

These houses aro called tsams t hang. Ibey are 
sometimes situated on an out-of-the-way spot inside tho 
monastery’s walls, but more frequently stand aloof, on some 
hill, at a little distance outside tho walled enclosure. It is 
not unusual to find groups of these meditation houses stand¬ 
ing in the solitude a few days' march away from their parent 
monastery. 

The plans of the hum s Hangs correspond to 
the various rules and requirements mentioned 


that he cannot see the surrounding landscape 
nor any outside object, except the sky. 

He who renounces the sight of the sky, 
covering his window entirely or living in a 
windowless room which, nevertheless, admits 
the day-light indirectly. 

He who sees no one at all. 

In this case, if the tsams-pa enjoys the 
use of a suite of rooms, his meals are brought 
in to one of them, w'hile he retires in another. 
When he lives in a single room, food is 
placed next the entrance. Someone knocks 
at the door to inform the recluso that what 
ho needs is ready and, then, the inmatos of 



above. 

From the windows of some of them, tbo 
recluso may enjoy the sight of beautiful 
landscapes, while others are surrounded hy 
walls that cut off the view on all sides, lti 
that case, the enclosure often forms a small 
courtyard or a terrace where the tsams-pa 
may sit or walk in tho open neither seeing 
anything of the outside world nor being seen 
himself. 

Most fa,i»n$ khangs are divided into two 
rooms. In one of them the recluse sits and 
sleeps, the other one is the kitchen in which 
an attendant may live. 


the house leavo the adjacent room or corridors Photograph by Madams 

for a moment to allow the t*sms-pi to come Ah,andra DaiM-Xul. When the h sms-pa must see no one and 

out without being seen. Any object is re- A Lama Magician and his keep tho rule of silence, his attendant lives 

turned in the same way, the tsams-pa calling Attendant. Kham. (Eastern Tibet.) in a separate hut. A double wicket is then 

attention by knocking at the door or ringing a built in the wall or the door of the ‘ocluso s 

b e H_ room and, through it meals aro given to him. 


x\mongst those who practise this particular kind of tsams 
some ask, by a written request, for tho things which they require, 
but others renounce this facility. Consequently, whatever 
may ho their neods, they cannot make them known. Even 
if those who attend on them forget to give thorn their meal, 
they ought to fast in silence. 


Solid food is generally served only once a day but 
buttorod tea is brought several times. If tho lama belongs 
to ono or another of tho “Rod cap sects, beer alternates with 
the tea.t Tibetans following the custom of keeping a small 
bag of barley flour at hand, tho recluse is at liberty to eat 
some with his tea or beer, whenever he likes. 


Generally tsams in one's own house does not last long — 
especially if it is of the strict kind. One year would be 
an exceptional period. One usually hears of people who live 
in seclusion for three months, ono month and even a few 
days only. Laymen rarely shut themselves in their apart¬ 
ment for more than one month. 


Only members of the religious Orders retire in tho collages 
specially built to be used as moditation houses. Some re¬ 
main in seclusion during several consecutive years. A canonic 
period is three years, three months, three weeks, and three days. 
Some repeat that long retreat twice or thrice in the course 
of their lives and a few shut themselves in tsams for life. 


• From nttshams and khan,/ (house): ‘a b°u*o where to live in seclusion." 

+ Thon„h drinking fermented beverafies is strictly prohibited by Buddhism. Tibetan ‘ Bod Cape ' dtclara that Padmasmbhava, U). i (an re, 
allowed U Jam to know’he-.U-r. Fadmaaambhava they say allowed the drinking of alcohol when certain rues w* 4 
being performed and then the quantity to bo drunk U that which 611s the hollow of the jwlin. 
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There exists a still more austere form of tsams : namely 
to dwell in complete darkness. 

Meditation in darkness is not a practico peculiar to 
Lamaism. It is known in all Buddhist countries. 1 have 
sem, in Burma, different kinds of rooms specially built for 
this purpose, and made use of them, myself during my stay 
on the Sagain hills. But while Burmese and other Buddhist 
monks only spend a few hours at a time there, certain 


out undergoing any change in size, colour, etc., is the niomen: 
when the mystic is able to concentrate his thoughts on any 
object he chooses without any other ideas breaking bis "on- 
pointodnoss’ of mind. The next stage is marked by the 
disappearance of tho spot which sinks in utter darkness. 
This however is not always attained. Many continue 
proudly to enjoy the fairy-scene, thinking that they have 
obtained a glimpse of paradise. 


Tibetan ascetics bury themselves for years, and even till death, 
in such grave-like dwellings. The latter extrome cases how¬ 
ever are rare. 

When complete night is desired and the sojourn in tho 
tsams khimg is to be long, tho latter is often established in 


Besides recreations of that kind a number of subtler 
enchantments aw'ait the i.sams-pa in his hermitage. These, 
according to religious teachers, are traps which catch the 
unintelligent disciple who ventures on the mystic path. 

When tho teams-pa who has spent a long time in darkness 



a grotto or a partly subterranean building ventilated by 
chimneys constructed in such a way that they do notallow 
the light to penetrate into the recluse’s celL This, however, is 
very seldom done. Usually the dark 
hermitage is aerated in a natural—and, 
indeed, very imperfect—way, through fis- 
sures and tho like. Though these must, 
psrforoo, admit sorno light together with A?'.* ^ 

air, that light sooms often of a purely I- 

theoretical kind, for in some of those I ■'« 

obscure abodes it is impossible to distin- J 

guish any objoct. Yet, after a time, tho / ’ ^ 

eyes of the tsami-pa get accustomed to tho /< 
darkness, and succee.1 in 
their surroundings. 


ayligbt again. For that purpose, a bole, 
head, is pierced in a mud part* (i»c) of the 
wall and is enlarged each day till the 
aperture forms a small window. This 
operation may take several months an 
is done either by the recluse himself or by 
another person: his guru, or a friend 
The longer the ts ms-pas stay in obs¬ 
curity, the slower is the admission of light 
into the cell. 


Novices who shut themselvos up en¬ 
tirely for the first time, either in light or 
dark tsams I hangs, generally receive ins¬ 
tructions from their guru during their 
seclusion. 


seeing 


According to what 1 have hoard from 
men who have spent long periods of 
seclusion in darkness, these hermits enjoy 
at times wonderful illuminations. Thoir 
cells become bright with light or, in the 
darkness, every objoct stands forth in 
luminous outlines, or again, a phantas¬ 
magoria of shining flowers, landscapes and 
personages arises before them. 

Optic phenomena of that kind are 
certainly common for they have also been described to me, in 
Burma, by Bhikkhus who practise meditation in darknoss, and 
1 suppose that everybody lias seen something of the kind at 
night. 


The lama speaks to thorn from o 
side, through the double wicket which 
used to pass in the recluse’s meal. 


Beginners may receive directions fron 
their master twice a week or weekly or 
Prof P. LAKSHMI NARASU, only once a month. As for more Hl! 

Author of The Essence of Buddhism • v a need disciples they are often left to figlr 

their way alone for ono year or even 
longer time. The guru of a tums-pa who must seo nobody 
often shuts tho entrance of tho latter’s coll with his Own 8ea j 
A religious ceremony is performed on that occasion actdl H 
other one whon the master breaks tho seal and the r©clu 
steps out. 

If the ts.ims is not of the severe kind, a flag may be 
placed at tho recluse’s door, on which arc written the name 
of the persons who are allowed to enter his rooms : attorul- 
or visitors allowod by the tsams-pV* teacher. 


Tibetans aoe in this a way of testing tho degreo of 
fixity attained by tho mind. Tho kal ddoscopic mirage is 
considered by thorn ontirely subjective. It is, they think, 
caused by tho uncontrolled agitation of the mind. When 
tho latter is brought near stillness, the phantasmagoria 


Vanishes. Thore remains only a spot (thigle) which may ba 

either dark coloured or like a diminutive globe of light At A ^ hranch *" som0tim0 drivon into tbe earth or 8fc . 

first that spot moves and the aim of tho practice is to fix it. * P °,':’, n0ftr th ° hermitftS0 of a < « , * i ** M who shu ts him Se ll 

up for life. 


The stage in which the spot remains motionless, with* The term teams khang is more generally 

Efidently th« author means th» layer of clay or mortar binding stone to stone of the walls —Edd. S. A a/ C. 
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meditation-cottages built in the vicinity of a monastery. 
Those standing in more remote placos are called nlod 
(ritod) (written ri khrod). 

liitods (ritdds) are never built in the bottom of a valley, 
they are always perched on a dominating spot, and the choice of 
the site is made in accordance with special rules. Two well- 
known Tibetan verses depict tho main conditions required. 

ti gab rii t ig 
Dun rii tso * 

The mountain’s rock, behind, 

The mountain’s lake, in front. 

That is to Bay that the hermitage should be built on the 
hill-side with a background of rocks, or better still against 
the rock itself, looking down on a lake or at least a stream. 

Various other regulations havo boon laid down, in ac¬ 
cordance with the requirements of peculiar spiritual and 
psychic training. Thus, some dwellings must permit an 
extended view so that the anchorite can see the sun rising 
and setting. The sounds produced by running water or wind 
must be muffled as far as possible. Tire vicinity of wood¬ 
land is sometimes advised, at othors a barron landscape is 
deemed moro suitable, etc. 

Iiitodpas (Ritodpas) do not remain continually shut in their 
house. Outsido the periods of strict tsams, most of them go out 
between the hours which they devote to meditation or other 
practices. According to the rule imposed by their guru, or 
self-imposed, they aro either allowed, or forbidden, to talk 
with their neighbours while fetching water, collecting fuel or 
taking a walk around thoir cabin. Meditation in tho open is 
sometimes advised by the rtlodpa s (ritodpa s) spiritual guide , 
and some practise it from their own inclination. 

Though the term ritod, (ritod), properly speaking, moans a 
“group of hermitages", current usage applios it to all single 
isolated anchorites’ abodes: huts or caves. 


The Chinese Nikayas. ** 

It is in such primitive dwellings, far away from in¬ 
habited regions, that staunch na/jorpas, who aim at climbing 
the rugged rocks of spiritual heights, retire. 

Those who are still in the novice stage, tramp at long 
intervals to thoir guru's place to tell him about their spiritual 
experiences, the ideas to which their meditations have given 
birth and also to receive his advice. Several years may 
elapse between such meetings. 

As for the hermits who aro teachers, some of them 
allow a few promising beginners to live in their vicinity. 
“Vicinity" is, however, a wide term. The disciple may stay 
on the same hill as his master, on a spot situated lower 
down than tho latter’s dwelling, or one or two days’ march 
away. . , 

In spite of their seeming aloofness, master and disciples 
—especially advanced disciples—do not lack means of 
communication when they deem it necessary. 

Telepathy is a branch of the Tibotan secret lore and 
seems in the “Land of Snows” to play the part that wireless 
telegraphy has recently taken in the West. 

Before shutting themselves in their teams khang or 
settling in a ritod, Tibetan hermits aro prepared for lonoliness. 
They have accumulated in their mind a store of ideas which 
keep them company. Moreover, they are not inactive during 
their retreat, long as it may be. Their days are occupied 
in methodical exercises in spiritual training or meditations 
on philosophical problems. And so. often passionately in¬ 
terested in these manifold investigations and ifctrospoctions. 
they are actually very busy and hardly notico their solitude 

I have never heard a Tibetan hermit say that, even 
at the beginning of his retreat, he had Buffered from lack of 
association with men. Generally, those who have tasted 
the anchorite life find it difficult, if not impossihlo, to resume 
life among other people or to enjoy regular social intercourse 

Whatever those unacquainted with it may think, solitude 
and utter loneliness are far from being devoid of charm. 


THE CHINESE NIKAYAS. 

[By Albert J. Edmunds, m.a.] 


HE first two volumes of the great Taisho Tripi- 
j w MM taka (Tokyo, 1924—1929, 55 vols., quarto) con- 
l/jjfl tain the Four Groat NikayaB or Agamas. Along 
the bottoms of the pages are Pali words in the 
Roman alphabet, starting out of the Chinese forest with 
magic effect to a Europoan eye. Theso are technical terms 
and titlos of Suttas. Thus, on the first page of Vol. I we 
have tho fourteenth Sutta of tho Long Collection, which is 
No. 1 in the Chinese version of A. P 413. Tho other day, 
a Hindu visiting the United States quotod a Pali sutta as 
saying that Buddha remembered eighty-four kalpas. I could 


not find the sutta, but I remembered tho ninety-one kalpas 
of Majjhima No. 91. This, however, is not in the Chinese 
Middling Collection of A. D. 398, also found in Vol. I of 
tho new Japanese edition. Then I bethought me of tho 
ninety-one kalpas of VipassI in Dlgha 14. Curious to see 
whether tho number turned up in Chinese, I opened my copy 
of Vol. I, and sure enough, on the first page of the whole 
Tripitaka, was the phrase : 

ninety (Chineso symbols for “-9" ; "tens.”) 
one (Chinese symbols for “one.”) 
kalpas (Chinese symbols for "go”) “power. 


Spelt Rggab tihi brag, Udum r\hi mtshe- 
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I hope to look over the shouldor of some student when I 
am invisible, in a few years or months from now, and see him 
preparing a scientific text of the Nikayas by comparing 
the Pali with the Chinese, translated from a lost Sanskrit 
recension. The masterly analysis of the two recensions by 


Anesaki (TokyS, 1909) is silently utilized in the margi- 
notes aforesaid, and the younger generation in Jaj 
are carrying on the good work. But many years will pi 
boforo wo have a scientific text,, based upon the oldest Hi 
text and the oldest known translation. 


AN APPEAL TO THE BUDDHIST WORLD. 

[By B. L, Broughton, m. a. (Oxon.)] 


S T is a truism that we live in an age of tran- 

Tho past hundred years have been marked 
by an extraordinary increase in man's control over 
the forces of naturo. 

In Europe, for a thousand years after the last days of 
the Western Roman Empire, we Europeans added nothing 
to human knowledge. The fourth century of tho Christian 
era was marked by a sudden and terrible decline in tho 
intellect of South Europe, the causes of which have never 
been adequately ascertained by historians. The Greeks in 
their best days had laid the foundations of science, and if 
their practical results were small judged by modern 
standards, they had, what is most important, acquired tho 
scientific method. But this promising beginning bore no 
fruit. Science became extinct, philosophy and literature 
declined, art sank to a lower level than tho crude sketches 
of the cave mon. The northern tribes who overthrew 
the degenerate Roman Empire had but little indigenous 
culture; the sole source upon which they could draw was tho 
decayed remnant of classical civilization which had lost 
its true spirit and become the slave of various oriental cults. 

As Renan says, by the end of the fourth century a man 
had nothing left hut a choice of superstitions, and even that was 
not allowed him for long.” All those Egyptian and west 
Asiatic cults had a certain family likeness ; they centred 
round the holief in a dying god who cloansed humanity by 
his blood shed in a violent death, and who afterwards 
came to life again. 

This crude superstition is of course founded on human 
sacrifice, with tho cannibal rite of eating the dead god. 

The best organized of these systems, viz. Christianity, 
ultimately outstripped all its rivals, and, armod with tho 
power of the state suppressed all the other religions of 
the empire by violent persecution, although at the same 
time it assimilated many things from the faiths it destroyed. 


onco Emperor Theodosius had imposed uniformity upon tl I 
Chnstians by suppressing sectarianism, the church, drill- 
to uniformity and organized on lines analogous to the Romi I 
state, could present a united front to the barbarians, so I 
as the sole repository of such culture as survived subi I 
them to its sway. 

Of couse, under such iron sway, science was impossibl I 
even if tho scarcely formed European nationalities v- I 
really advanced enough to have any aptitude for bcwcl I 

The fow exceptional individuals, such as Gerber; 
Aurillac and Roger Bacon, who attempted to explore t l I 
secrets of nature, were regarded as sorcerers. 

The re-discovery of Greek learning in the fifteen I 
conlury awakened the scientific spirit in Europe, men beg I 
to study the ancients and ultimately to surpass them. 

The Turks were pressing hard upon Europe ; it she I 
ho noted that with the exception of the crusades which c I 
with very qualified success, the tide of invasion for a thousa I 
years flowed from Asia to Europe, Asia was as unquestional I 
stronger than Europe then, as Europe surpasses Asia to-di, I 
Christian missionaries, who are never tired of telling Buddhi I 
and other Easterns that European supremacy is due sob I 
to Christianity, would do well to remember that in the “age= i 
faith - ’ the palmy days when Christianity tolerated r I 
rival in Europe, Asiatics excelled the Europeans both I 
military science and the arts of civilization. 

The fifteenth century, when Greek science was re-d I 
covered, brought a slight turn in the tide. The desire to tai I 
the Muhammedan powers in the rear led to Portuge-1 
atttempts to reach India, which succeeded after many failur I 

The smaller and more accessible Asiatic nations, such 
Ceylon, South India and, to some exteDt, Japan suffer ! 
cruelly, hut even here the European success was very local r & 
qualified. The peoples of Asia were too numerous and civ ■ 
lized to succumb before the European onslaught like t 1 I 
natives of America. 


This spirit of narrow intolerance Christianity inherited 
from its parent, Judaism, and can never bo eliminated unless 
Christianity changes so much that it disavows its origin and 
becomes an entirely different system. This intolerance stood 
it in good stead from a purely worldly point of view, for 


The European acquisitions in Asia were confined I 
trading factories on tho coast. Right down to the secc 
half of the eighteenth century tho Muhanimedana had 
bigger foothold in Europe, than the Europeans in As 
W ith the close of the eighteenth century came the chaik 
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The British conquests in India, effected by force aud 
•till more by intrigue, enriched England with plunder surpass¬ 
ing even the Spanish gains in Moxico and Peru. 

This colossal robbery happened to coincide with the birth of 
modern science, which led to the industrial revolution with 
Us cheaper wholesale production, and the growth of modern 


But while we Europeans were carrying out our policy of 
exploitation (and violence) we forgot the law of kanima. All 
Europe was divided into armed camps watching each other. 
Then came the Great War. 

For nearly five years Europe was a living hell. The 
whole of science and industry was prostituted to the purpose 


faare, which placed ' in European h.nda a cODtoUdation cl inflicli,* agoniaiM death on million., Croro. ol rupee. 

of power with which Asiatic civilizations coold not compote. were literally blown ...y ,n an,oka It reckoned that 

v . , with all the money squan- 

Tbe most far-seeing, such .......... 


as Japan, hastened to 
adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions, and 
soon showed that they 
could compete with the 
European both in com¬ 
merce and war. The 
theory that European 
supremacy was due to 
either Christianity or in¬ 
trinsic racial superiority 
cannot bo maintained by 
anyone with even an 
elementary knowledge of 
the facts. With the pre¬ 
sent century, progress has 
become even more marked- 

The conquest of the 
air, an accomplished fact 
in former yugas, has again 
been achieved during tho 
past thirty years, and the 
ends of the oarth are 
linked together as they 
have never been since the 
beginning of what is called 
“recorded history.” 

No wonder we Euro¬ 
peans were filled with 
optimism and believed not 
only that progress could 
expand indefinitely but 
that our supremacy, being 
founded on a firmer basis 
than that of earlier civili¬ 
zations, would 1)0 eternal 
But the clear thiuker 
might have discerned se¬ 
rious dangers ahead. 


INVOCATION. 

• • 

• • 

M 

M 

-- 

:: a 

• • •• 

!! oh Lord of all the worlds, above, below, we greet jj 
Thee! 

H In deep humility we bow to Thee, jj 

jj We acknowledge Thee as Master, and as F riend. 

II Thou fragrant flower that bloomest once an aeon , 

I: Thy perfume doth intoxicate the world. 

jj To weary hearts Thou art as dew that drops 

II Twixt setting sun and dawn ; Thou art the coolth 

II Fresh from the mountain tops, conveyed on airs 

jj Full charged with healing balm, that can assuage jj 

jj The fever of our fear-distracted lives. 

jj O Lord, wisdom is in Thy sweet, wise Word, 

II Deathless is Thy Dhamma. 

jj Thou Well of Love, deeper than toe can sound. 

jj Thou Qolden-tongued Teacher of absolute Truth. 

II Thou glorious Light to the blind, and lamp for our jj 
path. 

jj All-holy One, an ark of safety Thou, 
jj And pilot o’er the ocean of desire. 
jj Thou fountain of good, oj pity, and compassion, 
jj Calmly Thou gasest on Thy loved children, 
jj And we, 0 Buddh, gios all our love to Thee, 

II Nanio Tassa Bhagavaio, Arahato, Sammasam- 

•• j 

buddhassa. 

F. Blanning-Pooley. 

•2 S 

:: s 

jj Durban, 30th March, 1931, jj 

•• JJ 


dored in the Great War 
to destroy civilization we 
could have abolished 
every slum in Europe, 
given everyone a house 
in a garden city, and 
assured for every child 
medical attention, a good 
education, and a start in 
life. 

And now the European 
nations, impoverished, 
wretched, filled with class 
hatred and unrest, are 
perforce at peace because 
they have not the money 
to go to war. Every¬ 
body feels that sooner or 
later war must come 
again and when it does, 
European civilization will 
crash in flaming ruin. 
Everybody fears war, but 
nobody sees how it is to 
be averted. Even more 
ominous is tho destruc¬ 
tion of our old moral and 
religious principles. As 
remarked above, Christ¬ 
ianity is nothing but a 
system of human sacrifice, 
a man god who is oflered 
up to propitiate another 
god and so save humanity 
from punishment they are 
supposed to havedesorved 
through the sin of their 
mythical progenitor, 
Adam. This hideous 


doctrine of inherited sin has brooded over the world like a 


Our supremacy was founded largely on force and tho 
exploitation of pooples not sufficiently equipped to re-awt 
us. It will appear incredible to posterity, but some among 
us actually maintained that we conquered India, Burma, etc. 
for their own good ! These people actually welcomed annexa¬ 
tion and enjoyed it. as English fox hunters pretend that 
the fox enjoys being bunted! 


nightmare. Every child was held to come into the world 
as a lump of damnation, destined, quite irrespective of the 
the life it might hereafter lead, to everlasting torment 
unless prior to death it underwent tho senseless rite of 
Baptism. One longed for the ethical commonseuse of the 
Thori Gat In* where it is asserted that if water can cleanse 
from sin then fish aud tortoises who are always in water 
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must bo the most virtuous of beings. With such a supers¬ 
tition anything like a rational concept of sin and tho way 
to eliminate it was impossible. Sin was a kind of hereditary 
leprosy, but it did not deserve compassion, it merited ferocious 
punishment and pitiless hatred of the sinner. Hence the 
extraordinarily cruel punishments meted out to crime. 

Blackstono, the great eighteenth century English lawyer, 
says in his famous Commentaries ott the Laws of England 
that the punishments of the criminal law were not intended 
to be reformative of the criminal or even a deterrent to others, 
but as a vindication of the outraged majesty of the law. 
This was merely consonant with the principles of Christianity 
which teachos (Paul's 
Epistle to the Tlins- 
salonians) "The Lord 
shall be rovealed in 
flaming fire taking 
geanee upon them that 
know not God and obey 
not His sen.” The 
growth of knowledge 
ami humanity gradual¬ 
ly weakened this cruel 
Superstition, but its 
greatest enemy was 
science. Astronomy 
showed that Christian 
cosmology and escha¬ 
tology with its hideous 
visions of the dead 
leaping from their 
graves and the stars 
falling down on the 
earth like overripe 
fruit dropping from a 
troe was a grotesque 
impossibility, for 
sciemjs proved that 
the stars were not 
lamps to light the 
earth, but suns and 
worlds, many of them 

thousands of times vaster than our planet. If Sirius fell 
towards the earth, our poor little planet would dissolvo as a 
puff of gas in his flaming bulk! But geology and biology, 
especially the latter, proved most deadly to the current 
faith, for goology showed the oartli to be infinitely older than 
it could possibly be on Biblical chronology, while the issue 
of Darw in's groat biological works in the middle of the century 
proved the Hebrew myth of human origins to bo a work of tho 
imagination; and it is upon this myth that the whole Chris¬ 
tian system rests. 

As by one man came sin and death so by one man came 
life eternal; the falling Adam and the redeeming Christ were 
correlatives, if the one is mythical, so is the other. History 
qhows that tradition and sentiment will keep alive a belief 


long after the reason has abandoned it, and though a sup-• I 
tition be mortally wounded, it often takes a long time dyiu I 
Christianity was able to hang on as a sort of respectab 
convention even after science had destroyed its foundatiu 
and loft it suspended, so to say, in a state of instability 
mid air. Its apologists took tho line of defence : Christian: I 
may ho all W'rong in its science, many of its doctrines s i I 
as an eternal hell may bo horrible and requiring to 1 
explained away into a mystification, hut oven if it is n 
sense, it is such beautiful nonsense; think wlmt the wor 
would ha without it, see what a wonderful civilisation I 
has produced! It required a certain amount of effrontery t I 
say this even in pro-war times when Christian countries u I 


so much afflicted with poverty, degradation, greed, and cla 
hatred. Then came tho War, and Christianity revealed itself 
worse than useless. The Christian Churches with the liono 
rable exception of the English Quakers used all thoir i I 
flue lice to fan tho flames of hate. Christianity lias nov I 
been in favour of peace. True to tho spirit of its found 
who came not to bring peace hut a sword, it has alway 
encouraged war and causod more bitter struggles i n y, 
world than anything o|se. A Christian cleric some thirt, 
years ago wrote in regard to war, 

"Watered by war’s rod reign the virtues grow. 

A cannonade is to me like an anthem.” 

If anything in this world be certain.it is that Ghri ^ 



From a {minting in oil hy Sri Xissanka. (Coin/rujht) 

And here arose that Great Sun which illumined ihe first fires of a beauteous day,” 
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tianity will never ensure peaoe; it does not unite humanity, 
it divides it. 

These things are clearly and openly acknowledged, except 
by those who have a vested interest in organized Chris¬ 
tianity, like the missionaries who obtrude their unwelcome 
presence on Ceylon and other Buddhist countries, and strive by 
opening schools and corrupting children to infect Buddhist 
Asia with an outworn superstition at which all the ablest 
and most enlightened men of every country laugh. 


In Europo to-day we 
have a disillusionized people 
who do not yet see thoir 
way. Old systems have 
failed, we realize that ninety 
nine percent, of Christianity 
and its ideals was a ghastly 
mistake, but we do not see 
by what to replace them. 


The present moral chaos 
cannot continue. Stability 
must be gained somehow-. 

Shall tho future be 
captured by the cunning 
forces of superstition and ob¬ 
scurantism ami so humanity 
he doomed to perhaps long 
ages of misery and struggle 
until freedom is once more 
regained, or shall we seek 
a system of thought which 
is in accord with the results 
of modern science, which will 
give a fresh and wider 
direction to the othical ins. 
tincts and at the same time 
satisfy the best side of man s 
emotional nature? 

There is but one system 
in the world that can do 
this, and that is Buddhism. 

Its fundamentals, tho Four 
Truths, are unimpeachable. 

The keynote of Buddhism is 
simplicity: it starts with 
the commonest fact of life, 

dukkha, i.e. malaise, moral suffering, mental and physical 
suffering. Every religion in the world has to recognizo this 
elementary fact of life, but Buddhism alone postulates a 
rational cause and prescribes a rational cure instead of obs¬ 
curing tho issue by mythology. If we will hut analyso it 
we shall find ignorance, lust and hatred as tho root of all 
moral ills, both of the individual and of humanity at large 
The Groat War was caused by nothing else than the lust to 




to stand in tho way of snch desire, and ignorance of the fact 
that gratification at the expense of others produces inevitable 
reaction in the shape of suffering for those who seek such 
gratification. The Third Truth is founded on the principle 
of cause and effect which is the root of all thinking for 
without it life and thought is a chaos. 

The Eightfold Path can be proved by assuming its converse 
to be true, viz. Wrong Views, Wrong Purpose, etc. Clearly 
this lands us in moral anarchy, indeed in criminality, there¬ 
fore the Eightfold Path must 
be true. 

The western mind, 
trained in orderly scientific 
thinking will be especially 
attracted hy such a clearly 
reasoned system which is 
founded moreover on the bed 
rock of universal experience. 
Another feature of Buddhism 
which will appeal to western, 
ers is its freedom. With all 
its faults modern democracy 
embodies one very noble 
principle, that the capricious 
oppression of humanity by 
one man or a group of men 
is an atrocious wrong and 
cannot he tolerated. The 
Buddhist is above all things 
the free man ; he fears nei¬ 
ther god nor devil, his solo 
fear is his own follies. Emer¬ 
son, the great American 
philosopher, wrote, "Sin 
is an impediment to be got 
rid of, not a monster to bo 
shuddered at.” This is mere 
commonplace Buddhist doc¬ 
trine, but the West had to 
wait for twenty-five centuries 
after the Buddha's time to 
reach this standard. 

"I 3 there an act thou 
desircst to do, and it con¬ 
duces to thine own harm, or 
the harm of others, or of 
both thyself and others, 
act thou shalt surely not do. Is there an act 
desirest to do and it conduces to thine own good, or 
to the good of others, or of both thyself and others, that 
act thou shalt surely do." 


BARODA, INDIA: A BUDDHA STATUE IN JUBILEE PARK 


that 

thou 


If all men before doing any action paused for a moment 
to consider, as the Buddha recommends, the clear result of 
their action, the world would be improved beyond recognition 
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In the West the most thoughtful of us no longer base 
our ethical conduct on the fiat of a god, for such a principle 
will always lay more stress upon propitiating the god than 
doing our duty by our fellow-beings. This is of coarse seen 
clearly in Christianity, where mistakes in theology or heresy 
have always been regarded as unpardonable sins which 
no moral goodness could palliate, while grievous wrongs 
inflicted upon mankind could always be compounded. 

Although theological terrors have lost their power for 
the best educated Europeans, it will be a wonderful moral 
stimulus to know that not even a god can turn to defeat the 
victory of a man who has conquered himself. Amid the 
hideous visions of the Christian Apocalypse one of the most 
lurid is that of the eponymous founder as the head of an 
angelic army, his eyes like fire, a sword proceeding from his 
mouth, and his garments sprinkled with blood. Ho is to go 
forth conquering and to conquer, and is to rule all nations with 
a rod of iron. A truly frightful picture of humanity’s future, 
all our dreams of progress and a society founded not on brute 
force but co-operative good will are vain ; if we are to believe 
the Apocalypse, we are to bo the slaves of a pitiless tyrant 
with an iron rod, whom, apparently, no revolution will ever 
overthrow. 

But this figure, more frightful than the Hindu goddess 
Kali, has no terrors for a Buddhist who has won to self-con¬ 
quest for even this malignant power cannot break his self- 
controL 

Henoe all tyrants have ever hated Buddhism and feared 
it, but to the noblest minds it has ever appealed irresistibly. 
Science ruthlessly destroys the conception of an all-powerful 
and beneficent creator. 

"Nature rod in tooth and claw,” the fearful struggle for 
existence, the imperfection even of our human body would rather 
suggest malicious bungling and inefficiency than infinite 
wisdom and benevolence. Helmholtz declared that if an 
optician sent him an instrument as badly made as the human 
eye, he would return it and refuse to pay for it. 

The Biblical verdict on the six days’ creation labour 
of the Judeo-Christian deity,"Behold it was very good" reads like 
a cruel mockery to anyone with the most elementary know¬ 
ledge of the facts of science. 

The teaching that mankind should expect their “heavenly 
father” to feed them like tho birds and clothe them like the 
lilies is simply misleading for it is founded on assumptions 
proved untrue as regards humanity and equally so as regards 
birds and plants, both of which have to struggle desperately 
to maintain life. Science has forced even professed Chris¬ 
tians to admit the absurdity of this teaching, although given 
by the highest authority. Thus Professor Schmiedel declares 
(Jesus in Modern Criticism) a propos of tho doctrine that 
God looks after men like the lilies it is “to-day not merely 
untrue; it is not even religious in tho truost senso of the 
term.” 



The horrors of biology have shaken the faith of many 



dream and that all humanity’s bopqs are nothing but the | 
shadows of vain dosire. Buddhism can alone of all tho world I 
religions face the cruel facts of nature and give us all tha I 
other faiths promise, and more. 

Buddhism says, tho universe is indeeddhammata, cosmic I 
but as a whole it is ignorant of the fact. It is in a state of 
becoming, anicca and anatta. Neither the subjective nc 
objective is a crystallized unchangeability, both change from I 
moment to moment, and by strenuous effort through countless | 
ages a being can reach the sublime Btate of Buddha, an incarnat [ 
manifestation of the eternal Dhamma of the universe, and | 
so impart light to other beings. When wo truly know w- I 
hold the flux of samsara in our grasp and can direct it whither 
we will, for the whole universe is nothing savo the infinite 
workings of kamma. Western thought is slowly but surely 
abandoning the crude nation of a potter god who mould- 
the universe at his own pleasure. Bergson, the great French I 
philosopher, has enunciated a theory of a dynamic universe, I 
which is pure Buddhism. H. G. Wells, the well-known I 
English author, in his God the Invisible King postulate- I 
a deity who is not all-powerful, but who grows in power and I 
leads humanity onwards to full realization, in fact, a I 
charioteer of men and devas. 

Since all kamma springs from thought we may say that } 
the collective thought of all beings is the creative force I 
of the universe, hence Buddha, moulding their thoughts by I 
His Teaching, is the creator of creators. 

When we turn to the emotional side of man’s nature I 
the popularity of spiritualism is clear evidence that the 
modern western man craves for comfort in the dark hour- I 
of bereavement and sorrow as much as the men of any 
other time and country. Here Buddhism can help also. I 
This is a side of our Dhamma which is too little put for- ! 
ward by western scholars, but it is dear to the hearts of 
all professing Buddhists. Instead of the dangerous practice- I 
of the seance room. Buddhism teaches that to bridge the gulf I 
between different planes we must first purify ourselves. When I 
Maha Govinda wished to see Brahma Dcva, he first went into I 
retirement, and practised meditation on universal love for four I 
months. Our beautiful Pinkamma ceremony shows us how wv 
can aid departed frionds and receive their aid in return, for 
by holy words and good thoughts we emit vibrations extend¬ 
ing beyond our plane which give happiness and hope even to 
beings fallen into an evil birth, while the happy dwellers in 
the radiant worlds feel their bliss and glory increase for they 
are sensitive to sights and sounds to which our grosser sense- 
are impermeable, and being gladdened gratefully bestow 
their blessing and protection on their relatives from who*e 
piety thoy have receivod this additional happiness. Ti* 
knowledge that old ties can be renewed through unnun 
bered births will be of the greatest benefit to us in Kuros 
where the ties of family life have in recent years been 
greatly weakened. 
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The best minds will no longer regard family life as a 
galling chain, but as a free union destined to triumph over 
death and go forward in mutual help on the way to per¬ 
fection. 

It is thorefore clear what a blessing Buddhism will be 
to the modern world. It will completely change our out¬ 
look, which instead of being hopeless and cynical will be 
611*1 with hope and ardour. No longer helpless ephemerids, 
the product of accident, ami lonely units in a wilderness 
of worlds from which we shall vanish like a trail of smoke, 
a casual happening never to be repeated through time and 
eternity, we shall feel the boundless love of Buddha enfold¬ 
ing us and leading us on and upwards to final victory 
over all weaknesses, limitations and ignorance to a consum¬ 
mation more glorious than poet ever dreamed of. An immense 
harvest awaits us Buddhists if we are not wanting in the 
viriya paramita. 

Two urgent duties now face the Buddhists of the East. 


dencies, but also to so fix and concentrate their minds 
that they would attain to success in education and any 
future career. Happily the old Bpirit of apathy is slowly 
passing; it is no longer a reproach but an honour to be a 
Buddhist in Ceylon. But do not forget that there is in your 
midst a poisonous institution designed to filch the Dhamma 
from the rising generation. I refer of course to the mission 
school. Young minds are plastic and easily corrupted, and 
any Buddhist parent who allows his child to attend a 
mission school does so at the risk of the child s future 
happinoss and his own also, for how can he expect a child 
who has been taught to regard him as a “lost heathen” regard 
a parent with love or even respect'? Nor is this all. Re¬ 
cently, in Burma, the pupils of several mission schools at 
Rangoon went “ on strike", because they were severely 
punished for not attending Bible classes and for going to a 
Buddhist festival. 

Now, whatever the faults of British rule in tho East, 
it nobly guarantees to all persons complete relegious tolera- 

tion. Queen 



Victoria's pro¬ 
clamation pro¬ 
mised that no 
subject should be 
prejudiced on ac¬ 
count of his faith. 


The first is 
providing Bud¬ 
dhist education. 

Ceylon, like all 
other Buddhist 
countries, had a 
splendid system 
of free and uni¬ 
versal education. 

'When the present 
alion rule fasten¬ 
ed on Lanka and 
the kingdom of 
Kandy was an¬ 
nexed by a con¬ 
fidence trick, the 
new rulers most 
solemnly under¬ 
took to protect 
the Buddhist 
religion, but Christians consider it right to break faith with 
"heathens”, and His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
pointed out in the House of Lords that it was a scandal for 
people “whose souls were lighted by wisdom from on 
high" to patronize “ idolatry ”, especially in Ceylon, where 
"‘only man is vile"; hence Buddhism was discouraged in every 
way. After the rising of 1847, the missionaries persuaded 
the Government that it was all the work of the “heathen 
priests”, so temple schools were abolished, and education 
was handed over to the emissaries of the foreign cult. 


These veno¬ 
mous mission¬ 
aries think they 
can ovorride tho 
law and carry out 
a private reli¬ 
gious persecution 
of the most co¬ 
wardly and des¬ 
picable kind upon 
children. The 
children shame 
us; true to the 
traditions of Buddha Dhamma they will not suffer this tyranny : 
what are their elders doing to protect them from it ? Every 
paront wishes the best for his child, and the gift of the Law 
exceeds all other gifts.’’ Every Buddhist child has the 


From a painting in oils bp Sri Sissanka. ( Copyright ) 

THE ANNUNCIATION" MAYA'S DREAM. 


And now the British authorities are lamenting the or harmful nature of his drugs has any weight with the 


increase of crime in Ceylon. They may lament, but they 
have no right to be surprised. If the rising generation had 
their minds imbued with the doctrine of kamma and were 
taught a little elementary Abhidhamma so that they could 
understand how the mind works and how it should be 
governed, they would not only be able to repress vicious ten- 


quack medicine producer. 

So long as they can make a snug living and report good 
business to thoir society at home truth is of no importance 
whatever. 

That this stricture is in no way unjust is proved by the 
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founding of a certain College. It is notorious that the founder 
photographed a group of Sinhalese boys first in bathing dress 
and then in ordinary attire, and published the picturas in Eng¬ 
land, as “ before and after", i.e. the first showing Sinhalese 
“ heathens” in semi-nude savagery, the second after “Christ 
had entered their lives", showing them decently clothed. The 
missionary who perpetrated this fraud knew he was lying; 
the people who subscribed money to found that College did 
not know the facts, they were deliberately deceived. An honest 
fanatic is entitled to our respect, however mischievous his 
activities may be: a man who can perpetrate Buch a deliberate 
fraud has no faith in his own cause, for surely truth is not so 
lame that she can only walk with the crutches of falsehood. 
Is young Ceylon to bo moulded by such teachers as those ? 

That Christian College was founded on the unholy trinity 
of mendacity, cant and intolerance. Men of Lanka! build a 
Buddhist College which shall be founded on faith in Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha, the Truth Finder, the Truth and the 
Disciples of the Truth Finder, and just as Adhamma Deva 
in the Jataka plunged headlong from bis chariot to 
Avichi by force of kamma when he strove to surpass 
Dhamma Deva so will Truth Eternal triumph over hypocritical 
falsehood, and young Ceylon receive the most precious inheri¬ 
tance, Buddha Dhamma. 

The second duty of Buddhist Asia is the propagation of the 
Dhamma through the world. For many centuries this dut 
has bean neglected. Certain tribes have bean gathered into 
the family of Buddha locally, but there has been no effort to 
carry the Dhamma to Europe. Until quite recently this would 
of course have been impossible, but, as I have already shown, 
the prospects are now so favourable in Europe that we shall 
make bad kamma if we neglect our duty. Let there be no 
mistake, the Sangha must he established in tho west, for only 
thus can the Dhamma bo maintained in its purity. There 
are not a few persons in the west who are friendly to 
Buddhism but through lack of instruction from learned 
bhikkhus, mix it up with theosophy and even Christianity ; 
in fact so vague and conflicting are popular notions that 
their idea of Buddhism might ho summed up as, “anything 
you like provided it has an Oriental flavour about it.” 
Some object that if bhikkhus go to tho west they will be 
corrupted. A grosser insult has never been offered to the 
Sangha. 

If it is true, every bhikkhu should be disrobed, for 
it would moan that they were one and all a set of hypo¬ 
critical scoundrols who were only kept moral by fear of 
dayakas, and that the Religion weighed with them less than 
nothing. 

But happily it is not true. We are proud of our 
three bhikkhus who came to the west, for they upheld the 
best traditions of Buddhism and accomplished good work. 

This I can testify by my personal knowledge, for as 
Vice-President of the British Maha Boilhi Society I was in 
constant attendance at headquarters during the two years 


our bhikkhus were with us, spending three afternoons an; I 
evenings a week there, and the winter before last I stayed I 
for three week-ends as a guest in the house, and therefore i I 
am in a better position to judge than any chance visitor I 
who may have repaid our hospitality of an afternoon wit I 
venomous lies as the pet cobra in the Jataka rewarded I 
tho foolish novice who loved him. 

It should not either be forgotten that wo European - I 
must still for many years set the pace for humanity. How I 
shall we set it ? In tho Buddhist way, or as we have been I 
doing in tbe past ? If we are indeed Buddhists we must I 
believe that wo shall have to live in this world in fufure I 
generations, for not all of us can hope to be anagamir. I 
immediately in our prosent births. Brothers in the Dhamtr.j I 
in what sort of country do you wish to be born ? In Kusa- 
vati, the capital of Maha Sudassana where all is peace I 
harmony and joy, and on every side the glorious perfection I 
of beauty, or do you prefer a city with special arrange- I 
inents against air raids and poison gas, a civilization whet I 
within the space of a few days the world may be traits I 
formed into a raging chaos of mutually murdering mad- I 
men and you may end your life or perhaps many successive I 
lives through long ages poisoned with gas or crawling I 
blinded and mutilatod dragging your ontr&iis over son . I 
blood-soaked battlefield. That this is no alarmist visior I 
can be proved by present day developments. As I write ar I 

iish paper has fallen on my table in which it is state* I 
that in a camp on Salisbury plain, a fow miles from th< I 
peacoful circle of Stonehenge, poison gas chambers ar I 
rogularly used for testing chemicals. Soldiers with fixe I 
bayonets form a cordon around this camp at Borden. T I 
Army Council recently issued a statement saying, “Chernies* I 
warfare is a rapidly developing science.” The Secretary I 
for War told Parliament two months ago, These experimeni I 
are necessary in the interests of humanity. Anyone who I 
now believes that the Great War was “a war to end war 
must have powors of self-deception bordering on tb I 
miraculous. That another world war will take place when I 
the nations are sufficiently recovered is a fact as certair I 
as sunrise to-morrow if certain forces do not intervene t I 
prevent it, and tho only efficient force is that which change- I 
the minds of men, for more external restraint is useles- I 
Tho only force that can chango the hearts of men is religion I 
and that religion is Buddhism. 

Thoroforo I repoat, which do you prefer ? If you feel I 
that life will be intolerably dull unless the earth is occa I 
sionally swept with the war plague, support those Bu 
dhists (?) who do all in their power to prevent the planting 
the Sasana in th© west and do not hesitate to make t':; 
vilost innuendoes against bhikkhus who aro simply fultillin, 
the behest of the Master : "Go ye bhikkhus, out of pity fo 
the world, for tho happiness and welfare of men and deva 1 
.proclaim a religious life full and complete." 

If on the other hand you prefer a world of gentlenos- 
peace and harmony in which east and west will he inter | 
blended in mutual understanding and love, then suppor 



the British Maha Bodhi Society. Times aro of course hard 
not only in Ceylon, but throughout the world. Still if every 
Buddhist would contribute one rupee a year wo could soon 
have a large number of Buddhists in England; one rupee 
p9r annum would ruin nobody and its loss would hardly 
bs felt even by the poorest, but we must shake off apathy 
and cultivate viriya. Thus when He was incarnate as 
King Dharmasonda Our Lord sought throughout tbe Empire for 
one who could declare a stanza of Dhamma in the waning period 
of the dispensation 
of Kassapa Buddha, 
and recked nothing 
of forsaking Ilis 
capital city o( 

Benares with its 
splendours of gold 
and jewels, its roofs 
adorned with rubies 
of flashing light 
which tinged with 
ruddy glow the haro 
mark in the moon, 
recalling Bodhi- 
satta’s leap into the 
flames when incar¬ 
nate as a haro. 

Dharmasonda had 
no fear for the forest 
wild when He jour- 
noyed thither in 
search of the Dham¬ 
ma, and when Sakka 
to test Him appear¬ 
ed as a hideous 
demon offering a 
stanza of Dhamma 
in re t u r n for 
Dharmasonda’s 
flesh, the Great 
Being, utterly fear¬ 
less, flung Himself 
into the yawning 
mouth of tho seem¬ 
ing demon, when 
Sakka, resuming his 
true shape, bore the 
Bodhisatta to hea¬ 
ven, where He be¬ 
held the starry dances of the devis in measure to tho music 

of the spheres. What do wo learn from this boautiful story 
which inspired the Great Sinhalese poet Alagiyawanna Mohot- 
tala to compose an immortal poem? That success attends 
those who are courageous and do not fear risks. Bodh.satta 
was so earnest for Dhamma that He did not hesitate to sacri¬ 
fice His life to it. It was nothing to Hun that He hurled Him¬ 
self headlong from the mountain literally into the jaws o 


prepared for further victory in a future lifo. Because He 
feared nothing Ho was victorious. The glorious world of Sakka 
represents the power and splendour, the undreamed of 
happiness and noble living gained by those who have 
faith enough to take risks. Biology quite accords with 
the Dharmasonda Jataka for it clearly shows that those 
forms of lifo that took risks and staked all on the future 
evolved and became tho lords of the planot, whilo those 
that playel “safety first” remained in the lowest order of 

beings as crustacoa 
and molluscs. So 
likowise history 
proves that only 
those causes are 
successful whose fol¬ 
lowers wholeheart¬ 
edly believe in them. 

This was shown 
with remarkable 
clearness in the 
Russian Revolution. 
We do not intend to 
discuss the merits 
or demerits of the 
Russian Revolution, 
but will merely con¬ 
trast the influence 
and fortune of the 
moderate leader 
Kerenski as com¬ 
pared with that of 
Lenin. Kerenski is 
still alive, but for¬ 
gotten: Lenin is 
dead, but he has left 
his name upon the 
map and altered tho 
whole course of the 
history of his coun¬ 
try, perhaps of the 
world. 

Why tho differ¬ 
ence ? Because 
Kerenski, suave, 
urbane, unwilling to 
offend any, undeter¬ 
mined as to his own 

opinions and purpose, represented nobody, could achieve no¬ 
thing because he could not be a leador, not having any clear 
course of action to follow. On the other hand, Lenin 
rightly or wrongly believed in tho doctrines of commit- 
nisra as a fanatical religionist believos the tenots of his 
faith ; hence Lenin had one clear goal to atm at, viz. 
the acquisition of power to realize the socialist utopia 
and for this he was ready to sacrifice everything; hence 
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Buddhists of Ceylon should not forget that it is thanks 
to our great leader the Ven. Anagarika Dhammapala that 
the Sangha now stands in the west. 

Our British Maha Bodhi Society is not merely aca¬ 
demic, it is propagandist, and aims at establishing a Bud¬ 
dhist church in the west with temples and bhikkhus, not 
merely to form academic clubs with no influence on the 
outside world. 

It is our hope by these means to bring east and west 
together, to appoint representatives of the British Maha 
Bodhi Society in every Buddhist country, and also to pro¬ 


vide for closer co-ordination of Buddhist efforts by period; 
conferences with representatives of bhikkhus and Iayme: 
from all Buddhist communities, thus giving Buddhism tl I 
discipline and efficiency of the Roman Church, but wither- 
its despotism which is alien aliko to the spirit of the a; 
and to Buddhism. 

By those means Buddhism will be equipped to enter I 
upon the inheritance which is its due both by roason of it-1 
intrinsic merits and the present state of humanity, that I 
the empire of the world, the Sublime Kingdom of Righteoi I 
ness, the Realization of the Pure Land in this world I 
which will unite all beings in the spirit of Metta. 


THE SMILE. 

[By A. Habermajjn ] 

Translated jruvi the German by Mrs. P. de S, Kularatne. 


2 r&r&foSQ NTONIUS awakes in his magnificent apart- 
m0n k * 8 surrouD< * e d with every luxury that 
the Roman Empire can boast, and endowed with 
Vu/.lVVW every artifice of civilisation with which the 
Empire can provide him. Antonius looks round 
*^*f' s *^ as if seeking for something. Then he rubs his 
eyes and leans his head on his hand in a thoughtful manner. 
So it was only a dream after all, that beautiful statue. What a 
pity that he did not roally possess it, for then all his friends, 
perhaps even the Emperor himself, would onvy him. And 
if he gave it to the Emperor, imperial favour would indeed 
be his. 

With these thoughts in mind, the young man rises 
quickly from his couch. His servants dress him and then 
he is carried in his litter to the house of a famous sculptor. 
He looks round with the eye of a connoisseur and sees many 
beautiful things, the sculptor pointing out objects of special 
interest. 

“Look at this fino Vonus. How alluring are the curves 
of her supple limbs ! And the subtle smile on her lips seems 
to promise all the joys of love.” 

Antonius stands in front of the Venus, casts a glance 
over her and turns to the sculptor. 

“Xylander, the work is beautiful and I would like to buy 
it. But first tell me, havo you never seen the statue of a 
young man smiling happily at the cup which he is holding 
in bis hand ? ” 

"Where have you seen a statue like that ? ” 

“ 1 saw it in my dreams last night, ” says Antonius. 
“Can you carve it for me ?” And he describes his dream 
to the sculptor in vivid phrases. “ 1 will try,” replies the other, 
“ and I will set to work this very day." 

Xylander is once more alone in his studio. Before him 
stands the finished statue, a young man on a pediment carved 


with vine leaves and grapes carved out of fine stone—tru; I 
a Dionysus after the Romans' own heart! He is tho pe: I 
sonification of good cheer, uniting the whole world in on- V 
jolly company. 

But the longer the sculptor looks at his handiwork, tl - I 
loss pleased he is with it, for this does not come up to Ik 
original conception. He turns away discontentod and goes t I 
a corner of the studio where a piece of sculpture is w&iti; _ 
under a cloth to be finished. He carefully uncovers it and t I 
woman's head, nearly completed, appears. Hor flowing lock- 
are restrained by a diadem. Her eyes gaze thoughtfully into ths 
distauce. The sculptor knows that she can see Greece, tb 
Acropolis on the mountain-top with its frieze of marble an, 
its golden statues. He knows that she is looking at tb 
whiteclad priests of Delphi with their golden fillets, at tb 
boys who are practising their lithe bodies in racing or the 
keen minds in lessons learnt at the feet of wise men. Thei 
seems to be a smile on the face of this woman, too, a smile ho Li 
ing infinite wisdom, all the sorrow and happiness of wont 
who know how to smile for sorrow and weep for joy. "Worni; 
knows everything,” thinks Xylander, and covers up tl 
goddess’s head which he wishes to shield from profane eyt 

Tho statue of the rnorry god is delivered and Anton 
is very pleased with it. All his friendB and even the Etnper 
himself admire it and so Antonius’s dream comes true 

But Xylander looks at the face of his goddess and 
feels a vague dissatisfaction and desire. For what ? p. 
does not know. He only knows that she is smiling at all s<-l- 
desires of the heart, for sho knows the real aim of exister 

At last the last stroke of the chisel has sounded T 
bust stands in the middle of the studio. The gentle ray 
the spring sun play softly on the virgin white marble rr 
image seems to belong to a different world. The ail e 1 
which surrounds her seems to make hor still more unea.rt 
It is as though the onlooker, who is the first man to \ 1 
Xylander has shown his work, fears to disturb the be>. 



vision even with a sound. Xylander waits eagerly, too. His 
eye falls on the strange but beautiful form arid raiment of 
his visitor. Xylander, whose eagerness grows with the length 
of the silence tries to read tho riddle of the stranger’s ex¬ 
pression. His bronzed complexion stands out in contrast to 
the white marble but hi3 eyes have something of the detached 
expression of the image. His thoughts however are not of 
Greece and the Greeks, but of the far distant slioros of the 
holy river Ganges. The smile of the Goddess brings to his 
mind the memory of another smile which has been with him 
from his childhood and which means to him the fulfilment 
of that desire which the artist has embodied in his handiwork. 

At last he breaks the silence, turns to the artist and 
lays his hand on his shoulder. “I must not tell you straight 
away that your creation is perfect but my heart tells me that 
your ideal soars higher still. Come to me tomorrow : perhaps 
I can help you to reach it.” 

The next day, tho sculptor was conducted by a slave 
into a wonderful room in the Indian’s house. The master of 
the houso greeted him with a friendly smile, led him to a 
purple couch and gave him refreshment. Then he gave an 


order in a musical foreign tongue and the slave hastened to 
obey. 

‘ “The time has come, my friend,” says the stranger to 
Xylander, "when I will be able to give you as worthy a gift 
as you gave me when you allowed me to look^at the.divine 
statue in your studio." _; c . 

He strikes a brazen gong. The strokes rewound full and 
deep, and reverberate slowly. A curtain of black velvet is 
drawn back and an alcove lined with costly blue drapery is 
revealed. Flowers are everywhere. Warm light glows from 
silver lamps. But in the centre, a divine figure of indescribable 
sweetness and dignity sits enthroned on a golden lotus- Peace 
which is not of this world radiates from him. An expression 
of serene joy is on his face and about his mouth plays a 
peculiar smile, not of desire nor of resignation, untouched 
by the world and yet ever near to human hearts, the smile 
of fulfilment, perfection, the smile of Him who has conquered 
desire, the Enlightened One, the Buddha ! 

Xylander leaps up, hurries forward and bows his head 
at the feet of the Perfect One for the fulfilment of his desire 
is here. 


BEFORE THY SHRINE. 


Before Thy Shrine obeisance I now give. 

And gaze with gladness at Thy blessed form, 

I contemplate in peace upon Thy Norm, 

When lo ! by faith 1 see that Thou dost live ! 

All those who to me owe, I do forgive 
That I may to Thy Holy Word conform, 

And by my acts, my sinful life reform. 

Oh Ruler, do Thou school the hearts of all. 

Oh Pure and Holy One, Eternal Love, 

Oh Refuge from the Storm, 'fore Thee I fall 
To beg of Thee Thy Peace, Thy bounteous love 
That spreads its gifts abroad so prodigal, 

And raises me from depths to heights above. 

Oh Well of Truth, from Thy pure depths I draw 
And drawing, feel my heart o’erflow with joy, 
And happiness, and peace without alloy. 

Thy glowing love my frozen heart will thaw, 

And I shall live, by virtue of Thy Law. 

Oh Buddha, Blessed One, bid me employ 
Each gift of Thine in order to destroy 
My sins, and powers that would me overawe. 


Oh Dew on parched land, come down, and lave 
My shrivelled heart, do Thou my thirst allay ; 

Oh Succour of the sinful, do engrave 
Deep in my mind Thy Laws so that I may 
No longer be a cowering, shivering slave, 

But raise myself to meet the Dawning Day. 

Lover of men and beasts, compassionate, 

From hatred and all malice me prevent, 

Nor let me snarling quarrels e’er foment. 

Nor, when accused, let me recriminate, 

But show to all a heart affectionate, 

To silly slurs a mind indifferent, 

To my detractors mind benevolent. 

To the whole world a love immensurate. 

Let my poor love be stronger made in Thine, 
And give me share in Thy munificence ; 

So I, O Blessed One, do Thee enshrine, 

To hold, to keep, and ever reverence, 

F. Blaming Pooley. 

Durban, S. Africa. 
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BUDDHISM AND EINSTEIN. 

[By D. B. Jayasinghe.] 


T has been reported that Einstein has been 
accused of plagiarism in America. Whatever 
the truth of the accusation may be it is also a 
fact that some of his conclusions are not new 
to Buddhist psychology. For instance the Put- 
tana (tho most important book of the Abi- 
dhamma) is really a book on Relativity and not a book of 
relations" as it has so far been callod. For one thing it 
deals with the relativity effects between mind and matter. 

A familiar instance of mechanical relativity is that of 
two trains travelling on adjacent tracks with the same 
velocity. Under such circumstances it is found that if the 
trains are travelling in the same 
direction then a passenger in one , 
train does not notice the motion of a 
passenger in the other train. Each 
one is deceived with regard to his 
own motion and that of the other. 

According to the Abidhamma precise¬ 
ly the same thing happens in regard 
to mind and matter. Bergson lias 
pointed out that the mind is really a 
succession of thoughts. Buddhist 
psychology has not only stressed the 
changing nature of the mind hut also 
determined the actual rate of change 
which has boon laid down as 17 
thought-moments or 17 psychologi¬ 
cal units of time. With regard to 
matter knowledge regarding its Irue 
nature has come to scientists only 
within the last few years. It was 
not so long ago that physicists held 
that all matter could he resolved into 
molecules which in turn could he 
resolved into atoms which however 
were not capable of further subdivi- Photograph kinlly lent by the 
sion. Thomson and others however 

dissected the atom and showed that NILAG1RI VEHERA CAVE 
it really consisted of electrons which wero neither moro nor 
less than electrical impulses. Modern scionce therefore has 
exposed matter as a hollow sham. Buddhist philosophy how¬ 
ever was never deceived as to tho real nature of matter as is 
shown hy the fact that the whole of the Pali language does not 
contain the equivalent for the word “matter”. The noarost is 
“Rupa” which means appearance and no more. Modem 
science has also discovered that these electrons aro constantly 
moving at phenomenal speeds. “In fact the movement is of 
the very essence of matter. If the movement ceases the atom 
no longer exists. There is nothing left.” Till quite rocently 
it was thought that this movement was more or less cir¬ 
cular. the electrons inside an atom being disposed somewhat 
after the mannor of a planetary system. This view is being 



gradually abandoned and perhaps it will be ultimately pr< II 
ed that the movement is really vibratory. In any c* 1 - I 
the Abidhamma awaits the discoverer with the precise : I 
formation that the period of vibration is 17 thought-moments- I 
exactly the same as that of the mind. The Abidhamma tb I 
contemplates a universe in which mind and matter a- I 
vibrating in step. The resalt is the same as that oftl I 
two trains mentioned above. The mind fails to percer I 
the movement and illusory nature of both itself ar I 
matter. The individual mistakes his mind for a continuoii' I 
enduring entity—tho soul, while a whirling conglomerate B 
of electrons appears to him as an unchanging solid. Bud ■ 
dhism therefore holds the key to the problem of relative' I 
which pervades the universe. 

It has been found as a rest I 
of the Michelson-Morley experimer I 
that those laws of mechanical reh I 
tivity do not hold good with regard : 
a ray of light. Many physicists trie I 
to explain this apparent discrepac I 
in different ways with varyir I 
degress of success. Einsteins ri ; -B 
to fame is due to the fact that iit-B 
tead of attempting to explain the di-1 
crepancy away he accepted it as 
fact and calmly proceeded to wo I 
out the consequences, which are fc'l 
say the least startling. For instar I 
if a man wore able to travel w I 
a speed approximating to that I 
light he would find that distance v I 
time would he so elastic as to bo i I 
meaning. It can be proved mat I 
matically that as he increased 
speed he would find all distar.: 
shortening and all time interv 
lengthening, until when the sp 
Archaeological 0 f light is attained all distances w 

Commissioner, Ceylon. have dwindled down to zero a 

A, EASTERN PROVINCE. ^ t ; me i nterva i s extended to etc 
ity. That man in fact will have annihilated both distance » 
time even as the Arahats of old arc said to have done, i 
ready Western philosophers aro beginning to ask quest 
about the reality of time. They suspect that time like ms 
is only an illusion. The fact is that one can keep track oft 
only bocauso of the peculiar way in which the mind works, 
has been said that the mind is like a cinematographic £ 
consisting of a number of small pictures coming ones 
the other in rapid succession. It is thiB movement of 
mind that gives to us the notion of time and it is easy 
see that if somehow the movement is stopped there 
be no sense of time. This view was clearly expresBod by N 
sena in tho Mtlinda Pram * when he was asked if thore ’ 
such a thing as time. The reply was that to some th 
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was such a thing as time - while to some there was no such 
thing. On the same occasion it was stated that there was 
really no distinction between the past, present and the future 
—a view which has recently been expressed by Maeterlinck and 
others. 

Even Einstein has had to eat his own words and to 
recast his own theories. He has announced that he is already 
at work elaborating a new and more comprehensive theory. 
It has not been published yet but he has given us a fore¬ 
taste of it in a number of observations which he has recently 
made. “Space is having its revenge. It is eating up 
matter.” “Matter is only playing second fiddle to space. 
Given space matter can be deduced from it.” According to 
this new theory, theD, the one reality is space. According to 
the Buddha there are two ultimate realities, Akasa and 
Nihbana—space and Nibbana. It cannot be expected that 
Einstein’s equations will disclose the uncompounded element 
of Nibbana. Otherwise he 


break this succession would be to so arrange matters that 
every thought in a given series of thoughts would be indis¬ 
tinguishable from the ones that follow it. This is attained 
by concentrating the mind on one particular idea, subject, 
or Itii'ina for a length of time. When concentration iB 
complete the succession or movement is destroyed and the 
intellect, deprived of its sole characteristic feature, also ceases 
to exist, opening up the road to that largor and more impor¬ 
tant portion of the mind which whether it is callod Dhyana 
Yoga or Subconscious mind affords a more direct and reli¬ 
able means of apprehending reality. It is therefore obvious 
that repetition is the royal road to this higher plane of the 
mind. There is no yant'am, ttntram or mantram which 
does not involve repetition. Emil Coue and all modern 
hynotists depend fo? their success on repetition alone. Adver¬ 
tisement pays only when there is sufficient repetition. Repe¬ 
tition is the school-boy’s aid to memory. It always has a 
tendency to dislodge the intellect and to penetrate into those 

higher planes of the mind 


is slowly but surely labour¬ 
ing towards the position laid 
down hy the Buddha nearly 
2500 years ago. 

According to the Einstein 
theory our world is a world 
of four dimensions:—length, 
breadth, height and time 
which realty resolve them¬ 
selves into two dimen¬ 
sions ;- — matter and time for 
length, breadth and height 
aro tho dimensions of matter. 
And as matter and time aro 
both unronl, it is obvious 
that wo are living in a world 
of illusions. Whatever truth, 
whatever reality, there is, 
can only be realised after 
these two illusions have been 
got rid of. While the object 
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where impressions are in¬ 
delible anil the memory is 
perfect even in regard to 
facts relating to previous 
births. It may therefore be 
seen that concentration, 
meditation or bhaoana has' 
a truly scientific basis and 
that every “ charmer ”, 
lat anh . a and kapurald is 
toying with the same idea. 
To the Buddhist (the Yogava- 
cha>a) concentration is a 
well-known means of mount¬ 
ing the barrier of tho intel¬ 
lect and thereby getting rid 
of the illusions of time and 
matter which it gives rise 
to and at the same time 
holping the real mind to 
regain its sovereignty. Mo¬ 


ot the followers of all other religions is to attain a particular 


dern psychical research and the Arahats of old have shown 


state in some future existence tho sole object of the Buddhist 


us what this .“other mind" of man is capable of. Accord- 


is to apprehend this reality by breaking through the illu- ing to Hudson the subjective mind has physical power 

sions which beset him. As it is the mind that plays these or in other words this mind has the m.raculous power 


tricks on us it is clear that the remedy also has to he applied of doing things which we can do only with our hands and 


to it. If the movement of the mind gives to us false appear¬ 
ances regarding mattor and time, it is obvious that it is the 
movement of the mind that has to he stopped first. How 
may this bo done ? It must be recognised at the very outset 
that man’s montal activity is not confined to that portion of 
the mind which we use in every day life. That portion of 
the mind which gives us “cuts out of reality and shows the 
world to us not as it really is but as we wish to see it 
clothed in matter and time is callod the intellect and really 
represents a very small portion which the exigencies oflifo 
have developed in the process of time. Tho intellect as we 
have seen is a succession of different thoughts coming 
on 9 after the other. Obviously therefore the best way to 


feet. Although psychical research has been unable to go 
beyond catalopsy, levitation, table-rapping, automatic writ¬ 
ing, telepathy, prevision, etc. it does not mean that that 
is the limit. On the other hand it only shows that Western 
meliums have not attained the requisite degree of concen¬ 
tration. Tho true test of concentration is the inhibition of the 
breath. The Abidhamma states that the man who attains 
the fifth Dhyana ceases to hreathe. This may sound as¬ 
tounding but we have all done something like it at one 
time or another. Why do we sigh ? When we receive news 
of the death of a dear one for instance we find it impossible 
to think of anything else for a time. Constant harping on 
the same subject leads to repetition and consequent inhibition 
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of t'io movement of the intellect and together with it 
t’io associated movement of the heart. The amount of air 
Inhaled hocomes less and less until the deficiency U made 
good by a deep breath—a sigh. The supornormal powers 
(the Iddhis) of supernormal consciousness are miraculous. 
Man’s intellect is moving in unison with the intra-atomic 
movement of the constituent parts of his body. This intra- 
atomic movement is closely allied with and dependent upon 
the movement of the intellect. It was Bishop Berkeley who 
said that if all forms of mental activity could bo isolated 
and taken away from the face of the earth then all matter 
on the face of the earth would instantly vanish into nothing. 
Thus it will be seen that once the intellect ceases to function 
the intra-atomic movement of the body stops with it. 
But it has been pointed out that when intra-atomic move¬ 


ment Btops the atomic structures too are destroyed sod I 
"there is nothing left.” Thus concentration leads to tU I 
destruction of the intellect and thence to the total annit I 
ation of that which we call the body. The mind, bavir; I 
thus got rid of the body, becomes unfettered and there I 
really no limit to what it can do in the circumstances, tra:.- I 
cending as it does both distanco and time. The Buddh - I 
does not stop here however for he has only done away witi I 
the intellect and its illusions. He has yet to apprei : I 
roality. Having therefore attained tho fifth Dhyana stage I 
fixes bis attention on the first reality—space—the A la s«na-. I 
chayatanuya. After further progress he finally fixe? I 
attention on the ultimate reality—Nibbana—which is essentia I 
a matter of experience which eacli one has to realise for him- I 
self as a result of exertion and endeavour. 


MY BUDDHIST STUDIES. 

[By Albert J. Edmunds, m.a. (penn.)] 


ggU5ESy||PON returning from tho summer vacation of 
|I? 1880 , toward the close of my twenty-third year, 
MM I determined to mastor the modern religious 

HjjS problem. Thomas Dixon, tho workman-friend 
of Buskin, had told me about Max Muller s 
Sacred Books of the East and about the S. P. C. K. 
manuals of non-Christian religions. So, in Septembor 1880, 
I came to read Rhys Davids’s Manual of Buddhism, then a 
new book (London, 1878). While not neglecting other 

religions, I specialized on tho Buddhist, reading Sacred Books 
of the East, Yols. X and XI, as they came out. Tins was 
at the seaport town of Sunderland. 

In 1895, in Philadelphia, I took up Pali, beginning with 
Levi Elwell’s Nine Jatalas (Boston, 1886). This gave me 
a vocabulary of somo 1500 words, and when Robert 
Chalmers published the text of Majjhima 123 in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, I hammered out a translation 
and sent it to Paul Carus. He printed it in tho Chicago Open 
Court, August 1898. 

In 1895 I began buying from Rhys Davids his London 
editions of the Pali Scriptures, beginning with the Cdana 
and the Itivuttaka. I have never regretted my choice. The 
Udana contains the blind men and the olephant, which only 
lately was credited in the London Notes and Queues to an 
American poet! Then there is the story of Dabbo the 


Mallian entering into the flame-meditation until his body I 
was cremated, leaving neither ashes nor soot behini I 
This was among my first Gospel Parallels from Pali Tes ■ 

(Op n Court, February 1900). These parallels grew in: j 
Buddhist and Christian Gospe s (Tokyo, 1905: Philadelphi 
1908, 1909; Palermo, 1913.) 

Before the appearance of this book Paul Carus wia 
advised me to re-translato the Dhammapada. No cheap I 
edition was then on the market, and my version appeate: I 
at Chicago in 1902. Teitaro Suzuki read the proof-sheets I 
and both in his Guthr.es of the Mohayana and his Kastrr I 
Buddhist he quotes this translation. 

My meeting with Professor Anesaki was described i- I 
The Buddhist Iteview of London for October 1918. It to. I 
place in November 1907, in the Philadelphia terminus t I 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and has always reminded me . 
Stanley finding Livingstone, whon lost in Africa. "Dr. Li I 
ingstone, I presume !” said Stanley. So was it with n I 
first sight of Anesaki: my only means of identification w 
his nationality. He had already published my book in Japar 
doubling its valuo by his Chinese notes. In one ca- | 
however, he failed to find a story in the Chinese which 1 ha: 
translated from the Pali. This was Dabbo s Ascensic 
(Udana viii. 9, 10, misprinted 6 in my book'. I have nc 
found it in two versions of the Chinose Classified Collection. 
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PRIZE STORY. 


REBIRTH. 


[By Miss R Gunasekera ] 


YOUNG man of about twenty-two years of age 
walked in quick strides along the bank of 
f ! \ jj Mahaweliganga. A peculiar sadness overspread 
(fy/Oyj his handsome face. On reaching his destination 
he cast eager eyes about, until they rested on a 
girl who was lying on the bank reading a book. 
He stopped and gazed at her slender form for a while, then 
resumed his pace. 

The girl, hearing footsteps behind, closed her book and 
stood up with a smile of 


and insult brought on tho family by the selling of hereditary 
property to an outsider. 

Wimala was forbidden to trespass on the next garden 
or to associate with the Tamil children, who numbered 
three in all, two elder boys and the youngest, Sirimathie, still 
a baby. 

But an unforeseen calamity that befell the Ponnambalam 
family bound tho two families in a close friendship. 


warm welcome shining in 
her large eyes. 

"I knew you would 
come,” she said. 

1 'Am I very late, Siri ?” 
he asked. 

It was a glorious even¬ 
ing. By the bank of the 
great river they sat to¬ 
gether—Wimala Gauo- 
goda and Sirimathie 
Ponnambalam. 

* • 

Wimala Ganegoda was 
the only son and heir of 
Tikiri Bandara Ganegoda 
Dissawe. His walauwa, 
situated amidst pictures¬ 
que scenes, three miles 
away from the Hill 
Capital, abounded with all 
modern comforts and 
luxuries. 

Here it was that 

Wimala was born and Photograph kindly lent by Mews. Plate Ltd. 

tet, Kelaniya. C*-: la..™, at .k. W«. Sc,.„ (ran, .h. Lile a. .k, Baddk. ado,a ,ka wall,. 



The Dissawe’s sister lived in a walauwa of equal splen¬ 
dour in tho adjoining garden. Whon Wimala was six years old, 
his aunt, the Dissawe's sister, died, leaving her vast wealth 
to her husband. Three months later he sold her property to 
Jacob Ponnambalam, a Tamil proctor from Jaffna. 

It was a great blow to the pride of the Ganogoda family. 
The Dissawe never forgave his brother-in-law for the shame 


Two years after their arrival, Mrs. Ponnambalam died 
of a sudden illness. The Ganegoda family attonded the 
funeral. While the last ritos were being performed by the 
Catholic priests (for though the Ponnambalams followed the 
traditions of Hindus, they were Roman Catholics) little Siri¬ 
mathie cried distractedly for her mother. No one could con¬ 
sole her, but as soon as her eyes rested on Wimala she 
stopped crying and stretched forth her little hands towards 
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him. From that day dated the friendship between the 
children. 

The Dissawe too, pitying the motherless children, often 
invited them to his large mansion, thereby hoping to divert 
them from thoughts of their dead mother. 

Sirimathie, finding Wimala moro ready to comply with 
her whims and fancies than her brothers, often bothered him, 
requesting him to procure anything that attracted her fancy. 

As years went by Wimala's affection for Sirimathie 
ripened into something stronger and deeper. He tried to 
teach her this new lovo and awaken in her heart something 
akin to his own passion. But vain were his efforts. She 
turned a deaf ear to his teachings. She besought him not to 
speak of a thing she could not understand. She was glad, she 
said, to accompany him in his wanderings after school hours. 
It was true that she loved his company, as he was kind and 
good, but love was a thing she could not understand. 

A considerable number of years had passed. W imala had 
grown up to be a handsome young man of twenty-two. 
Sirimathie had readied the age of early womanhood. The 
time had come for Wimala to leave home and take up a 
profession. 

Evor since the fatal words of parting fell on the ears 
of Sirimathie, she became a changed person. Gone was her 
care-free attitude. Then only did it dawn upon her that lovo 
which she had declared foreign to her nature, had dared to 
take root in her heart. The proverb "love breeds love" struck 
her mind with a pang of sorrow. Alas! that she had yielded 
to this vain, fruitless love! 

Under Wimala’s influence Sirimathie s belief in hor 
religion wavered. Though she had leanings towards Bud¬ 
dhism the idea of re-birth puzzled her. Unless that doubt 
was set at rest she refused to acknowledge herself a Buddhist. 
Nor could Wimala himself understand how re-birth could be 
explained. 

There is no secret in this world. Little by littlo 
the pooplo around perceived the growing attachment of 
Wimala and Sirimathie. When Sirimathie refused to attend 
church as usual anl declared she had no belief in her religion 
the well-guardod secret leaked out. Proctor Ponnambalam 
forbade Wimala to have any communication with her or 
come to his house on any pretext. 

Now the Kandyans were an equally proud and haughty 
race. The more thought of Wimala's possible attachment to 
Sirimathie was distasteful to everyone in the household of the 
Dissawo. The Dissawe himself scorned to believe that bis 
noble son would ever stoop to love a Tamil girl, whatever 
her personal merits might be. Coming of a noble lineage it 
was but natural for him to expect bis son to preserve their 
dignity. But Wimala neither admitted it nor denied it. He 
let each one havo his own opinion of him. 

Their separation only brought them nearer still. They 


arranged by letters and signs to meet at the river h& I 
Thus the river-side became the favourite haunt of the lover; I 
It was to this place they came to bid each other a final fan 
well. 

“So you have managed to get your father's consent f I 
the journey after all?" said Wimala referring to Sirimati 
visit to Anuradhapura. Wimala had succeeded in per r I 
Sirimathie to visit that sacred city. He believed that I 
would impress her more favourably towards Buddhism. 

“Yes, Wimala, I am to go there with my brother Viet - I 
How I wish you could accompany me! But it is not tc I 
be,” she added with a sigh. 

“No, Siri, that is quite impossible. But it is not tl v I 
that pains me but your obstinacy in not accepting Buddhi.-; I 
Please do accept it, Siri, so that we may, when we lie. I 

born under happier circumstances. Do say *'Yes" that I I 

carry that consolation away with me. You know ours is i 
fruitless love. There is an insurmountable barrier between 
us. True, we don’t attempt to cross it, but do not let 
awful fate over-shadow the happiness of our future birth I 
Both of us have done some groat sin towards each otiies I 
suffer in consequence of it. And this our life may end 
any moment. But think of the innumerable births that an 
before us ere we attain Nirvana. 

“Our union and happiness lie beyond death. Listen to tn- I 
Siri, and do as I tell you. Why can't you believe in re-bird 
Is not our love itself ample proof? Has it not surviv. I 
death ?" 

"No. Wimala why should re-birth be an explanation 
love ? Do you know, Wimala, when I last met your cou- I 
she and I bad a fine discussion on love. She thinks th 
either beauty or a tie in a former existence is necessary t I 
inspire love. Nothing else. No doubt you too are of t I 
opinion. Tell me—are you ?” 

“Most certainly yes." 

“Oh, then, you mean that 1 am not pretty? retort- I 
Sirimathie with a pout. 

“No, no, Siri, you are sweet, good and kind . 

“Not so fast, Wimala,” interrupted Sirimathie. Ketnenib I 
love is blind. But 1 am glad you love me for what 1 am, arl 
not for something I possess — something that is liable to decay I 

But in truth Sirimathie possessed certain charms I I 
most of the acknowledged beauties lacked. Those who - 
her casually were wont to call her homely. She had so c 
a face. Her large, dreamy eyes and the gracious curves 
her beautiful mouth inspired no admiration nor drew 
second glance, till some quick change passed upon the L 
and a smile dawned in the eyes and lurked over the qc I 
lips with an effect of marvellous sweetness. Those w i 
studied these features thought Sirimathie Ponnarub; 
beautiful. 

“Take it as you will, Siri. You can never believe 
though I speak a truth. But about re-birth-” 



“I do assure you, Wimala,” interrupted Sirimathie, 
"I am not yet convinced of the truth of re-birth and its mys¬ 
teries. But I will think over all these things and do what 
you advise me—and hand in hand we'll cross the great ocean 
of Samara," she added with a smile. 

“Siri, there is no intellectual evidence to compel us 
to believe that re-birth is true. There had been, if the ancient 
books are to be relied upon. But it is moral evidence that 
convinces us that it is true. To believe in re-incarnation is an 
act of the most fruitful type. 


1 shall not speak another word on the subject since you have 
begun to dart fiery glances at me at every word I utter. 
Why so glum, Wimala ? Let us enjoy ourselves while we can. 
Surely you have not forgotten our philosophy! 

“Unborn to-morrow and dead yesterday— 

Why fret about them if to-day he sweet ?” 

“Oh, just stop your nonsense, Siri. You must not fail to 
write to me every week. I shall try to como at every oppor¬ 
tunity I get.” 


"Yes." 

“So how are things at 
home, Siri ? ” 

"Tnoy believe that you 
and I have parted for good. 
Oh, 1 dare not think what 
they would do if they knew 
the ruse we adopted, 
I am sure they would 
carry me off to Jaffna. 
Wimala, I can scarce 
dwell on the thought. 
Oh, why cannot I 
die!” she exclaimed, 
“Why do you pale so, 
Wimala? You will get 
over it in no time. Then 
you will marry your 
cousin and live happily 
ever after. How very 
beautiful she is ! Vi hat 
a lovely couple you would 
make! You should be 
proud of her, Wimala. 

"I dare say I should. 



Thus the lovers parted. 


“Well, Wimala, after I go to the Sacred City 1 will let 
you know the effect my 

visit may produce in me. --- 

Something tells me that 

it is there that l shall __ 

decide my future religion. ’ 

"That is settled then?” 
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But, madam, have the 

goodness to leave that subject alone." burst out Wimala, 
whose anger was roused by her sarcastic strain. 

"How very unkind, nay, cruel of you to speak of death 
to me and to suggest that you are not dear to me, he added 
in a sorrowful tone. 

“Please forgive me, Wimala. I was simply teasing you as 
far as your cousin is concerned. But when I think ot our 
future, death seems to he the only consolation. And and 
I feel that you could be happier without me. Something tells 
me, Wimala, that I am destined for an early grave No, no, 


• • • 

In spite of Wimala’s absence Sirimathie felt a thrill of 
pleasure as she planned and arranged everything necessary 
for her long journey to the Sacred City with A ictor. 

As their car sped smoothly over the straight toad to 
Anuradhapura Sirimathie felt a keen sense of familiarity with 
the surroundings. This was her first visit to the ancient 
capital of Lanka and she could not fathom this mystery. 
She was conscious of an indefinable happiness though not 
unmingled with a peculiar sadness. When the splendid monu ¬ 
ments of Lanka's departed pomp came into view, she could 
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no longer bear the strain of this Btrange sensation for it 
seemed to stifle her. 

“What ever is the matter with you, Siri ?" asked Victor, 
who had been watching the change that spread over Siri* 
mathie's face, and who had felt her violent trembling. 

“I—I just seem to know this city, Victor," Btammered 
Sirimathie. 

“Rubbish, don’t try to be silly.—Are you ill, Siri ? Speak 
up,’’ cried Victor who was now quite alarmed at her increasing 
pallor. 

“No, no, Victor, I am quite all right.” 

Meanwhile they had reached the main entrance of tho 
Jetavanarama. Sirimathie suddenly stood up pale as death 
and crying, “Oh, Sena !" fell senseless into Victor’s arms. 

• • • • 

Janitha wiped her face and stood up. “I must go now. 
What a pity," ran her thoughts, “that I had fallen asleep! 
And what a strange dream I have had ! Every day I dream 
this strange fantastical dream. And Sena, oh how absurd! 

Her morry laugh rang through the silent woods, as site 
thought of the peculiar costume in which her lover Seoa 
appeared in the dream. But when she thought how false he 
had proved himself her face fell. She shivered at tho more 
thought and wondered what all that meant. 

“Hello, lady, why do you return ? Why not remain in 
the woods all day long ?” was her mother's greeting as Janitha 
camo home. 

“Oh, mother,” whispered Janitha as she nestled close to 
her mother, “I had that dream again. Beside my favourite 
lake too! And it takes out the flavour from my mind for 
the rest of the day; for in this unusual dream I am a 
motherless girl, much to bo pitied. It is terrible and heart¬ 
rending even to dream that you are dead. I could not live if 
you wero dead, my darling mother. 

“Janitha, I forbade you to go near that lake," reproached 
her mother. 

“But I love my lake, mother. I cannot refrain from 
going there, when Sena takes it into bis head that he must 
devote some more of his time to his duties rather than to me. 
So 1 must have my lake for company instead." 

“If you are so fond of your lake, you can certainly go, 
but why fall asleep there?" 

“I go with no intention of sleeping there. I just lie down 
and 1 know nothing until I wake up. Do you know, mother, 
Sena does not like to hear about this dream. He thinks it is 
the outcome of my idle brain." 

"Enough of your dream, Janitha. There, your father is 
coming. He will want to know why you look so scared. So 
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you had better go in. I've half a mind to tell him what yon 
are doing to yourself." 

“Oh, don’t tell him, mother. He is sure to give me a 
lecture. I should be better without one, at least just now. 

By the way, is he coming from the palace, mother ? If so I 
be must have seen Sena. 1 suppose he is having a mighty I 
conference with Prince Tissa, who is tho only person that is I 
able to keep my Sena away from me." 


Sinhndeva and Surendra were two eminent ministers of King I 
Dutu Gemunu. Sinhadeva had two children, Nimala, a youth I 
of twenty and Janitha, a girl of eighteen; whereas Surendra 
had a large family, Sena being the eldest. These two families 
being neighbours were close friends. But a closer bond was 
expected by the marriage of Sena and Janitha, whose attach¬ 
ment dated from their infancy. 

Sena was a warlike young man. Lately he had proved 
himself a capablo warrior. With his indomitable will and 
undaunted courago he had won several battles and put down 
various rebellions. Though he held a high position, Janitha s 
father refused to give her in marriage to him until h« 
entered the King's Council, for which ho had to wait a few more 
years. 

In the meantime Sena and Janitha were not less happy. 
Every minute Sena could spare he spent in Janitha's com¬ 
pany. They roamed about the sweot-scented woods until 
dusk. Then, when they could no longer gaze at tho goldei 
sunset, they returned home. On days that Sena's duties kep 
him away from Janitha she roamed the woods alone or lay 
upon tho bank of Tissa-wewa, her favourite lake. Then- 
tinder tho influence of sweet solitude her imagination fle* 
away into realms untrodden, until sweet forgetfulness closed 
her eyes. Thus she slept undisturbed upon the mossy bank 
unless that haunting dream marred her tranquillity. On suer; 
days she returned home with a strange fire in her dreann 
eyes. 

• * • 

As her father came in Janitha retired to her chamber 
Lying upon her bed she plunged into her thoughts. “Ob. 
why, why does that dream haunt me ? Why do Sana and h» 
cousin appear together ?’’ 

Then her thoughts flew back to their childhood days- 
Sona's every loving act oocurred to her and set her mind at 
ease. She knew that he would never break his promise. Hr 
had promised to cancel their betrothal if his love for Janitb* 
waned. It was by Janitha’s especial request that Sena hal 
reluctantly inserted that clauso in their betrothal covenant 
He had declarod that he was no false lover and that pre¬ 
caution was unnecessary. But Janitha insisted and she b*- ; 
had her way. Yet she trusted him absolutely; for she kne* 
that he was too noble, too genorous, too loving to cause b* 
a moment's sorrow. 
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She had often teased him thrusting Anula’s name in his “Yes, certainly I am coming,” replied Janitha. "By the 

teeth. She wondered why he preferred her to Anula, his beautiful way, Sena," she continued, "I met your cousin yesterday, and 

•cousin. Whenever she questioned him on this ho stopped her she told me that she had come on a long visit to your place, 

mouth with his hand and bade her mind her own business of How do you like her visit?” 

Ionng him. “Well, let her stay. It makes no difference to me, 

• * * Janitha, you know that very well,’’ rejoined Sena. 

The next evening the lovers met as usual. Hand in The next Poya-day, Janitha, clad in a paleblue saree, 

hand they walked through the sweet-scented woods in silence. wended her way towards Jetavanarama. According to 

After a prolonged silence Janitha began to relate her strange their arrangement Sena met her at the temple, and to- 

<3ream, and in conclusion she added : gather they knelt at the shrine and prayed for Nirvana— 

“Away from you, Sona, 
the only place where I find 
happiness is near my lake. 

If you leave me and marry 
Anula I shall be an as¬ 
cetic and live near my 
lake till I die.” 

"Janitha, what can be 
the matter with you, I 
wonder!” romonstrated 
Sena. “You have too fer¬ 
tile an imagination. Pray 
cure it in time, lest you 
regard your love for me 
also as a figment of your 
imagination. Your mouth, 
eyes and brain are all 
made for imagining-’’ 

“Sena, if you say an¬ 
other word on my imagi¬ 
nation 1 shall return home 
this instant. How very 
cruel of you ! The mere 
thought is an offonco 1 
■shall never forgive you.” 

“ Please forgive me, 

Janitha, for teasing you. 

I certainly know your un¬ 
tying love for mo. But 

£ tSSlT !=* ». h- » •— s °*'- ^ “ w lh '“ 

over you? I really lose my temper, when you begin your the temple. ffloiroorfinfl 

dream narratives. Nevermind, Janitha, let us forget all that But a bIack cloud darkened the horizon of their serene 

is unpleasant, and think of all that is sweet and good.’ So tranquillity. Janitha first realised it when she came upo 

saving he led her to tho shade of a tree, where they spent Sena and Anula in the woods. The pair were so engross 
a pleasant hour. Leaning her head upon his shoulder in e ach other that they did not notice Jarntba spresen - 

Janitha was trying to solve hor mysterious dream when Sena Pained beyond expression that Sena had not urn e 

interrupted her reveries by asking if she would meet him at the accompany him in this dolighftul walk, as was his won , am 
temple on the Poya-day. retired unobsened. 

Later, whon Sona met her, he was so loving and con- 

Both of them had been present at the consecration ^derate to her that she forgot the incident completely. 

vd the newly-built temple, the Jetavanarama^ They had when Janitha was on her way to the temple a 

'decided to come there for worship on every Poya-day* 
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voice calling to her from behind arrested her progress. Look¬ 
ing back sho saw it was Anula, like herself coming to the 
temple. Janitha was pleased to soe that Anula too was 
wearing a paleblue saree. But her pleasure turned into 
dismay when Anula confided to her that it was a gift from 
Sena; for Sena had often ropeated to Janitha that he loved 
to soe her in paleblue—his favourite colour. 

From that day suspicion filled her heart. She en¬ 
deavoured to think that it was brotherly affection Sena 
offered to Anula. But every new action confirmed hor 
doubts. Moreover Sena seemed to be very happy in Anula’s 
company. 

The thought of their growing attachment was a severe 
blow to Janitha. Possessed of a strange solitariness of soul, 
sho fled to her beloved lake for consolation. There, flinging 
herself upon its bank she gave vent to her pent-up feelings. 
Bitter tears welled up in hor eyes as she thought that Anula s 
great beauty had extinguished Sena's love for herself. Tire 
thought that ho had played with her feelings as a cat with 
a mouse, stung her to the quick. She could no longer endure 
this humiliating thought. Covering her face with her hands 
she cried bitterly. Then clenching her hands she stood up 
dashed away her tears—tears she called unworthy and 
shameful. With set teeth she made a firm resolution not 
to upbraid or question Sena on his behavioiir. 

» • » 

Janitha had just reached the lake, when Sena came 
to her house seeking for her. On hearing that she had gone 
into tho woods, he followed. She was leaning upon the sloping 
bank of the lake. Unwilling to disturb her reveries, he slowly 
crept nearer. He was surprised to see traces of recent tears 1 
Her large dreamy eye3 gazing upon the still waters were 
full of tears and her cheeks were wet. 

Healing foot-steps she turned and looked at him for 
a moment, then turned away ignoring his presence. Sena 
was surprised beyond measure. She had never treated him 
thus. He hastened to her side saying, “Why, Janitha, what 
is the matter with you ? ’ 

Receiving no reply he raised her up and looked into her 
face. Her lips trembled, in spite of her great effort to 
suppress her emotion, and tears fell fast upon her hands. 

“Why are you crying, Janitha ?" he asked. "What 
have I done ? Speak up Janitha.” Janitha’s melancholy 
eyes brightened and gave forth flashes. For a moment she 
appeared to relent—to unburden her heart, hut the thought of 
her sufferings—sufferings he himself caused her—hardened her. 
She dashod away his hands and resumed her former attitude. 

“Look here, Janitha, are you in one of your imaginative 
fits, that you treat me as if I were a villain unworthy oven 
to talk to ? No, you shall not treat me like this. Do you 
hear me, Janitha ? You are unjust and cruol. If I have 
done you an offenco, it is your bounden duty to acquaint 
me how. 1 demand an explanation of this unprovoked 
behaviour." 
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“You don’t love me,” Janitha blurted out at last. 

“Why do you say that, Janitha? On what ground c> 
you accuse me of not loving you? Has any one spokener 
of me ?" 

“No, my own eyes are my witnesses I am not ‘.be 
one to believe evil talk said of any one. You love Anak 
Oh, why, Sena, why have you destroyed the joy of my 1 ■ • 
Why couldn’t you leave me alone ? Anula as your cousi 
has every right to be your wife. I never sought your love 
Is it just, is it right to deceive me so? And is this the w» 
you honour your own pledged word ? Not to acquaint mewi: 
the fact of your change of feelings ! " 

“How unreasonable you are, Janitha! I do not love 
Anula as you say. True, I treated her affectionately. S 
is my cousin and our visitor. Surely you know that a certs - 
amount of attention is due to her. I am really surprised an! 
pained that you have ever doubted my love." 

“But my dream, Sena—I saw you two just as you appear 
in that dream, and—and I think I saw love in your eyes > 
you were looking at her." 

“Oh, rubbish, Janitha! What is tho use of repeat: 
tho old, old story ? You kuow very well that every thoui. 
in my heart belongs to you." 

“Yos, I believed so, until — until Anula invaded our favour 

haunts. But sinco you assure me so earnestly that you l 
me still, I will believe your word. I have been vory, v: 
miserable, Sena." 

The memory of her sufferings was too painful to her. F 
eyes filled with tears. Seeing her about to cry again, S 
put an end to her sad reminiscences, saying, "Come, coa 
Janitha, we'll not discuss this unpleasant subject any long 


The August sun was setting when Janit'ra as was 
wont stepped out from her house and turned town | 
Jetavanarama. 

The evening was still and windless and a vigorous 1: 
sepalika tree filled the atmosphere with its piercingly sw 
fragrance. Janitha stood gazing at the glorious spec:* 
Nature had wrought all around her. Suddenly a passion- 
longing to see her lake entered her heart. 


Meanwhile Sena was waiting for her at the tec 
As she had not made her appearance at the usual tin. 1 
went in and sat down upon one of the steps. A light fo 
soon put an end to his pleasant reveries. Looking uu 
beheld Anula. 

“Why, where is Janitha ?” he inquired. 

“Am I not better than Janitha ?" was the prompt i 
“Well, Janitha won’t be coming to-day. As T saw her 
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into the woods, I came iastead. It will be quite dark when 
she returns and I am sure she wouldn’t bother herself to 
grope her way in tho dark, to and from here, just for your 
sake. I am glad I have an opportunity of having a quiet 
talk with you. 

“Look, Sena, what lovely flowers I have brought. Come, 
come." So saying she twined her arm in his and gently drew 
him away. 

“What do you mean, Anula ? ” asked Sena, quite bewildered. 
Bu; he did not endeavour to withdraw his hand. He simply 
went in with her. Of late ho had found a certain pleasure 
in her company. He knew that every thought in his heart 
belonged to Janitha. But Anula’s beauty held sway over 
his whole being. 

“You know what I mean, Sena,” sho continued. 1 love 
you, Sena. W T hat do you see in Janitha ? She is not even 
pretty. I should make a better wife, Sena. ’ 

"Anula, don’t!” Sena cried vehemently- I a® betrothed 
to Janitha. I love none but her. I—” 

Here he stopped, for Anula, hearing his avowal, wrenched 
her hand from his. “Surely, Sena, you—you don t love her ? 
You cannot. It is simply folly to waste your life on a woman 
you don’t love. True, you have pledged your word. But 
according to your understanding and agreement, it is of nc 
consequence unless—unless you love her. 

For a moment Sena hesitated. But it was only for a 
moment. 

“No," said he, in a firmor voice, “no, Anula, you are 
sadly mistaken. I love her—I always did. 

“Then— then I was mistaken," she echoed. It is your 
fault, Sena. I—I thought you loved me. I understood from 
your behaviour that it was only your pledgo that attached you 
to Jinitha. But never mind, I can forget you and my 
misapprehension.” 

Then laying her hands on his shoulder she whispered, 
"Give mo a kiss.” Sena, startled, looked into her eyes. 

“A kiss,” B he whispered again." A farewell kiss,” she added. 

Yes, a farewell kiss— nothing more,” said Sena, and 
kissed her. 


Meanwhile Janitha was hurrying through the woods to join 
Sena at the temple. Her basket was laden with wild flowers. 
Not seeing Sena at his usual post, she ascendod the steps and 
looked about. 

She stood aghast at the spectacle that met her eyes. 
Her face grew slowly white. Sho turned to floe from the 
temple of Jetavanarama. Alas! the message it held for her 
now. Her limbs refused to bear her up. Her pale face 
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grew still paler : and then she reeled and fell headlong down 
the steps. 

Hearing a peculiar sound outside, Sena hurried towards 
the entranoe. There, lying unconscious in a pool of blood he 
beheld Janitha. Her eyes were closed, her face pale: her 
whole appearance was so death-like that Sena s heart stood 
still with horror. But he ran down the steps and very ten¬ 
derly raised hor up. He found a bad cut in her head from 
which blood oozed freely. He could do nothing but carry her 
home, which he did with no delay. 

Kneeling by hor bed-side he waited all night long hoping 
she would regain consciousness. His heart smote him. Could 
it be, he thought, that she had seen him kissing Anula and 
had misinterpreted his action. He bitterly repented it and 
cruelly cursed Anula. But his repentance was unavailing: 
Janitha was seriously ill. Doctors pronounced her case doubtful 
as tho wound in her head had caused brain-fever. 

Sena was in constant attendance on her. W ith un¬ 
speakable anguish he waited for the slightest change towards 
recovery. Three days later Janitha regained consciousness 
and asked for Sena. But he had just gone to the palace. She 
then endoavoured to give her mother a message to be conveyed 
to Sena on his return. 

"But, Janitha,” remonstrated her mother, “you yourself 
can tell him when he comes. He promised to return within 
an hour.” 

A faint smile played on Janitha s pale lips. No, mother, 
she said, “ in an hour's time I shall have crossed to the Great 
Beyond. Don’t cry, mother. I am glad and happy to leave 
this ignoble world, where truth dwells not—where hypocrisy 
reigns supremo! It is but fitting that 1 should leave a 
last message to my betrothed. Tell him that I readily forgave 
his infidelity but not his deception. He broke his sacred 
promise to me. Hence I lie here dying—dying in the prime 
of my life. It is but natural for him to love another but 
why should he have deceived me ? Ob, don't—don t cry, mother, 
think of the happiness that is in store for me. I bavo no 
regrets in leaving this world. Tell him, mother, tell him to 
marry Anula, tell him to forget me. May happiness be his ! 
But tell him, mother, that I will meet him in the long journey 
of Sansara: there I will win his love. But may his love ever 
he fruitless, may he suffer for this deception!” 

Thus Janitha closed one page of the great book of Sansara. 


Sirimathie seemed to wake as though from asleep, but it 
was to find cold drops upon her face. "How are you, Siri ? 
reached her as though from a long distance. She opened hor 
eyes wider and asked, “Where am I ? Where is Sena ?” 

“What do you mean, Siri,” asked Victor. 

“Oh ? " queried Siri. 

“You are quite well now, are you not, dear ? ” askod 
Victor again. 
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But it cost Victor a great effort to convince Sirimathie 
that she had come on a visit to Anuradhapura. and that she 
had fainted an hour before. 

As each incident dawned upon her mind in succession, 
she realised that this experience akin to a dream was a revela¬ 
tion of her former lifo. She recognised in Janitha hersolf and 
in Sena Wimala, and in their tragical love-affair the fulfil¬ 
ment of her last curses. 

A week lator Wimala received a lotter from Sirimathie. 
With the eager expectation of a lover he tore it opon and read : 

Anuradbapura, 

3rd August, 19— 

Wimala, my dearest, 

Aj you advised me I cams bare on a pilgrimage But I am sure you 
will be surprise 1 to bear that this will be my permanent residence all 
through my life. 

BUDDHISM 

IN INDIA.— The now Vihara built by the Malta Bodhi 
Society at Sarnath near Benares will be opened by His 
Majesty the King of Siam in October this yoar. It marks 
a new stage in the history of Buddhism in India, and we 
hope that Buddhists from all over tho world would take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by this event of 
visiting tho spot and meeting their co-religionists from other 
parts of the world. May wo also suggest to the Maha Bodhi 
Society to take this opportunity to convene a conference 
of Buddhists to take place in thosamo week which may discuss 
and arrango on sound lines a programme of work for the 
future. There is scope for much improvement in Buddhist 
missionary work in India and elsewhere, and there is much 
overlapping and consequent waste of energy and money 
which a conference would help to avoid. 

The Maha Bodhi Journal, the organ of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, Calcutta, continues to appear regularly every 
month. It is the only journal published by a Buddhist 
society which has appeared without a break for well-nigh 
forty years. 

The Buddhist Society, Bombay, under tho dis¬ 
tinguished presidency of Dr. A. L. Nair, is progressing. We 
hope that the coming year will see a wider dissemination 
of the Dhamma in India through the united co-operation 
of all Buddhist agencies in that country. Every city and 
large town in India should have its own centre of activity with 
its library and reading room. If the doctrine of .l/i »msa so 
well expounded by Mahatma Gandhi is to find its practical 
fulfilment in the ordinary life of India where both among 
the Hindus and Mohamedans so many innocent animals are 
ruthlessly slaughtered daily. Buddhism, the religion of love, 
should enter into the life-blood of the people. 

We have much pleasure in printing the following report 
sent us by Dr. Nair himself of the opening of the Ananda 
Vibara, Bombay, and the encouraging message sent on the 
occasion by H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda. who was to have 
performed the opening ceremony. 

A distinguished gathering of ladies and gentlemen was 
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have entrusted to my brother a lull nai retire lor jou of the revel*, 
tion I have had. 1 believe in te-birtb now. The veil <>( death ml 
obscurity was rent between mv past and present life. And in that sing 
hour the whole of our past life was revealed to me. Ob. Wimala, 1 lived 
over again that life and every Incident shall remain stamped in my mem try I 
till death. 

I have determine! to pay our karmic debts ; for I feel the fault lies at 
my door. I hope »u resume our interrupted happiness from ournext birth 
I am renouncing the world and its pleasure*. And you, dearest Wims • 
uiu-t henoefortb regard yourself as free from the 9aered bond of love tba; 
hound us—that bond we crested in apite of the insurmountable barrier 
between us- You must marry your cousin who loved you even in that life. 

Dj not think I am repeating the follies of our former life. Oh. no. 1 am 
far mire spiritually advanced. To-morrow I am to cutoff my hair. Th- 
day after 1 kneel n't the feet ol our venerable Sister and receive from her 
hands the ten precepts enrolling me a nun. When you see me next I du! 
be a fully ordained nun. Farewell ! May happiness be ever yours! 

SIRIMaTHIF. POX.NAMBALAM 
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prosont at tho Bai Yamunabai L. Nair Charitable Hospital, 
Byculla, on the occasion of the Opening Ceremony of the 
Anand Vihara and to consecrate the memory of Bhagw&n 
Buddha’s 2555th Thriee Sacred Day on Saturday the 2nd 
May 1931. H. H. The Maharaja Saheb Gaekwar of Baroda 
was to have opened the Vihara; but in the unavoidable 
absence on account of sickness of the Maharaja the 
opening ceremony was performod by the Rev. Ottama. Mr. I 
M. R. Jayakar, Barrister-at-law, presided ovor the function. 
Among the distinguished persons present were Sir M. \iswos- 
varaya, late Dewan of Mysore, Sir Lallubhai Samaldas, 
Devvan Bahadur V. T. Krislmamachari, Dewan of Baroda 
Dewan Bahadur K. M. Javeri and Mr. Madgaonkar, ex-Judge of 
the Bombay High Court, the Consul General of Jugo-SIavia 
Rev. lao Kai of China, L. R. Tairseo, R Nana Shankar Seth 
and many distinguished Indian, Burmese, Ceylonese, Chinese I 
and Japanese personages. 

At the request of Dr. A. L. Nair, the President o f the I 
Buddha Society, Rev. Ottama declared the Vihara opeD. 

Gaekwar s Message. 

Dewan Bahadur Krislmamachari then read a message I 
from the Maharaja regretting his absence. Tho message then 
dealt with the great teachings of Lord Buddha. 

(The copy of the spooeh of H. H. The Maharaja Shree 

Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda, is attached herewith. 

Vide Appendix). 

Prof. Dharmanand Kosamhi, in thankin’ Rev. Ottama for I 
performing the opening ceromony, recalled what the Maharaj* I 
of Baroda had done during the last quarter of a century for I 
spreading the teachings of Lord Buddha in India. 

He said that the principle of Ahimsa was preached hr I 
Parshva at least three conturies before Buddha. \Vh» : I 
Buddha did was to put it into practice and to socialize is I 
He drew the attention of the audience to tho pride with which I 
eastern countries like China and Japan looked at India am I 
added that the only way to make India great was to put Lor i I 
Buddha's teachings into practice. 


Sjt. C. Muchnala, the Hony. Secretary of the Society, then 
read out a number of messages, which included those from 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Nawab Sir Hyder Jung 
Bahadur, Sir Sabnis, Dr. Rajabally Patel, the Mahabodhi 
Society, Madame Wadia, etc. 

Rev. Ottama then delivered a sermon on Buddha’s life 
and teachings. Sir Lallubhai Samaldas proposing Sjt. M. R. 
Jayakar to the Chair eulogized his services to the Society 
and to the country. Prof. N. K. Bhagwat secondod and Sjt. 
Jayakar occupied the Chair and delivered his Presidential 
address:— 


religion, becauso it did not recognise a separate God and 
believed each man and woman to have God in him. 

Mr. Jayakar hoped that liko the old Viharas this one would 
help people to realise more and more the affinity between man 
and man and of life and life. He believed it would dispense 
with sectarianism and bring about real unity and harmony. 

Dowan Bahadur K. M. Javeri, on behalf of the Society, 
thanked Sjt. Jayakar for presiding at the gathering. Dr. A. 
L. Nair, the President of the Society, garlanded Sjt. Jayakar 
and the meoting came to a close. 

On the whole, the Jayanti occasion proved a very great 


Mr. Jayakar's 
Address. 

Mr. M.R. Jaya¬ 
kar in the course 
of his Presidential 
address congratu¬ 
lated Dr. Nair on 
his public spirit 
and said that tho 
opening of the 
Ananda Vihara 
was the crowning 
glory of his life, 
other similar 
acts of his being 
the opening of a 
Medical College 
and the opening 
of tho Hospital. 
He had that day 
dedicated to the 
public of Bombay 
a really useful 
institution which 
he hoped would 
be largely availed 
of by religiously 
inclined people. 



President, Buddha Society. Bombay 


Ananda Vihara, built by 


A Vihara meant 

that place where religion “sportively dwells in tho sense that 
there, it is unhampered by convention, sect or religion. The 
fact that it was in the heart of a city like Bombay added to its 
importance and usefulness, for the obsessed (s«cJ and tired-out 
man in life could well turn his attention to the institution 
and find solace and peace within its walls. Tho greatness 
of Buddhism lay in the fact that it was spread without tho 
sacrifice of a single life or the spilling of one drop of blood. 
The great features of Buddhism that made a direct appeal 
to people were its simplicity, its conception of life, that 
it was gift (sic) to overy living being whether man or beast for 
self-expression and self-development and lastly its freedom 
from ritualism and superstition. These characteristics made 
it simple, accessible and practicable. It was a God-blessed 
• Thus in the type-written copy tent us, though we have grave 


truth: that the people of India are anxious to receive back 
the Buddha amongst them and to learn his Teachings; and 
the Buddha Society with its ever beneficent President Dr 
A. L. Nair has been gradually making headway m the work 
of educating the people in tho life and teachings of the 
Bhagwan Buddha and creating a suitable atmosphere for 


L&dids and GontIornGn t 

When tho President of the Buddha Society requested me 
to perform the opening ceremony of the Anand 
A pleasant Vihara”, I thought it my duty to accept the 
duty. call and it has indeed been a most pleasant duty 
to me to have had the opportunity of associating 
myself today wit h an undertaking of this noble nature whose 

doubts about the accuracy ol tbe copying. Wc incline to think Hr Jayakar 


used the word “Godle**"— B- A. C 
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solo object is to promote the cause of humanity. Having to 
go on a tour of inspoction to Okhamandal, I was at first, 
feeling a little nervous about my being able to be present 
here today, but I am glad that I have besn able to return in 
time and to fulfil my engagement. 

As you all know, the essence of Buddha’s teachings is the 
great respect he attached to life, irrespective 
Essence of of caste, creed or sex, in the pursuit of the path 
Buddha's of emancipation by training, controlling and 
teachings, purifying the three avenues of action body, 
spirit and mind. 


If we make a comparison of the great Faiths of the world, 
learn that they mostly arose as a prole-' 
(Great Faiths against religion over-run by superstition aa 
mostly arose priest-craft. Zoroaster protested against t 
as a) protest superstition of his time and country. The fit- 
against tenets of Christianity were appeals to rover, 
superstition, the true spirit of the Jewish faith. Themis: : 

of Martin Luther was to preach the return te 
Christianity as taught by Christ himself. The mission d 
Shri Sankaracharya was to restore and purify the differe; 
Hindu sects which had grown old, feeble and degraded. 

"The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 



And God fulfils himself in many ways, 


A good deal of the success of the Faith is due to the order 
of monks 

Organised founded by f — 

life in the Bud d ha - ' ' jjvQjjjjLY ^ 

Sangha. and it was *" ~' 

the "San- -.7^ 

gha” that first on- a’• 

surod for this religion !, ■' j 

its great vitality and 

its rapid spread, tho B j 

members repeating the I d-- . W 

three refuges, namely | * * & 

the Buddha ^ 

G,utnni,tri—I to,tart ^ 

Sangha and through the 

teachings. Ho defined [Lell to ri »hf : _(l) Sir L.iiukh.i ! 

the scope of religion as (3J R „. otu»» of 

active charity and culti- th. M»h»r»j» of B» r od», (4) 

vation of good thoughts meeting. (5) Hon. Jutliee 5 

and destruction of evil W K A Join 

ones. He awakened all 

the classes to a sense of the real duty that they owed to 
man and all living creation. He started Viharas to localise 
the activities of the Sangha, by providing moans of education, 
imparting religious instruction, opening hospitals and 
doing all kinds of humanitarian work. The Viharas, for a 
long time, fostered a healthy spirit of fellow-feeling, oncouraged 
the arts, and proved to be centres from which social, religious, 
moral and intellectual movoments spread in all directions. 


Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


So the Faith of Buddha was his noble doctrine promo¬ 
ted as a vigorous protest against the gross superstition ti 
priest-craft of the Brahminica! order which preached Karr 
Kanda” and the vain attempt to attain salvation by : 
ceticism and the worship of idols. Even the modern mo' 
merits preach in the same spirit of healthy reform. 

Long had Buddha felt that life is vanity, and full of suffer. 

and he, the son of a king, secrotly stole aw 
Self-conquest, from the palace, renouncing ranks, we»- 
and family joys and botook himself to t* 


I should have liked to say something on the growth and 
decline of Buddhism and compare it with other 
A few religions; but in doing so, I shall only be 

observations taxing your patience which 1 do not wish to do- 

I, therefore, wish to confine myself to making 
only a few observations. 
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to return to his home and worldly affairs but at last, tho 
light of hope broke upon him as he perceived that in self- 
conquest and universal love, lay the true path of salvation. 
That instant, be became tho BUDDHA the enlightened one. 
Strange to say, the faith of the Buddha no longer prevails in 
the land of his birth but his doctrines have 
Influence of left an ineffaceable mark on the country, and 
doctrines to-day he is regarded as an ‘Avatar’. 

Just as the Founder of the Christian Church inaugurated 
his mission by the sermon on the Mount, 
Essential so Gautama Buddha expounded the essentials 
doctrine of of his doctrine in his first discourse in the deer 
Buddhism, park at Saranath, “setting in motion the wheel of 
the law’’. There are two aims which men should 

renounce: complote 


I n these days of strife and the clashes of races and religions, 
we are in need of the ethical, humanitarian and 
What is altruistic aspects of religion. To achieve this 
needed. ideal in a cosmopolitan city like Bombay, there 
would he no better institution than the Anand 

Vihara’’. 

There can be no higher religion than Truth, which alono leads 
to happiness. Establish the truth in your mind, 

No higher feli- for the Truth is tho image of God. 

gion than truth. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do not wish to detain you longer. 

Dr. Anandrao Nair’s has been a labour of love 

Labour of Love, —the College, industrial works and the charitable 
hospital named after his mother are all living 


absorption in those 
things whose attrac¬ 
tions depend upon 
the passions on the 
one hand, and the 
practice of asceti¬ 
cism on the other, 
which is painful— 
but thero is the 
middle path the 
golden m e a n— 
which opons the 
eyes, bestows under¬ 
standing and leads 
to peace, to insight, 
to the highest wis¬ 
dom, to Nirvana. 

So judged certain 
men with their finite 
powers of knowl¬ 
edge. Verily, it is 
the eightfold path 
right views, right 
aspirations, fright 
speech, right con¬ 
duct, right modes of 
livelihood, right of- 

nJi .TrisTrlt Meditation Ro.n, in th. Fra**', Ho.,,. In. .Ml an k“* k «» in ,k * Nt ” Vfc "- 



ture. 


What we want is Peace. The means to attain it are loving- 
kindness and Ahimsa or harmlessceis. Hatred 
How peace is cannot cease by hatred, it ceises by love. Over- 
attained. come evil with good. This is the essence of 
true religion. 

The teachings of Buddha are gloriously simple and worth 
following. His doctrines have been the con- 
The Ideal, solation in life and death, to untold millions. 

softening wild and savage races, by tender 
words of loving-kindness, raising the despairing to higher 
things and sharing the blessedness of a Noble Aryan middle 


examples of his) humanitarian and charitable ideals and this 
splendid building which I have the honour to open has been 
tho crowning glory. 

I congratulate Dr. Nair and the Buddha Society on this, their 
great work. I trust that this symbol of Buddha’s 
Source of greatness and self-sacrifice will be an incentive 
inspiration, to many others to follow in their footsteps, to 
the best'of'their ability. I hope this institution 
will be a source of consolation "and inspiration to the poor 
and suffering and afford a quiet retreat to those who stand 


path. 


in need of peace. 
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I have much pleasure in doclaring the Vihara open. I thank 
you, Dr. Nair, (or so kindly inviting me 
Peace to all. to perform this function. May this bring peace 
and happiness to all! 


a symposium of Buddhist thought in the modern won; 
We should have done it ourselves but that our journal appei- 
ing only once a year we can ill afford the space necessary I 
such a purpose. 

The Buddhist Lodge, London: Mr. Christc; 

Humphreys, its President, writes as follows — 


IN ENGLAND—The British Malta Bodhi Society: 

Mr. Francis J. Payno, the Hony. General Secretary, writes as 
follows :—"Think of the Buddhist Mission: it is the first time 
in history that you have challenged the European in his 
fortress. Until now we have merely talked about Buddhism, 
apologised for it and tried to temper it to the tastes and 
desires of the English 
people. To-day there is 
a Bhikkhu in London, clad 

in the Noble Robe, recit- Jr 1 ' 

ing every Sunday in Pali | j 3® 

the Refuges and Precepts I I 

with a mixed congreg- _ J' 

Being. He preaches a 

sermon at each meeting . _. '->■ 

and goes about making tho ^ j . . 3- 

Dhamma known and res- 18 

pee ted. He teaches us 
to live the Buddhist lifo. 

We strongly 


“The activities of the Lodge have been mainly direct- 
inwards. Our experience has been, and we consider it , 
matter of general application, that tho quality and zeal 

application of the me : : 

1 ei'B of tho society an 
matters of far greater i» 
portance than mere qua*- 
. K . tity of “paper "members. 


edition. It is essentiaD; 
a book for those wb 
think and its steady s*i 
is most encouraging 
Perhaps the most popuia 
activity of the Lodge ora 
the New Year has bse 
tho publication of a 13a 
dhist Calendar for 19' 
as the only one of its Ik 
in tho West, or indeed 
tho East, for it has • 
quotation from the P* 


resist any 
departure from the Pali 
Scriptures. We believo 
that you know better than 
we do, and we are content 
to be taught the pure and 

early teaching. 

You know, I think, there 
is no pleasure so great as 
that which comes from 
teaching Buddhism.” 


We have met the lievd. 
Nandasara Thero and 
Mr. B. L. Broughton of 
the same Mission and both 
assure us that much good 
work iB being done, but 
that lack of funds hampers 
the work. 


Beautiful Silver Image of Lord Buddha and Golden Laquer Temple 
in the President’s House. 


Our Magazine 


The British Buddhist published by the London Buddhist 
Mission continues to appear every month and is replete with 
articles of permanent interest to onquirers and students- 
We are glad that our friend and colleague Mr. Me Ktchnie 
is now in tho editorial chair, and we have no doubt that 
under his able guidance the magazine will grow in value ami 
importance. If we might venture to give a hint, we would 
suggest to the Editor, who by the way happens to bo one of 
the ablest translators from German, French and Pali, to 
intersperse the pages with translations from Buddhist maga¬ 
zines published in Germany, etc., and thus give the reader 


dhism in England, continues its checkered career. Cb 
indefatigable Burmese colleague, U. Ba Soin, has workee. 
splendidly on our behalf that we were enabled for 
greater part of the year to increase the number of pages 
twenty-eight ami to add an illustration. How long we o 
keep up this improvement is at tho time of writing c® 
known to Kamma, but the loiters we receive from all par 
of the world expressing appreciation of its contents c : 
us determined to “carry on.” 

Two of the most outstanding articles of the year w 
Mr. Edmond Holmes' "Place of Knowledge in the Bud( 
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Schema of Life” and Prof. Radhakrishnan's ‘East and Wost 
in Religion,” the only extant report of the Jowett lecture for 
1930. Our illustrations have been varied in subject, but our 
tnost regular contributor is that gifted artist. Miss Louise 
Janin, of Frencb-American parentage, working in Paris. W e 
are mo6t grateful to her for allowing us to reproduce her 
contributions to Buddhist Art. 

In pursuance of our policy of making known to each 
other the outstanding merits of the two Schools of Buddhism 
we have been running two interesting serials, a translation 
of tha Vipassana-Dipani by the late Maha Thero Ledi Saya- 
daw, and a resume of Dr. Suzuki’s Outline of the Mahayana 
Buddhism, now out of print. A third and more remarkable 
series ol articles, tho work of U. Ba Sein, T. P. S., on the 
Mathematics of Buddhism, has caused considerable comment 
in scientific and mathematical circles in England. Buddhists 
claim that the Dhamma is scientific; it is up to them to 
miss no opportunity of proving it. 

In the summer we shall publish the I ipassano-Dipani 
in book form, while in tlio autumn we intend to present to 
the Buddhist world an earnest of our extended researches for 
material for a Buddhist Glossary. 

In the world of Buddhist literature 19:10 was a somewhat 
notable year. As usual the books fell into the two main 
divisions, scholarly and practical. Tho first to appear in the 
former category was the late Dr. Ernest Rost s The Nature of 
Consciousness, the outcome of some thirty years labour 
and thought on a most difficult subject. As illuminated by 
the discoveries of U. Ba Soin and the ever developing views 
of Western scientists, this work will probahly become 
the standard text hook on the Buddhist view of conscious¬ 
ness. Women under Primitive Buddhism, the work of a 
Cambridge scholar, Miss Horner, is equally the latest work 
on its subject, and of considerable interest to all who study 
the inter-relation of soxes throughout religious history. 
Evolution, written in China by an English barristor, Mr. 
Basil Crump, is a resume of the exposition of this subject 
to be found in H. P. Blavatsky's The Secret Doctrine as 
corroborated by the discoveries of modern science. In some 
ways it may be considered a companion volume to that best 
seller'', Buddhism, the Science of Life by Mrs. Cleather and 
Mr. Crump. From Japan, though published in London, comes 
Prof. Anesaki's History of the Japanese Religion, a com¬ 
pendious work on the subject, and Prof. Suzuki s Studies in 
the Lanhavatara Sutra, an exposition of a Sutta which 
contains all the main doctrines of Mahayana Buddhism. W a 
hope that this time next year we shall be mentioning a 
second series of his Essays in Zen Buddhism, 

On the inter-relation of tho two hemispheres of the 
Buddhist world, ths Northern and Southern Schools, Dr. 
Dutt has written a most interesting analysis in his 
Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its Relation to 11 inayana. 
Those who will consider the Schools to be antagonistic would 
do well to remove thoir misapprehensions by the purchase 
of this volume. Those who wish further an authentic know¬ 


ledge of Tibetan Buddhism should road Mme. David-Neel’s 
Initiations Lamaiquts, a sequel or companion volume to 
her previous Mystiques et Magiciens du Thibet. We 
understand that both are shortly to appear in English. 

Turning to more “popular’ literature, two new text 
books of Buddhism, written from widely different points of 
view, Navayana by the late Captain Ellam, and 1 he 
Foundations of Buddhism by a Russian lady, Mme. Rokotoff, 
expand our appreciation of the Dhamma as an international 
force, while Prof. Roerich’s Heart of Asia, in the same 
series as the last mentioned book by Mme. Rokotoff, and 
also published by the Roerich Museum Press in New York, 
is a condensed account of his remarkable discoveries in 
Buddhist Mongolia. 

In the world of tho Thera Vada (Southern School) we rejoico 
to have a reprint of the late Ananda Motteyya's essay under 
the heading, The Religion of Burma, which brings one to 
mention a tardy but welcome reprint of Dr. Cams' The Gospel 
of Buddha, though at the high price of six shillings. 

Finally, we must acknowledge our great indebtedness to 
two great writers on Buddhism who were only destined to 
meet on the eve of the death of one of them. Mr. Dwight 
Goddard published The Buddha's Golden Path just before 
leaving for Japan, where he met Mrs. Adams Beck only a few 
weeks before she died. Mr. Goddard's book is a masterpiece, 
and will bocome the classic of its kind as an exposition of tha 
Noble Eightfold Path. Mrs. Adams Beck, known to the 
world under three different pen-names, was the cause of 
introducing thousands of readers to Buddhism through such 
works as 1 he Splendour of Asia, and we were still corres¬ 
ponding with her over her greatest, The Garaen oj Vision, 
when wo heard of her passing. In this last work, fiction 
though the story be, we are given the culture, art, philo¬ 
sophy and spirit of Japan against a background of that 
noblest aspoct of the Mahayana, Zen Buddhism. We mourn 
tho passing of one who taught, by means of fiction, truths 
that many of her readers would never have taken the 
trouble to learn in a Buddhist text book. 


By way of comment on the progress of the Buddhist 
movement in this country as a whole one must place on 
record the ever increasing number of enquiries from all 
quarters for further knowledge of Buddhism. What pro¬ 
portion of thoso enquirers are actuated by a genuine desire 
for information is uncertain, but the letters which frequent y 
accompany these enquiries seem to show that more and 
more of the younger generation are disillusioned as to the 
spiritual capacities of the Church in which they were 
brought up, and turn in desporation to any "ism' or ology 
which will satisfy their deeper needs. Tho fact that those 
enquiries come from persons with whom we ha\e never 
boon in any conscious communication tends to show the 
extent to which Buddhist ideas in general are slowly per¬ 
meating the national consciousness. This is largely due to 
the increasing number of lectures given upon the subject 
by all manner of organizations, and it is to ho regi ett t at. 
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in so many cases the lecturer’s knowledge of the subject is 
so one-sided and inaccurate. Sooner or later, truth will out, 
and where there is a genuine demand for knowledge the 
answer will eventually appear. 

In order to meet the needs of such enquirers as live in 
the London area we have instituted a weekly meeting for 
enquirers only, at which questions are answered and preli¬ 
minary difficulties are cleared away. As the enquirers’ 
interest is consolidated they are invited to the meetings of 
the Lodge at which our text book is being carefully revised. 

The Croydon Buddhist Group, mentioned in my last 
report, has done good work throughout the year, thanks to 
the tireless efforts of Mr. H. E. Boedeker, and a small but 
steadily growing group of persons interested has been 
collected from the Croydon area. Meanwhile, as we write, we 
hear of a newly formed group in North London, founded and 
run by Mr. Hayes for the study of the Dhamma, to which 
of course we shall extend our heartiest support.” 

The London Y. M. B. A .—Mr. D. Hewavitarne, Hony. 
Secretary, writes as follows “In England to-day there are 
over a thousand students from the Buddhist countries of 
Burma, Ceylon, Japan, China, and Siam. These students have 
no common meeting place for their religious and social 
intercourse, nor is there any institution to provide suitable 
accommodation for them and to advise them in those things 
which are essential to students who come to England. The 
lack of such an institution is strongly felt. The study of 
students’ life in England will show what regrettable diffi¬ 
culties have arisen for want of guidance and good influence. 
On the other hand there is a tendency among English students 
and some educated English people to associate with 
students of Buddhist countries in order to gain a first hand 
knowledge of their culture. 

To meet the ahove needs the present Y. M. B. A. was 
founded. Its meetings aro at present held in rented 
rooms, hut the only method of consolidating the work of an 
institution and guaranteeing its continuity and usefulness is 
by having permanent quarters, and providing all facilities 
to enable members to meet, discuss, feel and act in merry 
groups to solve our social, religious and educational pro¬ 
blems. The committee has therefore resolved to make all 
efforts to secure permanent headquarters consisting of a 
hostel, a well equipped library and reading room, 
a locture hall, and department for games. This building 
while serving the great need hitherto unprovided for many 
also stand as a monument of Buddhist culture. The esti¬ 
mated cost of the building is £5000. This will not be a 
difficult task if we get tho hearty support and co-operation 
of all those who are interested in the welfare of the students 
in England. Our appeal is not only to Buddhists, but also 
to other well-wishers. Donations may be sent to the Hony. 
Treasurer, London Y. M. B. A., B. M./F. H. G. J. London, 
England." 


IN FRANCE,— Miss Lounsbury, the founder of "Las 
Amis du Buddhisme" of No. 67, Rue Madame, Paris vi, write; 
as follows : 

“We wish to call attention to the good work of the Coun¬ 
tess Prozor who arranges lectures every week in her boa* 
at Nice where a group of some eighty persons follow tb; 
studies of the Dhamma. Henri Francois of Nantes, another 
active member, is a Buddhist and has given a series of lecture* 
on Buddhism at the local Theosophical Society headquarters 

A curious tribute to the spread of Buddhism in France 
is paid by the Church of Rome. Some of the ablest Catholics 
are giving locturos on Buddhism and encourage its stud: 
so that Catholics may be prepared to resist and counterac 
Buddhist ideas. Nevertheless I have been able to arrange i 
lecture on Buddhism in the Sorbonne on “ The Renaissance 
Buddhism.’’ 

Our moetings continue for members every two week 
and for a larger group every six weeks. The French translation 
of the Dhammapada will be published in the spring anl 
followed by pamphlets taken from the text of the Buddhii 
Suttas. Our Committee for 1931 consists of:— 

President: Achariya Vajiranaua Thero 

Vice-President: Miss G. Constance Lounsbery 

Secretary: Madame La Fuente 

Treasurer: M. E. de M. Malan 

We have elected an international committee to keep it 
touch with the East, consisting of the Ven'ble Abbot Tai II- 
Ven'ble the Anagarika Dharmapala, who has graciously con¬ 
sented to help us, and Prof. Margoulies, who is in touch w 
many Buddhist societies in China. Our work and interest- 
are truly international as we can count over ten nationaliti- 
among our mombors. We find that the Theravada appeal 
to some and the Mahayana to others. 

Interest in Buddhism should be awakened in the lars 
towns, such as Lyons. We hope to organise lecture tours b- 
are in need of funds to do so. Buddhists from Switzerlan 
and Russia complain of persecution for their ideas. It i- 
unfortunate that there exists in Europe no place of rofui: 
where such men could retreat and carry on their studies.' * 

Madame Alexandra David-Neel writes from h< 
rotreat Santa Dzong Roneii de Nice as follows : 

“ I am juBt correcting the proofs of my new book 
TFi</i Mystics and Magicians in Tibet and the book v 
appear next month. I have just come back from a lecturir 
tour and I am leaving in a few days for Rome, where I sha 
deliver a number of lectures. A good number of people fe 
interested in Buddhism. Unfortunately, reliable informati 
about it is scarcely available especially in Latin countries. 

What is most urgently needed is literature for inqui 
Well-meaning people try to form groups in different count?; 



• We have referred to this question in the last number of the Annual and now await a Visukha to do the needful.— Edd. B. A. C. 
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but they themselves know but little about the true s F' r ^ 
or they unknowingly distort it and only establish new itt o 
chapels where meet bigoted, ignorant folk. Now it is the 
elite who must bo attracted as it was when the Buddha 
himself proachod, for bis doctrine is meant for the intelligent, 
not for the fool. 

Ordinary publishers want books that have a large sale 
and authors have to comply with their wishes. It would be 
a good idea to establish a good publishing house supported 
by Buddhists, or at least some arrangement should be made 
with a publisher by subscribing for a good number of 
copies of each good book. Tbo copies could be sold in Bud 
didst circles, or distributed free to inquirers. Life is awfully 
hard in tho West. Publishers and authors must earn their 
living, and cannot unaided produce that kind of Buddhist 
literature which is yet so urgently needed. 

I am well aware that Southern Buddhists say that 
there are no more Bhikkhunis in their countries, but they are 
common in China, Tibet and Japan. And if there are some 
differences between the ways of ordained people in the 
Northern and Southern Buddhist countries, they may be 
overlooked, for in fact all those who have left the home life 
to follow in the footsteps o( the Buddha ar.d who worship 
him as their Master, are members of the very same ai d 
unique Sangha.” 

IN GERMANY. Mr. Martin Steinke writes as follows: 

“The ‘Goraoinde un Buddha’was founded in 1922 by 
the writer, and has its meetings on the first and second 
Uposatha days. Due to the difficulties of after-war-time we 
have experienced misery like the rest of our country. Opposi¬ 
tion from outside circles has oftentimes made the work more 
difficult, but the mental help of all Buddhist circles was 

gratefully appreciated..The Buddhist movement is proj,ro>s 

ing. During the last three years our Der BuidhaceQ un i 
Wtr Buddhistchcn was tho only magazine: now there are 
three more: Buddhistisches Leben und Denlen, Verlag des 
Buddhishsches Hohhaus of Frohnau, and Die Broclcn- 
sammlung, Zeitschrift fur Ange wand ten, etc. 

From its commencement our Society stands on the sod 
of the Theravada Buddhism. Its members havo recognised 
that the message of the Dhamma is only one—deliverance from 
suffering, which is possible through the following of the 
Noble Eightfold Path, recognising the truth that man is: 

His own Creator through craving, 

His own preserver through craving. 

His own saviour through elimination. 

Buddhist Haus, Frohnau, continues to function. Two 
magazines are now being published, one by the sisters of 
the late Dr. Dablko and tho other by three of his pupils. Wo 
have published elsewhere pictures of the Ilaus and^ grounds 
which show that the late Doctor was no less distinguished 
as an artist and creator of the beautiful than ho was as an 
author and thinker. We take this opportunity to appeal to all 


Buddhists of Germany to band together forgetting little 
differences and take steps to place the Haws on a sure and firm 
foundation. It would be a thousand pities if the place were to 
pass out of Buddhist hands. It would be honouring the Doctor 
in the best possible manner if his admirers and friends did what 
was necessary to conserve the place for the use for which he 
built it by an outlay of so much money. 

Benares Publishing House of Muenchen Neubiberg 

To increase the activities of this publishing house, it is proposed 
to turn the private undertaking into a public institution so that 
a larger numbor of translations from the Buddhist writings and 
other books on Buddhism may bo published. German 
Buddhists should be thankful to Mr. Schwab who has so 
far carried on the expensive undertaking with little assistance 

from outside. 

Dr Georg Grimm has founded a society of bis own 
named” Toe Community of the Three Jewels” for the purpose of 
making the Dhamma known in Germany and living the life 
according to its teachings. His book, The Religion of Gotavia 
the Buddha , has had a remarkable sale, and wo understand 
that a book on the comparative study of Chnstiamty and 
Buddhism has been published. 


IN ITALY We invite the attention of ouv readers 
to the photograph of the great veteran Buddhist scholar 
Prof Giuseppe de Lorenzo, who is a resident professor 

in the University of Naples and a Sonator of . l ; h ® ^ ngd °" 1 ° f 
Italy. He was born on the 24th day of April. 1871 and is 

now sixty years of age. Apart from his contributions to the 

scientific learning of Europe, which alone are sufficient to 
earn for him a niche in the Temple of Fame, and besides his 
translation into Italian of Schopenhauer s great work, Vie 
M'eit ah l Villa un i Vurstellang (“The World as Will and 
Idea") the most important of his labours are his studies in the 
literature and philosophy of Ancient India These s udies 
began in 1896, in hi* twentyfifth year, with the translate 

already in its third edition, and continued with the important 
work, Indixe Bu ldhismo Antico, published for the first time 
in 1904, which in 1926 was already in its fifth edition, edited 
by La tor/.a Bari, and with studies of less importance such as 
Uoka an d translations from the Sanskrit, e. g. the U«n 

££ etc. Those ™to so brilliantly begun 

crowned by the monumental translation from the Uho 
the 142 Discourses of tho Buddha from the Medium length d >- 
courses (Majjhima Nikaya) of tho Sutta P.taka, the imeet 
ancient and important collection of the sermons of the Master 
to his disciples in tho sixth century before Christ. This tram, 
tion, which cost Prof, de Lorenzo twenty years of intense 
labour, places Italy, after Germany, in the highest place m 
cf.Tidv of tho ancient texts of Buddhism, for England 


Owing to his literary and scientific work, Prof de Lorenzo 
s been made an honorary member of several academ es 
Europe and elsewhere, too many to mention, ne 
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besides been decorated by the Italian Government and by His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan personally. His Majesty 
the King of Italy nominated him Senator of the Realm 
in 1918. He has had conferred on him the doctorate 
of many universities. We have pleasure in honouring 
him for his great contribution to Buddhist scholarship 
and for his exemplary life according to Buddhist 
principles. Of him it may be truly said in the words of an 
ancient Buddhist soholar of the East that “ it was never too 
early to study the Phamma.” 

IN AMERICA. The Now York Bodha Sala was 
organised by Mr. George S. Varoy and others during the 
visit of Rev. Erno3t Hunt (Shinkaku) of Honolulu and is 
affiliated with the Hongwanji Buddhist sect. It is proposed 
to convene an International Buddhist Conference for the 
year 1985 and particulars may be had from Mr. Varey at 
Apartmont 7 of 1288, Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y„ U. S. A. 

The New York Maha Bodhi Society was established 
in 1925 by the Anagarika Dharmapala on the occasion of 
his visit to America in that year and was re-organised hy tho 
Rev. P. Vajiranana Thero of the London Buddhist Mission 
in 1930 under the distinguished patronage of Prof. Nicholas 
Roerich, the well-known author, artist and explorer, sup¬ 
ported by Mr. K. Y. Kira. Tho Society has its meetings at 
the Roerich Museum, and publishes a journal, The American 
Buddhist. 

The Zen Buddhist Lodge in New York is affiliated 
with the Mentergarton Meditation Hall in San Francisco. 

In this Mission there are four monks, two American and 
two Japanese, and about 250 lay followers. A magazine 
called Zen is edited by Mr. Dwight Goddard who is the 
author of several books on Buddhism : Was Jesus influenced 
bv Buddhism f The Buddha's Golden Path, otc. 

IN HONOLULU Tins is a fast growing centre 
of Buddhism. In Rev. and Mrs. Hunt the Buddhists 
of the place have two strenuous and enthusiastic workers. 
The Right Rev. Yemyo Inamuwa, Abbot of tho Hongwanji 
sect, has given every encouragement to the work of propaganda 
through the press and the pulpit. 
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The Hawiian Buddhist Annual, a welcome addition t, 

the world of Buddhist letters, is a publication replete with 
articles of abiding interest. The second number vu. 
out last Vesakhl. 

IN CHINA. The Pure Karma Buddhist Asaociati: 
of 19, Hart Road, Shanghai, publishes a Buddhv 
quarterly called The Chinese Buddhist, ami from its pag-- 
we note that tho great Chinese Empire is steadily coming into 
her own, and that with peace and plenty within her bordars 
her people will not hesitate to contribute their share towaK- 
the propagation of the Dhamma. 

IN CAMBODIA. The Government of Cambodia in¬ 
set out a very comprehensive programme of work for tb* 
regeneration of Buddhism in that country. As a first step 
the Royal Library has been replenished with a full com¬ 
plement of the Buddhist Texts. The Librarian, Mile, bar- 
poles, a gifted French Buddhist scholar, is very enthusiast 
about bringing Cambodia up to the level of other Buddhist 
states in Buddhist scholarship. And last year saw the foot: 
ing of a Buddhist University for monks* and this year wr 
are able to chronicle the publication of a Buddhist Catechisn 
by the Royal Library to answer the needs of the younger 
folk. The work is based on the Vtnaua Sank ippa publisher 
by the Buddhists of Ceylon We trust that this small volume is 
but an oar nest of what is to follow, and that Cambodia unlet 
the auspices of her enlightened monarch will take her 
rightful place in the scheme of Buddhist propaganda. 

IN JAPAN. We find The Eastern Buddhist doing lav.; 
able work in the direction of making known the Dhamma as 
interpreted by the Maliayanists to the English-speaking 
peoples. Dr. and Mrs. Suzuki, both learnod scholars who 
studied both the Mahayana and the Hinayana, not only eiii 
the journal mentioned above but also devote a large pan 
of their time to writing hooks on the Mahayana wbich art 
greatly appreciated by their readers. 

Japan is also supporting several missions on the Pacii 
coast of America and many Viharas have been established 
the larger cities- 


ESTABLISHING THE SANGHA IN THE WEST. 

Samo Tamil Dhagavato Arahatu Sammu^Sambudduassa l* 


ET 10 lion-hearted young Bbikkhus walk from 
Buddha-Gaya to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to 
Romo. And the Sangha will be established in the 
West. 

There are many aspirants for Supreme Bud- 
dh&hood in Ceylon, Siam, and Burma. Let these aspirants 
practise tho Dana Paeami to perfection. Let them dedicate 
their lives for establishing the Sangha in the West. 



In Missionary work the real driver is “Self-Sacrifice 
Whore there is Self-Sacrifico, there is Boundless Lovit), 
kindness and Compassion for the whole universe. Let ah 
A spirant to Supreme Buddhahood reason thus : “I am a simp 
Bhikkhu, aspiring to Supremo Buddhahood. I wish to practi- 
all the 10 Pakamis ! Let me practise tho Dana PaRaW 
to Perfection. I have nothing, only this miserable body 
Let mo donate this body of mine to the cause of Buddb 


* Els **h»r« in our pagaa will be found several photographs, kindly lent by Mile. Knrpcles (through the Agency of Mr W. A. de 8ilva. J P-- 
Colombol, illustrative of Buddhist art and letters, and of the active Buddhist movement, in Cambodia and particularly of the work hems d 
by the Bibliotheque Royale du Oambodse and the lastitnt Bouddhique at Pnom Penh_ Kdd. B.A.C. 
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Missionary Work. Let me help to spread Buddhism over 
the whole globe. 

"Let me act now ! today ! Let me walk to Buddha-Gaya 
and let me draw inspiration there. Let me walk from Buddha- 
Gaya to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to Rome. Let me preach the 
Religion of my Lord Buddha by means of Example and 
Loving-kindness. Example is the best teacher. Loving-kind 
ness is the Universal Language. Let me preach by means 
of Loving-kindness and Example. L«t my shining eyes speak 
for me. Let me Roam, Roam, Roam. Let me Preach, Preach, 
Preach, —till my body is Finished! 

“Ip I am killed on the way, I have practised my Dana- 
Parami to Perfection ! How lucky for me to lose my life in the 
cause of Truth ( Surely a Buddha I shall be ! 

Let all Buddha-Aspirants act thus, and Buddhism will 
be the Religion of the West as well as of the East. Let 10 
Nohle Bhikkhus overflow with 3 Qualities: Self-Sacrifice. 
Boundless Compassion and Perfect Chastity, with Perfect Poverty 

as the Fourth, and the whole world will be won for Buddhism. 
Buddhist Bhikkhus have no money. Lucky for them ! Poverty 
is Power in Religion and Missionary Work. Lot Bhikkhus 
rejoice in their Sublime Poverty. Ceylon, Siam, and Burma 
are small, yet they can transform the history of the world. 
How? By strenuously engaging in the Missionary Field. 
Now is the Psychological Moment! Let us act now ! 

“Jesus Christ was sold by Judas Iscariot for 30 pieces of 
silver. Today those 30 pieces of silver are jingling in the pockets 
of thousands of His Betrayers. Every Christian. Religieux 
who touches money is a betrayer of Jesus Christ. 

In the 13th Century, Christianity would have been wiped 
out but for Saint Francis of Assisi. Saint Francis of Assisi 
is the only Real Christian after Jesus Christ. Saint 
Francis of Assisi is the 2nd Jesus Christ. He re-established 
Evangelical Poverty, and in this way saved Christianity from 
impending destruction. But he was mentally crucified by His 
betrayers, and His mental sufferings became at last manifest 
on His Body in The Stigmata ! lie had been mentally crucified! 

Let another Jesus Christ appear, and He will at once be 
crucified by His Betrayers. 

Money is a curse in Religion. Money is a curse in Mis¬ 
sionary Work. Look at the Roman Catholic Monks. They 
did splendid work in tho Middle Ages, when they went out 
into foreign lands without money, simply with the Cowl and 
Cross. This was True Missionary Fire. 

Today, however, Western Materialism has corrupted the 
Missionary Ranks with silver and gold. Result ; The Missionary 
Field is stagnant. Money Kills all Missionary Fire. In 
Missionary enterprise, money is “A Poisonous Snake. 

Let the Bhikkhus rejoice in their Sublime Poverty. 
Genuine Poverty is a tremendous power in Missionary Work. 
Missionary Work breathes freely only in an atmosphere of 
Perfect Poverty. 


The West is great in Science. The East is great in 
Religion. The East is the Spiritual Mother of the Universe. 
The West has given the East its Science. Let the East give 
the West its Religion, its Scientific Religion, Buddhism. The 
Scientific West wants Scientific Buddhism The Scientific West 
is eager for Scientific Buddhism. The Scientific West is thirsty 
for Scientific Buddhism. The powder is prepared. Only a 
little Bpark is necessary to set the whole powder going. Who 
will be that fortunate “tiny spark' ? 

Stagnation is Disease. Circulation is Health. Buddhism 
is stagnating in Ceylon, Siam, and Burma. What is needed 
is Circulation. Let the Bhikkhus go out of their respective 
countries. The world is large. Let the Bhikkhus roam over 
the world as the Arahats of Old: 

“The water is pure that flows. 

The Monk is pure that goes.” 

Let the Bhikkhus rise from their lethargic sleep. When 
they have seen tho world a bit, they shall return to their 
respective countries with two shining eyes in their heads, and 
they shall be an inspiration to their lukewarm companions 
here. 

Let not the Bhikkhus digenerate into parlor Bhikkhus, 
dilettante Bhikkhus. Let them go out and become World-Con¬ 
querors. Let them introduce Buddhism in every corner of 
the Globe. Our Lord Buddha has given us the Greatest of 
all weapons: The Weapon of Loving-kindness. Without a 
single cent, simply through the Power of sheer Loving-kindness, 
Our Lord Buddha conquered the East! Without a single cent, 
simply through the Power of sheer Loving-kindness, 10 Lion- 
hearted young Bhikkhus can conquer the West! 

Jerusalem and Romo are the two strongholds of Chris¬ 
tianity. Capture the strongholds, and tho whole world will 
become Buddhist! 

Just as soon as the Vassa is over, let the Bhikkhus 
wander with Bowl and Robes over the wide earth, as the 
Arahats of Old ! 

Let each Buddha-aspirant say: “Here! I give my life 
for the attainment of Supreme Buddhahood ! I givo my life 
for my Religion. I shall now take my Bowl and Robes, and 
I shall walk from Buddha-Gaya to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem 
to Romo—as far as I get—preaching Buddhism by Example 
and Loving-kindness !” There is no better way for a Buddha- 
Aspirant to fulfil the Dana-Parami than for Him to give up 
His Life in tho cause of His Religion. 

Let -10 Lion-hearted young Bhikkhus get together and 
begin to walk to Buddha-Gaya. Their Path will be a Path of 
Glory They will walk in the footsteps of Our Lord Buddha 
and Maha-Kassapa who walked. They will practise the 
Dhutangas. They will be self-reliant. No dayakas will be 
necessary for them. They will rely on the-four-things-Easy To- 
Obtain. If they need food, they will go for Pindapata door- 
to-door with their Alms-howls. If they need Robes, they will 
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go to Cemeteries or Dust-heaps (or Rags. If they need medicine, 
they can easily get cow’s urine. If they need Monasteries, 
they can go to the Foot of Trees; there are lots of Trees; 
Our Lord Buddha attained Supreme Buddha-hood under a Tree. 

Let these 10 Lion-hearted young Bhikkhus walk from 
Buddha-Gaya to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to Rome. Their 
Path will be a Path of Glory. They will walk slowly, meditat¬ 
ing all the whilo. The whole journey from Buddha-Gaya to 
Jerusalem and Rome will he one continuous meditation. 

As they walk in solemn procession, with noble mien 
and shining eyes, their famo will be broadcast everywhere 1 
Eagor noble-minded youths will flock to their Banner and ask 
for Ordination! The Thera Bhikkhus will at once receive 
them and allow them to fall in line behind! The Line will 
increase 1 The Bhikkhus will preach in all the towns and 
villages they reach on the way ! The Procession will grow i 
And by the time thoy reach Jerusalem and Home, an 
Irresistible Avalanche of Noble Heroes will hurst upon these 
strongholds and capture them through the sheer power of all- 
powerful, all-devouring Loving-kindness! Jerusalem will 
fall! Rome will fall! Palestine will become Buddhist 1 Italy 
will become Buddhist! Europe and America will become 
Buddhist! And The Sangha will be established in The West! 

• • • • • 

There is an Italian Buddhist Monk who is oagor to collect 
10 Lion-hearted young Bhikkhus for the Great Walk from 
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Buddha-Gaya to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to R Ik 
wants the 10 Best Bhikkhus in the World. He 

ing experience, having himself walked alone practically . 
tho way from Marseilles (France) to Jerusalem atil tj 
Euphrates River. 

Ho will gladly undertake to guide the 10 Iion-hear 
young Bhikkhus from Buddha-Gaya to Jerusal an i 
Rome. All those Great Horoie Bhikkhus who are ea?er i 
anxious to join this First Expedition, the F;r-t one of 
kind in tho history of the world, are asked to give t^- 
Names and Addresses to anyone of the following: 

CEYLOS : Thr Hony : Secretary, 

Matalo Buddhist Association. 

MATALE, 

Ceylon. 

SIAM: Plu Aral Wonosb, 

982, Sathorn Road, 

BANGKOK, 

Siam. 


BURMA : U. Chit Swk, 

2, Sozon Quarter, 

Daingwunkwin, 

MOCLME1N. 

Burma. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Sabba Danam Dhamma Danam Jinan 

“The Gift of Truth Excels AH other Gifts. ’ 


Last year we drew the attention of our readers to the 
importance of Buddhist Rotreats, 
Buddhist Missions. where students and enquirers can 
sojourn for indefinite periods with the 
object of studying and meditating free, from worry and distur¬ 
bance from the outside world. We aro glad to announce that 
Madame Alexandra David-Ncel, the well-known French scholar 
and explorer, has founded such a place of refuge at Samten 
Dzaong in route de Nice, Digne (B. Alpes). Likely entrants 
may address their inquiries to her. 

In the present issue we propose to discuss tho no less 
important question of Buddhist Missions. In this connection 
we are not unmindful of, nor do we depreciate, the pioneer 
work which tho Maha Bodhi Society of Ceylon and the 
Japanese Ruddhist Missions on the Pacific Coast of 
S. America have accomplished. The former has beon in the 
public eye for a period of well nigh forty years. And if we 
are reluctantly compelled to say that the results do not come 
up to our expectations, we hasten to add that this has not 
been due to lack of enthusiasm on the part of the foundei of 
the Society, but to the lack of men imbued with the right 
spirit or qualifications to act as missionaries. These remarks 
apply to some extent to the Japanese missions as well- 

The greatest stumbling block in the way of Buddhist 
missions has b 9 on the meagre support anl co-operation which 
the members of the Sangha have given. Except in connection 
with the mission to London in which three Bhikkhus took 
part, and tho mission to the Strait Settlements in which bill' 
a dozen figured, the Sangha, at least in Ceylon, cannot he said 
to be doing any missionary work at all. This aspect of the 
question becomes all the more serious and the omission on the 
part of the Sangha to do their duty all the more glaring, when 
wo realise that Buddhism is the oldest missionary religion, 
and the greatest. The missionary idoa is nothing foreign to 
it. and it is matter of common knowlodge. that the Buddha s 
earliest disciples braved dangers and difficulties of every des- 
eription in their efforts to carry the Dhamma to far countries 
ana peoples, and Sinhalese history records how Mahinda and 
Sanghamitta brought the gift of the Dhamma to Coylon. This 
boing so, nothing excuses the conduct of the large major itv of 
tho Sangha who are content to fold their hands and sit idle 
whereas in Hinduism the monks of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
following the high ideals of Swami Vivekananda, roam all over 
the world preaching and teaching A edantism to increasing 
numbers of hearers. 

And the irony of it is that the Buddhist monks of Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam never hesitate to emphasise the missionary 
aspects of the religion and to sing tho praises of the work of 
the Arahant Mahinda and of Thera Buddhagosha, (whose 
-example they should try to emulate), while they themselves 


ignore the moral of tho story which they expound in eloquent 
language with a wealth of imagery well worthy of the message 
if the expounders but imitated the great saints of their Faith. 

It is not words and sermons that we want to-day, not even 

hooks and magazines, hut practice, life-the logical and tho 
only conclusion to all the preachings of the world. 

This lacking, we lack everything. It is the Sangha who 
should live up to the highest standard set out and proclaimed 
in the Dhamma. They it is who. by their peculiar manner 
of life, are at once in a position to he in the world and yet no 
ho of it. The Buddha has so ordained it. There is no lack o 
proficiency on the part of the monks where knowledge of Pal. 
i concerned. But no amount of Pali is going to save them. 

If thoy are to be of use to themselves and to the laity w o 
have a right to look up to them as exemplars they must live 
the truths that they so glibly teach. If practice is lacking, 
what can any number of “parrot” monks achieve? Can 
studious monks by sheer book-learning contribute anything 
worth while to practical Buddhism? If they can, surely a 

Pali scholars should be first-rate Buddhists; whereas sooth 

to say many of them have hardly reached tho kernel To get 
at the heart of Buddhism one has to carry out m daUy 

practice what one has learnt by rote or professes 0 bo t e 
truth. What right, nay. what qualification has the Sangha 
to preach if they have not personally realised the Dlrnrm 
One may as well read in a book or listen to a gramaphone 
record or listen-in to a sermon on the wireless 
value one gains from such unfelt, uninspired sermons. 
This we say advisedly for (at least of the great majority of 
tha Sangha in Ceylon) it may be said without any hesitation 
that not only do they not sincerely feel what they preac i »u 
that they do not know the art of preaching, the art of 
•’grippino” the attention and interest of an intelligent 
audience. If a Bhikkhu meddles with worldly things an is 

«* *'»™ «» “f.tioo ^"2L» 

never tired of preaching tho value of Dana, sue 
“ an unrestrained fellow living on tho chanty of the land. 
Further we submit that if there is to he any m.ssionary zeal 
the Bhikkhus should give up wealth and all that appertams to 
it They should throw overboard all encumbrances and 
by intense meditation and a life of virtue rise above the things 

of the world. 

The Buddhist missionary should not try to imitate his 
Christian counter-part who often seeks to combine business 
with religion and whose missionary work U largely dependent 
for financial support on very irreligiously conducted > 8 
business.” The East is East. Religion is not business. 
Religion is a way of life. There is no compromise ,n religion 
In fact it is a crime to reduce Buddhist missions to the level 
of Christian missions by making them mercenary concerns 
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which depend entirely on the capital behind them. The 
capital behind Buddhist missions, the motive power of all 
their machinery, should consist of the three qualities of 
Saddha, Dana and Viriya, (zeal, the spirit of giving, courage) 
and the inherent merit and exemplary life of the men at the 
helm. These alone will attract disciples and followers. 

We Buddhists, try we ever so much, shall not be able to 
compete with Christian agencies like the Bible Society and 
the Church Missionary Society hy either producing literature 
or "manufacturing converts” at the furious rate at which they 
are doing. But we on the other hand should be able to create 
a taste for Buddhism and produce men who will be living 
examples of tbe faith within them,—men who will of their 
free-will disown rank and wealth, kith and kin, so that they 
may wander from place to place, like the birds of the sky, 
living a life dedicated to the religion,—the life which all 
religious teachers have held up before the world as the ideal 
life. 

Are our Bhikkhus alive to the supreme need of our times ? 
If they are, let them rise from their ignoble slumber and 
act the manly part expocted of them. 

Elsewhere we publish an article on “ Establishing 
the Sangha in the West”, and we invite the attention of all 
serious thinkers and enquirers to it. it is addressed to all 
monks without discrimination and distinction. We believe 
with the writer of that article that there are good men and 
true in every fold and hope that the appeal contained therein 
will ho responded to in the same spirit in which it is 
made. If it is objected that it is a spectacular or an impossi¬ 
ble scheme, we retort that it maybe so in the eyes of people 
of narrow vision and selfish motives and that the same 
remarks were on the lips of many people when Mahatma Gandhi 
set out last year on his historic march to Dandi. So wondrous 
is the power of Ahimsa and Metta that even the little finger of a 
man whose life overflows with love and good-will can shake 
the greatest empire to its foundations. It is the sad lack of 
such men that is responsible for the dearth of holiness, for 
the predominance in our day of evil over virtue, for the lure of 
filthy lucre, which seems to be the all-compelling motive of 
the world’s life, and to which all roads seem to lead. Will 
Buddhist missionaries rise above their environment, and not 
surrender to circumstances in a most un-Buddha-like manner? 
Will they dare swim against the current and even drown in 
the attempt rather than taking the path of least resistance 
drift down the worldly way ? 

We ask this question of the few, not of the many, for it 
is the few that count. It is the few that can think things to 
a conclusion and it is they that can lead. If ten men shall 
rise above their fellows, they shall have Bet an example that 
will be a beacon-light to the whole world. 

This year has witnessed the passing away of the notorious old 
Ordinance which was such a blot on 
The Buddhist the Statute Books, and the ushering in 

Temporalities of a new Ordinance which gives very 

Ordinance. groat powers to the Sangha in the 
administration of temporalities, and 


which at one stroke releases them from the tender c - t ;. 
designing trustees, who have hitherto lived on the ch&ri 
the land, and give3 them a freedom they little dreamt of 
is a relief to find that the disreputable committee- . 
robbed tbe Bhikkhus of their dues and swindled the ni 
out of their legitimate incomes have been entirely aboli- 
At the same time the Bhikkhus are faced with a great re-; 
sibility and we hope [they will realise it and exercise 
administrative powers they have been invested with in the - 
spirit of the Ordinance. It is hoped that, elate with the 
new-found freedom, they will not frustrate the good inter 
of the framers of the law, but act in such a way as to ji- 
the confidence reposed in them. 

The annual sessions were held at Balapitiya on ti; 2t. 

25th and 26th of December last j» 
The All-Ceylon under the presidency of Mr 
Congress of Buddhist Robort de Zoysa, J.P. Several n 
Associations. tions as usual were pawed, and 
programme of work outlined. T 
coming months will show whether this year is also P - 
be as barren of achievement as the past so many 
have been. 


REVIEWS & NOTICES. 

WoMKN UNDKIl PniMITIVR BUDDHISM. By Miss I. B H 
Research Fellow and Librarian of Newnbam C: 
Cambridge. (London: Routledge & Sons. !«?■* 
pp. xxiv.+ 391. 

It was over two decades ago that Mrs. Rhys Davids 
of the London Pali Text Society gave to the English-sped 
world the translation of theTheri Gathaor the 
Sisters. In the interesting Introduction to that volume 
learned translator observed : 

“From whatever motive and through whatever iff 
the Sisters had found their way into the Order, - 
clear that with the change a new and varied life Op* 
up for thorn. We see in the verses the express ^ 
energies and emotions newly awakened or divert 
new channels. Even where the poems breathe f( ; 
peace, their tone is exalted and hedonistic, telling c 
‘exceeding store 

Of joy and an impassioned quietude.’" 

In other words Buddhism opened up a new world for wc 

The volume under review is a much more comprei 
one. It is not only complementary to Mrs. Rhys D* v 
work, but goes further and gives a complete history 
Order of Bhikkhunis. Although at this distance of time 
impossible to reconstruct a complete history with 
historical accuracy yet the author has succeeded beycr 
most sanguine expectations. 

The book itself is divided into two parts. Part I 
with the Lay Woman, and there are chapters on the M- 
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1. Admission into the Order. 

i The Eight Chief Rules of the Almswomen. 

8. The Theri Gathas or Psalms of the Bhikkhunis. 

t. The Life in the Order, (which chapter is sub-divided 
into four parts). 

The Order and the Laity (which chapter is sub-divided 
into three parts). 

Die above bare outline is sufficient to show the compro- 
b-Kive nature of the work and the wealth of matter that the 
1(4 old pages contain. That the writer has given of her best 
is ;rdent on every page from the authorities quoted and the 
aarpts from tbe Pali Pitakas. 

Six illustrations add to the interest of the work. 

We would add one word of criticism. The writer 
etcourse is not to blame. She has merely followed in the foot- 
sajs of the great ones of the Pali Text Society. We refer to 
tbiterms Almswoman and Almsman which occur throughout 
the book as substitutes for nun and monk or in Pali 
Mkhuni and Bhiikhu. We feel that if the English language 
is not rich enough to yield suitable equivalents for Bhikkku 
•oil Bhikkhuni, the author might well have left the words 
-Wranslated rather than substitute two words which do not 
°:srey tho meaning attached to the original torms, nor sound 
*ell in Buddhist oars. It is true that etymologically the Pali 
^kikkhu and Bhikkhuni mean mendicant, but often it is not 
the etymological meaning of a word that wo must accept, 
but rather tho meaning the word suggested at the time dealt 
'*ith by tbe book. 

This little criticism apart, we have great pleasure in 
Amending this valuable work to all students of Buddhism. 

S. W. W T . 

Thi Vision of Kwannon Sama. By B. L Broughton, M. a. 

(London: Luzac & Co ,). pp.154. 


“Tho Buddha’s teaching is infinitely subtler; it is 
neither nihilism, uccheda vada, nor static realism, sassata 
vada. Nothing exists, this is the one extreme, everything is, 
that is tho other extreme; the Buddha teaches a middle path. 
Hence the Buddha refuses to answor Yam aka’s question, does 
a Perfected Saint exist after death, or does he not; and the 
Master gave as his reason that to answer either way would 
but add to Yamaka’s confusion, for an affirmative answer 
would confirm him in sassata vada, while a negative would 
give the weight of the Teacher’s authority to uccheda vada. 
The human mind, as Bergson shows, has a natural tendency 
to think geometrically, since our perceptive powers wore 
evolved to enable us to act on matter, and therefore they 
solidify the flow of energy and so obsessed by his physical 
sense was Yamaka that he was constitutionally unable at the 
then stage of his development to think otherwise than 
statically, in terms of pure realism or nihilism—both of which 
aro fundamentally ono, being respectively the positive and 
negative side of the same concept.” 

Mr. Broughton, who is an admirer and student of both 
the Mahayana and the Hinayana, has studied the former 
since his sixteenth year, and therefore we are not surprisod 
to find a spirited defence of it. 

“ The ideal of the Bodhisatva is the most beautiful ever 
presented to the human mind, for a being who deliberately 
and of set purpose refuses all the rewards of virtue and elects 
to help tho suffering in all worlds is the absolute and ultimate 
crown of unselfish devotion. It is not surprising that a 
concept so lofty and noble should have a profound influence 
on all schools of Buddhism, but the Bodhisatvayana, or way 
(literally vehicle), is especially followed by the Mahay atm. 


We commend this little volume to all lovers of the 
beautiful and the true. 


S. W. W. 


In the above volume, the sub-title of which is a story of 
f*ith and love of long ago”, the learned author has narrated, 
k* the benefit of English readers, a story of the Far East 
About the Bodhisatta of Infinite compassion, who is worshipped 
by Mahayana Buddhists in hundreds of Yiharas either as 
Avalokitesvara or as Kwannon Sama. Tho story in its present 
(orm is well presented to the reader. The writer has succeeded 
•ft avoiding, as much as possible, the miraculous element in 
tbe original story. But that does not detract from the 
interest of the story itself. He has painted tho Deva 
»ad the Hell planes with a practised hand. Like the \essan- 
Ura and other jataka tales the story goes on to describe how 
A princess sacrificed her rank, and even her eyes and limbs, 
for the sake of her royal fathor. 

Besides making accessible to tho reader this interesting 
Hory of long ago, Mr. Broughton has taken the opportunity 


The Buddha's) Golden Path. By Dwight Goddard. 

(London: Luzac & Co.), pp. ix. + 2l0. 

This is a manual of practical Buddhism, based ou the 
teachings and practices of the Zen sect in Japan but inter¬ 
preted and adapted to meet modern conditions. The author 
was at one time a Christian missionary who came out to 
convert the East, but ended in being converted by tho East. 
As a missionary of the American Board stationed at Foochow, 
China, the author naturally came in contact with Buddhist 
monks of the great Kushan monastery of the neighbouring 
mountains, and there tho seed was first sown. Later he 
visited other famous fanes and in 1928 left for Japan where 
hy study and personal communion with scholars like Prof. 
Suzuki and Rovd. T. Yamazai, he extended his knowledge 
until now he finds himsolf in the happy position of a 
protagonist and advocate of the new faith ! 
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The book is divided into three main sections. The first 
which is named the First Adventure goes on to deal with the 
Eightfold Path in eight corresponding chapters and emphasises 
its ethical aspect. The next which is named the Second 
Adventure deals with another aspect of the same path, viz- 
mind control. The next which is named the Third Adventure 
deals with still another aspect of the path, the emancipation 
of the mind through concentration, Santadhi. 

The author rightly observes that “to follow the Golden 
Path may mean the erection of barriers between one and the 
familiar friends and the happy associations of youth ; it may 
mean a break in their friendship and companionship. And all 
for what ? The dreams of an ideal life to be lived, perhaps 
in solitude and loneliness trusting to a faintly marked trail 
that leads into an unknown future. But the decision must he 
faced. A little time for quiet, concentrated thought, a little 
courage, a little faith, a little sincere goodwill toward all 
animate life, a humble giving up of self, keeping steadily in 
mind that life is transient, it leads toward suffering, its values 
are unsubstantial, illusory. The new path is certainly rea¬ 
sonable, it soems to lead toward some good end, anti it carries 
with it a radiant promise of light and peace." 

The author rightly observes that Buddhism is not prima¬ 
rily a religion cr philosophy hut is simply a rational and 
practical way of life. “ To thinking people Buddhism appeals 
as being eminently rational, practical and full of promise. 
They turn to it with expectancy, hut are often disconcerted 
and lose their interest as they sea it illustrated by the lazy 
monks and dirty temples of Oriental lands or they become 
baffled by its voluminous literature and its many sects with 
their widely divergent practices and teachings." 

As we read this book written by a Mahayana student we 
find little that a Hinayanist would not endorse. All roads 
seem to lead to Buddha Gaya ! 

s. w. w. 

Lectures delivered in England. By Ven. Pandit Hegoda 
Nandasara. (London: Daya Hewavitarne, B. M., /F.H. 
G.J., W.C. 1.). pp. 104. 

This is a collection of addresses delivered by one of the 
three Bhikkhus who formed the Buddhist Mission to London 
during the years 1928—1930, and deal with the personality 
of the Buddha and his principal teachings. The author has 
taken care to leave out the less important aspects of 
Buddhism and to give in a compendious form the essentials 
of the Dhamma. Students will welcome this publication for 
the interesting summaries which the lectures contain. 

There are a few passages which will repay reproduction, 
hut as the space at our disposal forbids it. we shall content 
ourselves with only one, which deals with the Buddha: 

" The lovers of virtue honour the purity of his life. The 
lovers of knowledge enjoy the depth of his wisdom. 
The lovers of humanity wonder at his compassion. 
The lovers of religion marvel at the freedom of 
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his thought. And for suffering huminiiy li¬ 
the only refuge. Therefore, to the grwte- 
great teachers, to the achiever of -uprai 
enlightenmont, to the teacher of the life of pi. 
and to the wisest leader of people into the r £ 
path, all reverence is due.” 


We heartily commend this brochure to our readers. 

S. W. W. 

The Spirit or Buddhism— By Sir Hari Singh Gc. I 
M. A., D. LITT., D. C. L., IX. D., M. L. A. her-:.. I 
Luzac & Co. 30s nett.) pp. xxxi + 565. 

This book by the well-known Indian scholar &m -• 
man is a remarkable addition to the literature of Bo 1 
The useful Glossary and the comprehensive Bibliogra 
the opening pages would alono have made the bookI 
for purposes of reference. But they merely afford the r-_ I 
a glimpse of the stupendous mass of material 
author has gone through and which becomes more mami* 
from the numerous footnotes found on almost every t 
In point of comprehensiveness the present work will tu 
lot of beating, but the desire for this very comprehend' 
often loads tho author to recall, merely to disprove I 
long ago discredited and already exploded theories, e.{ > 
19th century Fronch Orientalist M. Senart’s theory t 
Buddha was a sun myth. Nood we say that such fan- 
theories, which are as dead as the dodo, might well L 
left in tho oblivion which they so richly deserved. I 
add however that tho curious reader, the reader w 
quarian leanings, may bo gratified to find such sparulsi 
collected and labelled in the pages of Sir IRri Sire 
like so many duly specified and labelled exhibits in » 1,5 
of Antiquities t 

We have yet another little criticism to m*kc. 
very extent of the author's looming makes him so d’-v 
in the earlier portion of the book and, we ' 
say, digressive, that he in some measure sacrifice 
picuity; and his fondness for discussing everything 
quently makes him guilty of an almost media .d 
rian, shall we say'?) pedantry. 


Now that we have said everything adverse that I 
tended saying, may wo confess that this book h 
monument to the scholarship and industry of I 

but a contribution of permanent value to >h v 
Buddhist letters ; and what is most remarkable is the »>»* 
impartiality and freedom from bias shown by the »- I 
who, as a Hindu, is of course a non-Buddhist 
rospoet he sets a very good example to Western * 
writers on non-Christian religions who, with very l*®* r 
rare exceptions, start out on tho assumption (quite s tst 
of course) that Christianity is the best of all po^ 1,1 I 
nay more, that Christianity is the only good f» l!;; - 
is not so much Christianity perhaps that is res[^ r ' ■ 
this attitude as their Western upbringing whic ‘ _ 
them imagine—against all the facts of history t 


West was, is, and will be, like George Nathaniel Curzon, 

“a most superior person”, and this superiority complex 
makes them forget that Christianity, like ail other religions 
worth mentioning, is of Asiatic origin. 

There are many passages in Sir Hari Singh’s work 
that deserve to be quoted, hut exigencies of space permit 
us to reproduce only two. Of the Buddha s service to the 
world ho says :— 

"If ho had been bom in any age or any other country, 
he would have been still a great Teacher, though his doctrine 
would have been different. Tho dominant note in his hfo 
was human service; compared to it, he regarded all else 
as secondary. The main and indeed the only purpose of his 
mission was to find a solution for the alleviation of human 

suffering.the only solution he could find was that offered 

in the current thought of the day. He examined all possible 
solutions, and then by an eclectic process lighted upon a 
scheme neither Yedantic nor Sankhya, but one in which 
b 9 substituted service for sacrifice and selflessness for Self. 
In doing so he affronted the hierophants of the true faith, 
whose tenets he denounced and whoso institutions he 
ridiculed." 

Of tho influence of Buddhism on the East he says: 

“The net result of Buddhism in the East was to enthrone 
rationalism in place of ritualism and sacerdotal authority. 
It prepared and popularized a new code of morals, which 
was as revolutionary of the established ordor as it was 
thorough and penetrating in its effect upon every individual 
life, from that of the king down to that of the peasant. It 
broke down the dead wall of privilege and superstition 
and cast abroad the seeds of religious truth, the identity of 
which is in some cases lost in the variations produced by 
the soil and atmosphere." 

It is altogether a delightful work, The Spirit of Buddhism, 
albeit in several places we would differ from the author, 
and wo hive much pleasure in commending it to our readers. 

S. A. W. 
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